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f  HE  better  accjuainted  we  become  with 

m  C)  the  personnel  responsible  for  carrying 
Dut  the  provisions  of  tlie  George-Deen 
Act  and  with  their  far-reaching  activities,  the  more 
convinced  we  are  that  their  influence  is  going  to  be 
felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation.  Every  subject  in  business  education  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  benefited.  One  need  only  visit  the  Office 
of  Education  at  Washington  and  one  or  two  state 
offices,  such  as  Michigan  and  New  York,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Never  before  have  we  had  more  than  two  full¬ 
time  specialists  in  business  education  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  they  were  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  an  inadequate  staff.  Great  credit  is  due 
them  for  the  valuable  service  they  rendered  business 
education,  but  they  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
the  needs  of  business  education  from  a  national  point 
of  view  could  hardly  be  more  than  anticipated,  let 
alone  met,  by  such  an  inadequate  staff. 

Today  we  have  at  Washington,  housed  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  suite  of  offices  in  the  new  Interior  Build¬ 
ing,  five  specialists  and  an  efficient  office  staff  de¬ 
voting  their  full  time  to  serving  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  staff  will  be  enlarged  in  the  near  future. 

One  has  only  to  talk  with  these  men  regarding 
their  conferences  and  personal  visits  with  business 
educators  and  businessmen  throughout  the  forty- 
eight  states  to  become  convinced  that  this  great  edu¬ 
cational  movement  cannot  and,  of  course,  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  branch  of  business  education. 
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Distributive  education  is  not  an  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  and  by  itself — it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  business  education. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employed 
men  and  women  in  stores  of  all  sizes 
and  in  almost  every  town  and  city  of 
this  country  will  be  brought  into  close 
personal  contact  with  the  distributive- 
education  program.  Because  of  its 
tremendous  importance  to  their  every¬ 
day  life,  these  men  and  women  will 
have  a  tendency'  to  measure  all  business- 
education  activities  by  the  standards  set 
up  in  the  George-Deen  classes.  Em¬ 
ployers,  parents  of  students  in  high 
schools,  and  school  administrators  as 
well  will  get  a  new'  picture  of  teacher 
qualifications,  achievement  standards, 
instructional  content,  and  methodology. 

The  teacher  of  a  distributive-educa¬ 
tion  class  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  busi¬ 
nessman  or  woman  able  to  get  on  and 


stay  on  the  payroll  of  a  retail  estab¬ 
lishment.  'I'he  teacher’s  language  will 
be  the  idiom  of  business,  the  methods 
direct  and  to  the  point,  the  subject 
matter  taken  from  and  built  around 
actual  business  experiences.  The 
teacher’s  personality  will  be  inspiring 
and  stimulating,  and  the  entire  program 
will  have  but  one  objective— to  train 
men  and  women  to  do  their  jobs  better 
than  they  have  been  doing  them  and 
to  prepare  them  for  promotion. 

Let  every  one  of  us,  regardless  of 
the  subject  we  teach,  get  behind  this 
movement  and  utilize  it  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  every  phase  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Let  us  throw  overboard  all  ar¬ 
tificiality  and  non-essentials.  Let  us 
become  a  working  part  of  the  business 
world  into  w’hich  w'e  are  sending  our 
students.  Those  of  us  w'ho  don’t  may 
soon  find  ourselves  on  the  sidelines 
watching  the  procession  go  by. 
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Prognosis  in  Business  Education 


E.  G.  BLACKSTONE,  Ph.D. 


The  problem  of  prognosis  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  during  the  past 
dozen  years.  Almost  everywhere,  enroll¬ 
ments  in  business  subjects 
have  grown  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
find  positions  for  all  the  grad¬ 
uates.  Sometimes  we  try  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  by  increasing  the  rigidity 
of  our  grading,  thus  failing 
many  students,  and  then  cast¬ 
ing  the  blame  back  on  the 
students  because  of  their  lack 
of  ability. 

Some  educators  are  queer 
enough  to  think  that  when¬ 
ever  a  student  fails,  a  teacher  has  also 
failed,  and  also  to  think  that  permitting 
students  to  enroll  for  courses  that  are  too 
difficult  for  them  to  master  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  crime.  The  excuse  that  we  cannot 
predict  whether  or  not  students  will  suc¬ 
ceed  is  not  acceptable  to  those  educators. 
They  insist  that  it  is  possible  to  predict 
success  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  learn 
how  to  do  it.  They  may  be  correct. 

They  may  be  right,  too,  when  they  in¬ 
sist  that  there  is  some  level  of  work  for 
which  every  student  is  fitted  and  that  we, 
as  teachers,  are  responsible  for  positive 
rather  than  negative  prognosis;  that  we 
are  responsible  for  finding  courses  in 
which  students  can  succeed,  rather  than 


casting  them  out  of  courses  for  which  they 
lack  ability.  The  question  is:  How  can  it 
be  done? 

If  we  but  knew'  some  way  to  determine 
in  advance  which  students  are 
unable  to  profit  from  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  particular  course  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  intelligence, 
capacity,  interest,  or  attitude; 
if  we  could  discover  the 
courses  from  which  they  are 
able  to  profit,  we  should  be 
able  to  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  human  success  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  could  prevent  the 
sorrow,  disappointment,  and 
loss  of  time  of  misfit  students ; 
we  could  save  the  time, 
money,  schoolroom  space,  and  human  ef¬ 
fort  now  being  futilely  expended;  W'e 
could  avoid  excess  enrollments  in  some 
subjects  and  insufficient  enrollments  in 
other  subjects.  Adequate  prognosis  is  a 
worthy  objective,  indeed,  and  one  that 
should  be  pursued  until  it  is  acmeved. 

A  casual  scanning  of  my  card  file  re¬ 
veals  no  less  than  a  dozen  experiments 
with  prognosis  for  b(X)kkeeping,  twenty 
for  typewriting,  and  sixteen  for  stenog¬ 
raphy,  as  well  as  lesser  numbers  of  studies 
for  other  business  occupations.  They  range 
in  date  from  1915  to  the  present  time. 
Many  such  studies  have  been  made.  How 
successful  have  they  been? 

Of  the  studies  just  mentioned,  not  a 
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single  one  has  been  sufficiently  valid  and  re¬ 
liable  to  enable  a  teacher  to  depend  upon  its 
findings  for  the  selection  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  for  any  single  phase  of  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

All  kinds  of  tests  have  been  tried,  includ¬ 
ing  tests  of  intelligence,  traits,  motor  re¬ 
action,  memory’,  rhythm,  will-temperament, 
and  ability’  to  solve  mazes;  success  in  other 
school  subjects,  and  trade  tests.  Tests  of 
mechanical  intelligence,  social  intelligence, 
vision,  hearing,  and  tactile  sensitivity’  have 
been  tried. 

No  single  test  or  battery  of  tests  has  been 
successful.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a 
significant  lack  of  agreement  among  investi¬ 
gators. 

It  may  be  noted,  for  instance,  that  six 
different  studies  report  correlations  between 
intelligence  and  success  in  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  to  be  .12,  .17,  .38,  .64,  .66,  and  .68. 
Similarly,  correlations  between  intelligence 
and  various  measures  of  typing  success  run 
the  gamut,  as  follows: — .19,  .00,  .01,  .08, 
.11,  .23,  .24,  .42,  .47,  .52,  .67,  .81,  .90,  and 
.96. 

Similar  variations  of  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent  are  found  between  other  tests  and 
other  measures  of  success. 

It  seems  evident  that  conditions  are  not 
under  proper  control  when  such  enormous 
variations  are  reported  by  reputable  inves¬ 
tigators.  It  may  be  that  samplings  are  inade¬ 
quate;  the  predictive  tests  are  weak,  unrelia¬ 
ble,  or  incomplete;  the  measures  of  success 
are  lacking  in  validity,  or  that  other  weak¬ 
nesses  are  present.  The  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  adequate  predictive  tests  have  not 
yet  been  made  available. 

The  test  of  effectiveness  of  a  prognostic 
test  is  found  in  the  degree  of  correspondence 
found  between  the  test  scores  and  later  suc¬ 
cess,  in  a  school  subject  or  in  the  vocation  for 
which  training  is  given.  This  degree  of  cor¬ 
respondence  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  coefficient  of  correlation,  which  may 
range  from  a  negative  1.00  up  through  0  to  a 
positive  1.00.  Most  of  the  correlations  re¬ 
ported  have  ranged  from  low  negative  up  to 
as  high  as  a  positive  .60,  with  the  bulk  hov¬ 
ering  around  a  positive  .30. 

Those  who  have  studied  statistics  will 


^  About  Dr.  Blockstone:  Associate  professor, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
in  charge  of  graduate  training  for  commercial 
teachers.  Doctorate  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa;  for  many  years  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training  in  that  institution.  Author  of  a 
text  on  methods  of  teaching  typewriting;  co¬ 
author  of  a  text  on  personal  typewriting.  Na¬ 
tionally  famous  for  his  research  contributions  to 
commercial  education.  | 


recall  that  these  figures  must  be  translated,  j 
for  effective  interpretation,  into  figures  rep-  i 
resenting  predictive  efficiency,  or  the  extent  I 
to  which  the  prediction  is  better  than  a 
chance  guess. 

Unfortunately,  a  correlation  of  .30  does  ' 
not  mean  30  per  cent  better  than  chance.  It 
is  probably  about  8  per  cent  better  than 
chance.  Similarly,  a  correlation  of  .60  is 
about  20  per  cent  better  than  chance,  and  a  i 
correlation  of  about  .87  is  required  to  be 
even  50  per  cent  better  than  chance.  [ 

Few  of  the  correlations  thus  far  reported 
have  been  anywhere  near  that  high.  One 
wonders  why  these  attempts  have  been  un¬ 
successful,  and  whether  or  not  prognosis  is  I 
an  unattainable  will-of-the-wisp.  k 

I  am  not  in  the  least  pessimistic  about  the  \ 
possibilities  of  prognosis.  Previous  studies  I 
have  serv’ed  as  valuable  and  fertile  sources  I 
of  hints  for  improved  procedures  of  the  I 
future.  Our  lack  of  success  thus  far  has  come  , 
largely  from  an  incomplete  and  inadequate  | 
view  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  prog-  I 
nosis.  We  have  thought  it  to  be  a  much  * 
simpler  problem  than  it  really  is.  i 

Almost  any  vocation  is  a  highly  complex 
pattern,  consisting  of  numerous  items  of 
knowledge  to  be  mastered,  numerous  skills 
and  techniques  to  be  developed,  and  vitally  i 
important  traits  and  attitudes.  Perhaps  traits 
and  attitudes  are  the  most  significant  indices 
of  success,  but  thus  far  we  have  heeded  them 
least  and  have  been  least  successful  in  meas¬ 
uring  them. 

Most  of  the  studies  made  thus  far  have 
dealt  with  only  a  single  element  of  the  com¬ 
plex  pattern — for  instance,  with  copying 
ability  with  the  typewriter.  While  this  may 
be  an  important  element  of  success  in  typing, 
it  is  certainly  only  one  element,  and  it  may 
not  be  even  the  most  important  of  all  the 
elements  or  components  required  of  a  capa- 
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ble  typist  who  is  to  work  in  a  business  office. 

Again,  the  tests  may  have  been  limited  to 
a  knowledge  of  or  the  ability  to  learn  short¬ 
hand  rules,  ability  to  take  dictation  at  a  given 
speed,  to  write  the  correct  outlines  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  words,  or  even  to  take  dictation 
and  transcribe.  No  single  one  of  these,  and 
probably  not  even  a  composite  of  all  of  them, 
would  really  provide  an  adequate  measure 
of  stenographic  success. 

For  instance,  these  tests  do  not  reveal  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  to  conduct  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  tactfully,  to  meet  callers  courteously 
and  effectively,  or  to  get  along  w’ith  other 
members  of  the  office  staff.  Attempting  to 
measure  success  through  a  single  test  (even 
though  the  test  be  valid),  or  predicting  from 
a  single  test,  would  be  a  good  deal  like  a 
doctor’s  attempting  to  determine  the  state 
of  a  patient’s  health  by  the  single  test  of 
taking  his  pulse.  A  good  doctor  will  apply 
many  tests. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  prognosis 
of  any  vocation  is  a  complex  pattern,  made 
up  of  many  elements,  each  of  which  must  be 
tested.  This  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of 
all  the  components  of  a  vocation  and  the 
construction  of  valid  and  reliable  tests  for 
each  element.  Few'  comprehensive  attempts 
of  this  character  have  been  attempted,  so  it 
is  no  wonder  that  predictions  have  been 
feeble  and  faulty. 

The  second  major  consideration  is  that  of 
the  criterion.  Whenever  we  compare  results 
of  a  predictive  test,  we  compare  it  with  some¬ 
thing  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  measure  of 
success,  a  criterion.  All  too  often,  the  crit¬ 
erion  has  been  faulty,  so  that  even  if  the 
tests  w'ere  comprehensive  and  valid,  the  com¬ 
parison  w'ould  yield  a  spurious  correlation 
and  an  incomplete  prediction. 

The  criteria  used  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
teachers’  marks  or  grades  in  the  subject 
studied.  Even  if  teachers’  marks  were  a  cor¬ 
rect  measure  of  the  subject  matter  taught, 
they  might  fall  far  short  of  being  accurate 
measures  of  success  in  a  vocation.  They 
might  yield  predictions  of  school  success  but 
not  of  vocational  success. 

For  instance,  the  first  semester’s  work  in 
shorthand  is  generally  devoted  exclusively  to 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  transcribe  short¬ 


hand.  Certainly  these  are  elements  of  steno¬ 
graphic  success,  and  important  elements,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Any  predictive 
test  compared  with  even  the  most  accurate  of 
grades  or  tests  in  elementary  shorthand 
would  fail  to  measure  the  elements  other 
than  shorthand  needed  in  successful  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Even  when  objective  tests  of  subject 
matter  have  been  used  as  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess,  they  have  commonly  been  incomplete. 
Many  are  of  unknown  validity  and  reliability, 
and  few,  if  any,  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  measure  all  the  significant  factors  of  a 
vocation.  Inevitably,  then,  the  predictive  ef¬ 
ficiency  resulting  from  their  use  has  suffered. 

Much  time  and  effort  may  be  required  to 
achieve  dependable  and  valid  criteria,  either 
for  school-subject  success  or  for  vocational 
success.  School  marks  are  notoriously  faulty, 
probably  being  composites  of  scores  made  on 
subject-matter  tests,  the  teacher’s  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  the  student’s  contributions  to 
class  discussions,  his  study  habits,  punctual¬ 
ity,  appearance,  personality,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  It  is  known,  too,  that  students  who 
make  "A”  grades  in  subject  matter  may  fail 
when  they  get  into  business  jobs,  so  that 
teachers’  marks  are  poor  indices  of  business 
success.  Of  course,  better  measurement  of 
school  success  would  be  worth  a  great  deal. 
It  would  help  to  avoid  misfits  and  failures, 
and  that  would  be  of  great  value. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  criteria  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  difficult  to  determine,  but  that,  until 
accurate  criteria  are  obtained,  predictions  will 
continue  to  be  faulty.  We  must  work  on  the 
problem  of  criteria  of  business  success,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  estimates  of  success 
provided  by  office  supervisors,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  output,  promotions,  salary  in¬ 
creases,  and  many  other  things,  each  variable 
and  each  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  research  be  directed  at  this  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

A  third  defect  in  our  predictive  efforts  has 
been  that  prognostic  tests  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  to  students  who  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  study  the  subject.  It  is  alw'ays  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  the  process  of  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  students  will  learn  many  of  the 
things  that  the  predictive  tests  were  designed 
to  discover  before  they  started  the  study.  It 
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is  readily  appreciated  that  many  graduate 
students  who  have  worked  on  problems  of 
prediction  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
thesis  have  felt  that  they  could  not  afford 
the  time  or  money  that  would  be  required 
for  a  thorough  study  of  their  tests.  It  would 
be  necessary'  that  the  test  be  given  to  students 
before  they  undertook  the  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  predicted,  and  then  to  wait  until 
those  students  had  finished  the  course,  and 
perhaps  longer — until  they  had  had  time  to 
get  jobs  and  to  hold  them  for  five  or  ten 
years.  Job  success,  salary'  increases,  and  pro¬ 
motions  might  then  be  determined.  Yet  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  complete  study  of  this  kind 
will  fail  to  yield  adequate  predictive  figures. 

It  seems  evident  that  we  must  have  more 
extensive  research  than  can  be  obtained  from 
candidates  for  masters’  and  doctors’  degrees. 
There  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  need  for  the 
development  of  at  least  one  commercial-edu¬ 
cation  foundation,  with  huge  financial  re¬ 
sources,  which  could  make  possible  extensive 
and  prolonged  studies,  under  the  most  com¬ 
petent  of  research  specialists,  if  adequate  in¬ 
vestigations  are  to  be  made. 

If  and  when  the  time  comes  that  adequate 
criteria  are  available  for  the  many  commer¬ 
cial  occupations,  and  if  and  when  batteries 
of  valid  predictive  tests  are  constructed  to 
measure  each  of  the  possible  significant  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  business  occupation,  it  may  be 
quite  possible  to  combine  the  results  of  the 
separate  elements  of  tests  and  of  criteria. 
This  might  be  done  by  statistical  procedures 
already  available  (partial  correlations,  re¬ 


gressions,  and  multiple  correlations),  so  that  j 
each  component  test  might  be  weighted  to  I 
the  extent  of  its  significant  contribution  to  | 
success  and  combined  with  each  other  simi-  ’ 
larly  weighted  test  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  yield 
the  best  possible  prediction. 

Prediction  is  probably  possible,  even 
though  it  is  a  more  complex  problem  than  f 
some  of  us  have  realized.  Yet  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  may  contribute  significantly  to  its  at¬ 
tainment,  even  if  they  cannot  take  ten  years 
to  a  study.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  ^ 
W'ay  of  developing  tests  of  single  elements,  | 
such  as  accurate  measurement  of  each  of  a  1 
score  of  traits;  tests  of  all  the  significant  | 
elements  of  subject  matter  (battery  tests)  ;  I 
tests  of  interest  and  aptitudes;  and  measure-  ' 
ment  devices  for  single  elements  of  possible 
criteria,  such  as  output  in  an  office,  success  > 
in  dealing  with  people,  the  extent  and  w'orth 
of  promotions  as  measures  of  success,  and 
many  others. 

We  need  not  be  discouraged  about  the 
complexity  of  prediction.  Our  combined  ef¬ 
forts  along  all  these  lines  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  progress,  and  every  little  gain  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  worth  while.  The  problem  of  avoid¬ 
ing  misfits;  excess  enrollments;  w'aste  of 
time,  effort,  and  money  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil;  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  better 
vocational  choices,  is  a  major  problem  in¬ 
deed.  It  deserves  the  combined  efforts  of  j 
everyone  capable  of  contribution  to  research,  | 
be  he  graduate  student,  research  specialist,  or 
director  of  the  much  needed  commercial- 
research  foundation. 


T^ew  Torh  State  Issues  Two  Bulletins 


Two  new'  bulletins  of  interest  to  commer- 
cial  educators  have  been  made  available 
by  the  New'  York  State  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  of  w'hich  Clinton  A.  Reed  is 
acting  chief. 

Bulletin  7  explains  the  changes  in  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  state  high  school  diploma 
in  business  subjects  and  the  new'  sequence  in 
merchandising. 


Bulletin  11  offers  suggestions  to  adminis-  I 
trators  for  a  thirteenth-year  (post-graduate)  j 
vocational  business  course.  I 

The  bulletins  w'ill  be  sent  without  charge, 
but  requests  from  outside  the  state  of  New 
York  should  be  accompanied  by  a  three-cent 
stamp.  Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education,  The  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York. 


-4- 


Alpha  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  hon¬ 
orary  graduate  fraternity  in  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  is  sponsoring  a  panel  discussion  in 
order  to  acquaint  business  educators  with  the 
implications  and  opportunities  in  training  for 
the  distributive  occupations. 


The  panel  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  Building  of  New'  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Friday  evening,  March  10. 

All  business  educators  of  the  metropolitan 
New'  York  area  are  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 
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Rhythm  and  Patternism 
In  Typewriting 


WILLIAM 

R. 

ODELL,  Ph.D. 


The  subject  of  rhythm  in  typewriting 
has  long  been  a  favorite  battleground 
for  typewriting  teachers.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  safe  to  say  that  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  present  teachers  of  typewriting  them¬ 
selves  learned  typewriting  from  teachers  who 
emphasized  rhythmic  writing.  It  is  probably 
true,  too,  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
teach  typewriting  today  make  use  of  devices- 
that  are  designed  to  instill  rhythmic  writing 
habits  in  their  students. 

Counting,  spelling,  beating,  tapping,  play¬ 
ing  phonograph  records,  using  metronomes, 
writing  in  unison,  and  other  devices  are  in 
common  use  everywhere  today  in  typewriting 
classrooms.  Some  rhythm  devices  are  so  old, 
in  fact,  that  they  seem  new  to  the  present 
generation  of  typewriting  teachers  when  re¬ 
vived  or  introduced  as  modern  ideas. 

In  spite  of  all  this  use  of  rhythm  devices, 
many  typewriting  teachers  for  a  long  time 
have  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  about  the 


But  let  us  examine  this  concept  further. 
In  typewriting,  the  typist  must  make  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  strokes.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
that  not  all  these  combinations  of  successive 
strokes  are  of  equal  difficulty.  Some  combi¬ 
nations  are  many  times  more  difficult  than 
others.  In  general,  the  more  independent  the 
two  succeeding  strokes  are,  the  faster  or 
easier  they  will  be  to  execute.  Thus  alter¬ 
nate-hand  strokes  are  the  fastest;  rocking 
strokes  (for  example,  at  or  on)  are  next  fast¬ 
est.  Combinations  using  independently  act¬ 
ing  fingers  are  faster  than  those  requiring 
non-independently  acting  fingers,  and  so  on 
through  many  shades  of  refinement. 

Since  this  is  true,  it  reasonably  follows 
that  no  person  will  be  able  to  write  at  his 
fastest  rate  if  he  is  forced  to  reduce  his  rate 
to  that  at  which  he  can  type  the  slowest  or 
most  difficult  combination.  Yet  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  must  be  done  if  the  learner  writes 
rhythmically,  as  rhythm  is  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  by  typewriting  teachers.  In  writing  the 
word  watering,  for  example,  the  rhythm  used 
would  have  to  set  a  rate  suitable  for  writing 
the  letters  tv-a-t-e-r  rather  than  the  letters 
i-n-g,  because  the  former  group  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  latter. 


whole  matter  of  rhythm  in  typewriting.  They 
know  that  students  can  write  in  even  rhythm 
if  required  to  do  so.  But  they  know,  too, 
that  immediately  after  the  requirement  or 
compulsion  ceases,  the  rhythmic  writing  dis¬ 
appears.  No  student  seems  to  write  rhythm¬ 
ically  naturally.  Good  students  write  smooth¬ 
ly  or  fluently,  perhaps,  but  not  rhythmically. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  digress 
briefly  to  examine  what  we  mean  by  rhythm,  j 
In  the  foregoing  discussion,  rhythm  has "" 
meant  simply  evenness  in  the  timing  of 
strokes  so  that  equal  time  intervals  occur  be¬ 
tween  successive  strokes.  This  has  been  the 
definition  of  rhythmic  typewriting  almost 
universally  accepted  by  typewriting  teachers 
in  this  country. 


There  is  a  second  way  of  defining  rhythm. 
It  has  been  used  especially  by  Harding  at  the 
University  of  London.  He  thinks  of  rhythm 
as  being  the  absence  of  jerkiness,  an  even 
onward  flow,  fluency,  or  "free  rhythm.”  He 
would  say  that  the  word  watering,  to  use  the 
same  example,  might  be  written  rhythmically 
even  though  the  first  five  letters  be  written 
slowly  and  the  final  three  rapidly. 

I  think  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
or  not  we  agree  as  to  which  definition  of 
rhythm  is  correct.  But  it  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  force  upon  our  pupils  what  ap¬ 
parently  is  an  uneconomical  way  of  writing 
— that  of  slowing  down  all  writing  activities 
to  the  rate  of  the  hardest  letter  combination. 
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I  am  willing  merely  to  mention  in  passing 
that  it  scarcely  ever  seems  justifiable  to  force 
all  the  students  in  a  typewriting  class  to 
write  at  any  given  rate.  To  do  so  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  students  ordinarily  differ 
considerably  in  their  ability  to  typewrite  after 
even  the  first  day’s  instruction.  To  use 
rhythm  as  a  class  teaching  device  is  objec¬ 
tionable  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  a  set 
beat  is  undesirable  for  any  individual  typist. 

Rhythm,  as  commonly  defined  by  type¬ 
writing  teachers,  has  at  least  three  justifiable 
uses  as  an  individual  teaching  device  in  type¬ 
writing.  In  all  three,  it  must  be  used  as  a 
remedial  teaching  device,  though — hence  on 
individual  students  rather  than  on  whole 
classes.  The  three  uses  are  (1)  for  individ¬ 
ual  students  who  should  be  forced  to  write 
more  slowly,  (2)  for  students  who  should 
be  forced  to  write  more  rapidly,  and  (3)  for 
students  who  write  uneven  typescript  (/.  e., 
of  irregular  blackness). 

With  the  foregoing  serving  as  an  intro¬ 
duction,  I  should  like  now  to  describe  some 
preliminary  research  related  to  rhythm  in 
typewriting.  The  research  is  in  an  unfinished 
condition  and  the  findings  still  are  highly 
tentative  and  incomplete;  however,  several 
extremely  interesting  facts  seem  to  be  clearly 
established. 

The  research  has  been  carried  on  by  Har¬ 
old  H.  Smith,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  and  me  over  a  fairly  long  period 
of  time.  We  have  made  use  of  a  so-called 
"rhythm  machine"  designed  by  Mr.  Rand  of 
Remington  Rand,  and  obtained  for  us 
through  the  courtesy  of  J.  L.  Salet,  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  General  School  Department, 
Remington  Typewriter  Division,  Remington 
Rand,  Inc.  George  Hossfield,  of  the  Under- 
wood-Elliott  Fisher  Company,  A.  A.  Bowie, 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  and  my 
former  secretary  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  Mrs.  Henrietta  F.  Rabe,  as¬ 
sisted  us  by  writing  on  the  machine. 

The  rhythm  machine  designed  by  Mr. 
Rand  consists  of  an  electric  motor  mounted 
on  a  wooden  board,  together  with  a  metal 
arm,  which  extends  over  a  standard  type¬ 
writer  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  operator 
to  typewrite  in  the  regular  fashion.  A  ticker 


♦  About  Dr.  Odell:  Director  of  seconda^  edu-  f 
cation  in  the  city  schools  of  Oakland,  California.  I 
For  several  years,  was  in  charge  of  commercial  ^ 
teacher  training  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  | 
University.  Author  of  several  texts  and  many  I 
articles  on  commercial  education,  a  B.E.W.  ' 
contributor  of  long  standing,  a  former  editor  of  f 
the  E.C.T.A.  Yearbook.  | 
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tape  is  fed  l.irough  behind  the  ribbon  in  such 
fashion  that  what  is  written  appears  on  the 
tape  instead  of  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  or-  | 
dinarily.  The  tape  is  pulled  through  by  the  ^ 
motor  at  an  even  rate  so  that  a  precise  meas-  j- 
ure  of  the  time  interval  that  elapses  between  i 
successive  strokes  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  [ 
spaces  that  appear  between  the  letter  im-  I 
prints  on  the  tape.  Almost  any  typewriter  I 
can  be  connected  w'ith  this  rhythm  machine 
by  making  a  few  simple  adjustments.  ^ 

I 

Our  Findings  : 

As  has  been  said,  our  findings  still  must 
be  considered  as  being  extremely  tentative,  j 
Much  careful  checking  and  analysis  will  be  r 
required  before  we  can  be  certain  concern-  ,5 
ing  them.  The  following  tentative  findings, 
however,  should  be  of  considerable  interest, 
since  they  clearly  have  important  implica-  I 
tions  concerning  the  techniques  of  teaching  [ 
typewriting.  Our  chief  findings  are  as  I 
follows;  li 

1.  There  is  a  general  tendency  for  expert  ^ 
typists  to  use  a  pattern  in  successive  writings  | 
of  any  given  word.  In  scarcely  a  single  in-  | 
stance  do  these  patterns  conform  to  the  tradi-  | 
tional  concept  of  rhythmic  writing  as  defined  | 
above — that  is,  an  even  interval  between  sue-  | 
cessive  strokes.  Instead,  they  conform  to  I 
Harding’s  definition  of  rhythm.  I- 

For  example,  the  word  art  in  general  is  f 
written  almost  always  with  a  and  r  closer 
than  T  and  /.  In  forty  instances  that  were 
examined,  only  once  were  r  and  t  nearer  to 
each  other  than  were  a  and  r.  This  was  true 
of  material  in  context  as  well  as  when  the  | 
isolated  word  was  written.  The  longest  word  1 
that  wj^s  written  rhythmically  in  the  tradi-  f 
tional  ^ense  was  crucifixion,  written  by  | 
Cieorge  Hossfield.  I 

J  2.  The  conclusion  is  that  with  certain  * 
words,  the  context  in  which  the  word  is  j 
written  seems  to  exert  a  considerable  influ-  % 
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ence  upon  the  pattern  that  is  used  for  writ¬ 
ing  it.  For  example,  in  the  word  towns,  in 
a  paragraph  in  which  the  word  occurred  six 
times  in  context,  the  pattern  for  the  writing 
1  of  towns  varied  considerably.  This  probably 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  what  precedes  or  fol¬ 
lows  affords  countless  opportunities  for  other 
combinations  to  be  used.  In  a  certain  sense, 
this  second  finding  conflicts  with  the  first 
)  one  reported. 

I  3.  Different  expert  typists  may  or  may  not 
}  write  the  same  words  with  the  same  pat- 
ternism.  For  example,  George  Hossfield  and 
Harold  Smith  used  practically  identical  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  word  crucifixion,  although  they 
used  a  distinctly  different  pattern  for  the 
word  spontaneous. 

i  4.  It  is  likely  that  individuals  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  ability  to  improve  in  type¬ 
writing  and  that  this  difference  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  use  of  a  device  such  as  was  used 
in  this  experiment.  For  example,  it  is  clear 
I  that  George  Hossfield  has  a  tremendous  pow¬ 
er  for  improvement:  that  is,  his  practice  is 
relatively  much  more  effective  than  that  of 
the  other  writers. 

In  five  practice  attempts,  for  example, 
George  Hossfield’s  practice  on  the  word 
crucifixion  greatly  improved  his  ability  to 
write  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  prac¬ 
ticed  only  within  a  sequence  of  thirteen  dis¬ 
associated  words  equal  to  it  in  length.  A  dis- 
^  tinct  improvement  was  noticeable  in  Mr. 
Hossfield’s  pattern  for  the  word  crucifixion 
in  each  successive  writing  of  it. 

The  possibility,  therefore,  of  using  such 
a  machine  for  prognostic  testing  is  clearly 
indicated.  In  addition,  there  is  reason  to 
I  believe  that  the  machine  may  be  useful  in 
answering  other  problems  connected  with  ef¬ 
fective  typewriting  practice,  as,  for  example, 
how  many  successive  times  a  word  should  be 
*  written  at  one  practice,  how  to  practice  a 
■  word — whether  in  sequence  or  out  of  se- 

’  quence — and  other  similar  questions. 

^  }  5.  The  writing  done  on  the  machine  indi- 

^  cated  clearly  that  the  time  needed  for  car- 
'I  I  riage  returns  and  for  carriage  shifts  was  very 
much  greater  than  ordinarily  is  accepted.  For 
^  ^  example,  George  Hossfield’s  carriage  return 
usually  required  as  much  time  as  the  making 
of  six  to  ten  strokes. 


Further  work  with  this  machine  should 
yield  other  worth-while  facts  concerning 
typewriting  and  effective  ways  of  teaching 
that  subject.  The  information  that  is  now 
available,  however,  throws  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  advisability  of  using  any 
rhythm  device  for  extensive  group  instruc¬ 
tion  in  typewriting.  What  we  have  discov-  i 
ered  by  use  of  the  machine  clearly  bears  out 
the  soundness  of  the  hypothesis  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 


Two  National  Typing  Authorities 
Discuss  Dr.  Odell’s  Article 


Harold  H.  Smith  William  R.  Foster 


By  William  R.  Foster 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York 

WE  have  discovered  the  idea  of  word 
patterns  (of  course  they  existed  and 
were  used  unknowingly  long  before  the  psy¬ 
chologists  discovered  them).  "Word  pat- 
ternism”  is  not  used  by  Dr.  Odell  with  the 
meaning  of  writing  words  as  wholes,  but 
rather  with  the  thought  that  in  the  writing 
of  all  words  there  is  a  certain  rhythmic 
pattern. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  from  these 
rhythm-machine  experiments,  past  or  future, 
is  whether  or  not  there  is  any  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  rhythm  patterns  are  enough 
alike  to  give  some  basis  to  believe  there  is 
for  each  word  a  rhythm  patternism  that  is 
definitely  similar  in  the  typing  of  superior 
or  even  average  typists. 

Do  certain  letters  in  a  word  necessarily 
go  together,  as  it  were,  in  a  minor  whole? 
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If  they  do,  tlien  we  tan,  witli  confidence, 
teach  our  pupils  the  discovered  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  word  wholes.  If  not,  then  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  teach  any 
expert’s  own  personal  rhythmical  patterns  is 
not  on  sound  ground  and  would  be,  there¬ 
fore,  ecjuivalent  to  imposing  the  mannerisms 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  genius  upon  common 
clay,  rather  than  inculcating  sturdy  basic  ty’p- 
ing  virtues. 

I  recall  Mr.  SoRelle’s  commenting  on  the 
performance  of  a  speed  champion  several 
years  ago.  This  champion  always  struck  c 
with  her  first  finger  when  c  follow'ed  e — a 
fingering  idiosyncrasy  that  Mr.  SoRelle 
claimed  was  all  right,  for  her,  but  dynamite 
for  the  masses. 

The  first  seven  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Odell’s 
paper  represent  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  bases  his  further  arguments. 
Although  he  regards  the  first  ten  as  an  intro¬ 
duction,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  para¬ 
graphs  he  makes  some  very  forthright  asser¬ 
tions.  To  me,  he  seems  to  disregard  some 
important  factors  in  hastening  to  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Dr.  Odell  does  not  use  words  loosely,  so 
when  he  claims  the  rhythm  machine  can  be 
used  for  prognostic  testing,  we  must  assume 
he  means  just  that  and  not  diagnostic  testing, 
or  something  else. 

Meaning  prognostic  testing,  he  must, 
therefore,  also  mean  that  Mr.  Hossfield  pos¬ 
sesses  some  native  ability  to  improve,  an 
ability  the  machine  can  discover.  Perhaps 
so,  but  Dr.  Odell  gives  us  nothing  to  show 
that  he  has  thought  of  and  rejected,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  or  sound  psychological  doc¬ 
trine,  other  possibilities — and  there  are  other 
possibilities. 

Is  the  ability  to  improve  inherited?  Has 
it  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  ambition 
cannot  be  aroused  to  such  a  point  (by  con¬ 
tests,  let  us  say)  as  to  make  a  speed  cham¬ 
pion  like  Mr.  Hossfield  not  only  .strive  to 
improve,  but  actually  improve?  In  other 
words,  doesn’t  environment  play  a  big  part 
in  developing  the  ability  to  improve? 

I  have  a  very  definite  recollection  of  Al¬ 
bert  Tangora’s  saying,  at  a  demonstration  he 
gave  before  one  of  the  large  commercial 
teachers’  conventions,  that  after  his  with¬ 


drawal  from  one  of  the  camps  of  profes-  i 
iional  typists,  he  missed  the  stimulus  of  the 
drive  of  compulsion  their  presence  had  given 
him.  He  had,  therefore,  evolved  the  plan 
of  using  phonograph  records  to  "pace”  him 
on  to  greater  effort.  He  improved  .so  much  | 
that  he  won  a  signal  victory. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  result  did  not 
come  from  his  having  been  a  champion  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  past;  he  had  to  have  the 
environment  of  striving  to  improve  in  order 
to  succeed. 

Dr.  Odell  dismisses  what  he  regarded  as 
seemingly  contradictory  evidence  between 
the  results  obtained  from  the  writing  of  art 
and  towns.  He  says,  ”In  a  certain  sense  this 
second  finding  conflicts  with  the  first  one  re¬ 
ported,”  but  he  lets  the  matter  rest  there.  He  ; 
didn’t  call  to  our  attention  that  art  is  an  all¬ 
left-hand  word  and  towns  an  alternate-hand 
word.  I 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  do  not  | 
claim  that  this  difference  in  the  kind  of  word 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  Dr.  Odell  explain  or  ! 
prove  with  the  aid  of  the  rhythm-machine  ; 
record  that  this  conflict  is  ”in  a  certain  sense” 


only. 

Since  1915,  when  it  was  suggested^  that 
dance  and  march  records  be  used  for  rhythm 
purposes  in  order  to  develop  greater  typing 
skill,  many  champions  have  come  and  gone. 
A  few  of  the  fashionable  ideas  about  rhythm 
have  come  and  gone,  too.  Dr.  Odell  says 
that  teachers  "for  a  long  time  have  felt  some¬ 
what  uncomfortable  about  the  whole  matter 
of  rhythm  in  typewriting.”  A  guilty  con¬ 
science?  Yet  these  teachers  evidently  went 
on  with  their  rhythm  work. 

I  have  known  of  some  others  who  became 
bewildered  about  it  all,  and,  believing  that 
something  unsound  was  being  foisted  upon 
them,  decided  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  rhythm  devices  of  any  kind. 

Under  such  conditions  a  new  word  with¬ 
out  the  bad  associations  of  the  old  appeared. 
"Fluency”  appealed  to  many  of  them,  for 
they  could  see  that  it  existed  and  that  metro¬ 
nomic  rhythm,  at  least  in  a  typist’s  word, 
did  not.  Such  rhythm,  experiments  have 

*  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association  C'onven- 
fion. 
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proved,  doesn’t  exist  even  with  one  of  our 
^reat  dance-band  leaders. 

But  what  of  it.^  We  typing  teachers  are 
interested  in  rhythm  as  a  learning  device 
only;  what  we  want  to  know'  is,  "Does  work¬ 
ing  for  metronomic  rhythm  help  our  pupils 
to  attain  greater  fluency,  accuracy,  speed,  and 
evenness  of  typescript.^”  And  we  want  this 
answered  clearly  and  authoritatively. 

Dr.  Odell  observes  that  "no  person  will  be 
able  to  write  at  his  fastest  rate  if  he  is  forced 
to  reduce  his  rate  to  that  at  which  he  can 
type  the  slowest  or  most  difficult  combina¬ 
tion.”  But  w’hat  about  typing  under  different 
conditions  later  on,  when  the  phonograph 
record  has  been  stilled.^ 

And  even  if  speed  does  not  then  immedi¬ 
ately  increase,  are  we  to  assume  from  Dr. 
Odell’s  statement  that  our  rhythmic  device 
has  therefore  failed  }  What  about  other  typ¬ 
ing  skills,  such  as  accuracy,  ease  in  writing, 
and  evenness  in  typescript.^ 

Dr.  Odell  admits  rhythm  has  "justifiable 
uses  as  an  individual  teaching  device.”  We 
have  in  our  classes  sometimes  from  to  70 
students  and  but  40  to  60  minutes  in  which 
to  teach,  yet  he  assumes  we  cannot  use 
rhythm  justifiably  because  we  cannot  use  it 
individually. 

But  wait!  First,  we  can  justifiably  present 
problems  to  an  entire  class  that  require  in¬ 
dividual  solution  later.  This  individual  prob¬ 
lem  of  rhythm  is  going  to  concern  many  in 
the  class.  Second,  and  somew'hat  akin  to  the 
first,  writing  at  a  slow'er  rate  than  the  pupil 
ordinarily  does  is  not  so  great  a  crime  against 
speed  as  Dr.  Odell  would  have  us  believe. 
In  typing  at  a  slow’  rate,  pupils  can  improve 
other  typing  skills,  for  they  then  have  time 
between  motions  to  plan  for  more  skillful 
typing  in  so  far  as  it  involves  certain  of  their 
individual  difficulties.  Why,  they  can  even 
improve  their  speed  to  the  extent  that  they 
plan  for  and  achieve  a  swifter,  more  dynamic 
stroking  and  releasing  of  the  keys,  better 
hand  position,  better  control  of  bodily  pos¬ 
ture  and  tension. 

Without  telling  my  II- 1  pupils  why  I  was 
trying  five  rhythm  records,  I  asked  them  to 
write  first  in  every  instance  an  expert’s 
rhythm  drill  for  30  seconds  and  then  for  a 
minute  some  easy  straight  matter  with  which 


they  were  familiar.  I  don’t  want  you  to  think 
I  have  stars  only— several  don’t  like  to  write 
with  records.  But  here  are  some  rather  inter¬ 
esting  comments; 

"Greater  ease;  fewer  errors.” 

"Writing  more  even  in  color  than  before." 

'It  gave  me  more  time  to  think  of  what  I  was 
going  to  type  and  made  me  have  better  accuracy; 
my  fingers  didn’t  get  jumbled  up.  Usually  when  I 
type  fast  I  get  so  nervous  that  I  make  many  errors 
and  type  fewer  words.” 

As  to  Dr.  Odell’s  Point  5,  regarding  the 
time  needed  for  Mr.  Hossfield’s  carriage  re¬ 
turns,  I  don’t  assume  from  this  that  we 
should  allow  beginners  that  much  contrast. 
Beginners  writing  only  sixty  strokes  a  min¬ 
ute  might  be  able,  after  ten  weeks,  to  throw 
the  carriage  in  one  second  (the  time  it  takes 
Mr.  Hossfield  to  write  eleven  strokes). 

While  I  agree  with  Dr.  Odell  that  the 
very  few  experiments  so  far  reported  with 
the  rhythm  machine  seem  to  have  promise, 

I  also  agree  with  him  that  we  need  more 
experiments  and  more  study  before  we  can 
come  to  convincing  conclusions  regarding 
rhythm. 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Sew  York  City 

I  AGREE — and  disagree— with  my  two 
good  friends.  Dr.  Odell  and  Mr.  Foster. 
Both  have  raised  questions  that  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  by  preparing  other  articles.  I 
have  spent  several  hours  going  over  my  col¬ 
lection  of  kymograph  and  tape  records,  made 
between  1919  and  1936,  hoping  to  find 
something  that  could  be  whipped  into  form 
for  illustrative  purposes,  but  that  must  wait. 

First,  with  reference  to  several  of  Dr. 
Odell’s  remarks; 

1.  I  think  many  teachers  w'ould  assure  Dr. 
Odell  that  at  least  some  of  our  students  con¬ 
tinue  to  type  in  approximately  metronomic 
rhythm  and  at  the  same  rate  after  a  phono¬ 
graph  record  stops  as  they  do  while  it  is 
playing.  This  is  a  matter  of  training.  Many 
teachers  stop  and  start  the  phonograph  pur¬ 
posely  to  help  students  learn  how  to  main¬ 
tain  a  predetermined  stroking  rate.  This  is 
an  essential  element  of  typing  skill,  because 
efficient  performance  depends  upon  con- 
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stiously  maintaining  the  stroking  rate  at  a 
certain  level  even  when  flowing  rhythm  is 
used. 

2.  His  statement  that  students  do  not 
"write  rhythmically  naturally”  is  also  a  little 
misleading.  This  depends  upon  what  they 
are  typing.  Experience  teaches  us  that,  if 
they  are  typing  repetitively  a  single  word  or 
a  sentence  of  a  line  or  so  in  length,  there  is 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  type  in  metro¬ 
nomic  or  approximately  metronomic  rhythm. 
This  is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
tendency  is  probably  due  to  the  feeling  of 
monotony  that  accompanies  such  repetition. 
When  we  repeat  anything  over  and  over 
again  monotonously — as  in  walking,  for  ex¬ 
ample — we  tend  to  employ  a  metronomic 
timing  pattern. 

Anyone  who  transcribes  something  well 
within  his  understanding  and  ability,  with¬ 
out  pressing  for  speed,  also  tends  to  work 
metronomically.  In  fact,  it  has  been  noted 
frequently  that  efficient  transcribers  work  at 
somewhat  less  than  their  top  speeds  and 
somew’hat  metronomically,  whereas  at  their 
top  speeds  they  use  a  flowing  rhythm 
(fluency). 

All  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  efficient  typing  requires  re¬ 
duction  in  operative  speed  and  closer  ap¬ 
proach  to  metronomic  rhythm  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  difficulty.  How  much  of  this 
tendency  toward  using  an  approximately 
metronomic  rhythm  is  natural  or  acquired, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  automatic  or  con¬ 
scious,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  do  know 
that  it  was  the  realization  that  ty  pists  W'orked 
too  jerkily  and  unsteadily  that  originally  in¬ 
spired  the  movement  toward  rhythm. 
Furthermore,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
newer  idea  of  flowing  rhythm  or  fluency  has 
been  the  conviction  held  by  many  teachers, 
based  on  their  experiences  with  students,  that 
metronomic  rhythm  has  been  of  real  benefit 
to  their  students  up  to  a  certain  point. 

3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  only  two 
conditions  warrant  emphasis  on  metronomic 
rhythm;  (a)  the  need  to  force  students  to 
type  more  slowly  and  (b)  the  need  to  force 
them  to  type  more  rapidly.  The  third  reason 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Odell,  to  insure  more  even 
press  work  (evenness  of  type  impressions) 


is  really  a  signal  that  the  student  needs  to  i  t 
type  more  slowly  in  order  to  gain  control  of 
the  uniformity  of  his  strokes.  j 

In  any  event,  the  principal  effect  of  any  I  , 
teaching  device  that  emphasizes  metronomic 
rhythm  is  to  set  a  desirable  pace  at  which 
the  typist  can  modify  his  typing  motions  and 
responses,  thus  actually  improving  his  typing 
technique.  Each  such  improvement  results 
in  an  increase  in  basic  skill.  Many  of  these 
improvements  in  technique  must  be  made  at 
speeds  less  than  best  speeds.  Mr.  Foster  re¬ 
marks  about  this. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that  all  typists, 
especially  students,  can  profit  much  from 
practicing  at  reduced  speeds.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  aware  of  w  hat  they  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove — hand  position,  finger  action,  group¬ 
ing  of  strokes,  rhythm  of  movement,  etc. 

As  long  as  this  practice  is  intelligently  done, 
it  is  clear  that  every  student,  regardless  of  his 
top  speed,  can  profit  from  some  daily  prac¬ 
tice  at  reduced  speeds.  Inability  to  maintain 
metronomic  rhythm  within  the  range  of  nor¬ 
mal  school  achievement,  up  to  40  or  50  1 

words  a  minute,  is  a  sure  sign  of  poor  tech-  I 
nique.  Rhythmic  practice  at  fixed  rates,  es¬ 
pecially  on  familiar  matter,  is  almost  certain 
to  improve  some  phase  of  technique,  and  the 
improved  technique  will  be  available  W'hen  | 
the  stroking  speed  is  increased.  i 

Admitting  these  things,  we  can  grant  the 
use  of  metronomic  rhythm  as  a  unison  con¬ 
trol  device,  always  providing  it  is  intelligent¬ 
ly  used.  Whether  its  use  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  remedial  or  primary  depends  upon 
the  definition  of  these  terms.  All  improve-  | 
ment  in  speed  is  the  result  of  correcting  or 
eliminating  motions.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  remedial  and  primary  learn¬ 
ing.  Maybe  it  is  not  important  to  do  so.  The 
principal  thing  is  the  improvement. 

Dr.  Odell  saves  the  day  in  his  next-to-last 
sentence  when  he  uses  the  word  "extensive.” 
Here,  again,  we  need  to  define  the  term.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  misuse  of  metronomic- 
rhythm  devices  through  overuse.  There  are 
many  other  vital  aims  in  ty’ping  besides 
"rhythm,”  however  it  is  defined.  Dr.  Odell 
has  gone  to  some  pains  to  discover  just  what 
the  term  "rhythm”  means.  The  teacher  who 
lacks  personal  typing  skill  may  well  feel  very 
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>  uncertain  amid  these  apparently  contradictory' 
definitions.  Perhaps  the  following  notes 
based  on  a  kymograph  record  of  a  test  I 
made  some  years  ago  will  be  enlightening: 

The  elapsed  time  of  the  typing  test — copy¬ 
ing  a  paragraph  of  Kimball  contest  matter — 
was  69.12  seconds.  Deducting  9  strokes, 
whose  elapsed  time  could  not  be  determined 
separately,  and  10  carriage  returns  followed 
I  by  the  first  letter  on  the  following  lines, 
there  remained  a  total  of  63.14  seconds, 
j  which  were  completely  analyzed  and  account- 
!  ed  for  in  the  study.  The  average,  or  mean, 
j  elapsed  time  of  the  651  remaining  strokes 
typed  in  these  63.14  seconds  was  .0969  sec¬ 
ond  per  stroke;  the  median,  0.941  second 
I  per  stroke. 

Note  the  insignificant  difference  between 
the  mean  and  the  median — only  .0028 
(28 ''10,000)  of  a  second  per  stroke.  Could 
such  a  tremendous  concentration  of  stroking 
around  a  stroking  rate  of  better  than  10 
strokes  a  second  possibly  be  accidental  on  a 
keyboard  possessing  the  obstacles  to  finger¬ 
ing  facility  that  are  known  to  exist?  Then 
check  the  following  table: 


Of  the 

Over  a 

htO  Tot.tl 

Per 

Ranged 

Total 

Strokes 

Cent 

Between 

Area  of 

Ml 

95.8 

.05  to  .15  sec. 

624 

93.1 

.06  to  .15 

1/10  sec. 

S6l 

83.'^ 

.06  to  .12  ” 

465 

69.4 

.06  to  .10  ” 

1  ''20  sec. 

411 

61.3 

.07  to  .10  ” 

1/25  ” 

337 

50.2 

.07  to  .09  ” 

1/33  ” 

238 

35.5 

.08  to  .09  ” 

1/50  ” 

126 

18.8 

.08 

112 

16.7 

.09 

99 

14.8 

.07 

^  To  me,  the  most  striking  thing  in  this 
I  study  was  the  fact  that  50.2  per  cent  of  the 

I  strokes  in  the  test  were  typed  at  intervals  of 

I  .07,  .08,  and  .09  second  per  stroke.  (Refer 
to  the  solid  black  portion  of  the  graph  that 


is  shown  here.)  The  greatest  concentration 
was  at  .08  second  per  stroke.  These  facts, 
taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  mean 
and  the  median  inter¬ 
vals,  indicate  that  the 
typist  who  wrote  the 
test  must  have  striven 
consciously  for  a 
steady  stroking  rate  of 
approximately  .07  or 
.08  second  per  inter¬ 
val — 12  to  14  strokes 
a  second.  This  aim  did 
not  preclude  his  taking 
advantage  of  easy 
combinations,  because 
in  two  instances  in  the 
test  he  reduced  the 
stroking  intervals  to 
.02  (1/50)  second 

and  two  other  strok¬ 
ing  intervals  to  .03 
second. 

It  can  hardly  be  a 
coincidence  that  93.1 
per  cent  of  the  strokes  in  the  test  clustered 
around  the  mean  and  median  intervals  and 
over  a  total  area  equal  to  those  intervals — 
.1  second.  Such  precision  at  high  speed 
strongly  indicates  consciously  controlled  per¬ 
formance.  That  it  is  possibly  habitual  in  na¬ 
ture  only  emphasizes  the  importance  of  con¬ 
scious  training  tow'ard  metronomic  as  well 
as  flowing  rhythms.  All  habits  of  this  na¬ 
ture  must  pass  through  the  stage  of  con¬ 
sciously  controlled  practice  effort. 

Dr.  Odell  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
students  should  never  aim  at  metronomic 
rhythm,  but  since  he  casts  doubt  upon  it  as 
a  unison  practice  objective  and  otherwise, 
the  unthinking  reader  may  assume  that  it  is 
a  false  objective.  As  I  see  it,  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  any  teacher  read  into  Dr.  Odell’s  sug¬ 
gested  conclusions  a  finality  to  which  they  do 
not  pretend  and  which  he,  himself,  vigor¬ 
ously  disclaims. 
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Graph  Showing  Dis¬ 
tribution  OF  Strokes 
According  to  Elapsed 
Intervals  Between 
Strokes  in  a  Typing 
Test  at  the  Rate  of 
132  Acti  al  Words  a 
Minute. 


Men  in  great  place  arc  thrice  servants — servants  of  the  sovereign 
or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  business. — Francis  Bacon. 
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An  Approach  to  Teaching 
Creative  Letter  Writing 


CARL  NAETHLR 


Perhaps  like  me,  you  conduct  classes 
in  business  letter  writing  for  mixed 
groups  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  In  my  classes  there  are  students 
from  the  departments  of  accounting,  eco¬ 
nomics,  English,  sociology,  journalism,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  secretarial  administration.  Most 
of  these  students  have  had  little  or  no  actual 
business  experience.  This  lack  of  experience 
constitutes  a  hurdle  that  I  must  help  them 
take  gradually,  good-naturedly,  and  grace¬ 
fully.  And  in  a  one-semester  course  at  that! 

Before  continuing  my  main  theme — an 
approach  to  creative  letter  writing — I  must 
confess  that  were  it  not  for  some  six  years’ 
business  apprenticeship  as  accountant  and  as 
private  secretar)’,  during  which  I  "took 
down”  and,  as  I  gained  experience,  dictated 
many  a  letter  and  report,  I  should,  indeed, 
feel  baffled  now. 

Instead  of  assigning  my  students  half  a 
dozen  chapters  in  some  interesting  b(x>k  on 
modern  business  methods,  the  reading  of 
which  might  familiarize  them  with  some  of 
the  methods  and  practices  of  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  American  business,  I  assign  them  a 
problem  or  a  case. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  teaching  by  the  problem  or  case  meth¬ 
od  long  enough  at  notable  schools,  including 
the  Harv'ard  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
to  be  more  and  more  firmly  convinced  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  method  of  teaching  that  brings 
the  student  immediately  in  touch  with  real 
business  problems  of  varying  degrees  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  to  the  solution  of  which  he  must  de¬ 
vote  concentrated  effort,  both  businesslike 
and  imaginative. 

Early  in  the  course,  I  select  from  the  text. 


or  from  my  letter  files,  a  simple  but  interest¬ 
ing  problem  that  requires  for  its  solution 
not  merely  ability  to  write  correctly,  but  also 
sufficient  imagination  to  see  the  other  per¬ 
son’s  point  of  view,  especially  his  needs; 
likewise,  sufficient  business  common  sense  to 
write  a  letter  that  above  all  else  establishes 
the  writer  as  a  man  or  woman  of  sound  busi¬ 
ness  character  and  progressive  business  pol¬ 
icy'.  I  recall  with  pleasure  the  stimulating, 
businesslike  problems  published  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  problem  in  an¬ 
swering  an  inquiry  that  a  well-established, 
but  not  large,  implement  house  in  the  Middle 
West  received  from  an  equally  well-estab¬ 
lished  importers’  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  message  in  the  agent’s  letter  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  catalogue  and  full  information 
about  prices,  etc.,  of  your  plows  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  are  not  being  sold  in  Chile. 

At  present  I  represent  such  American  firms  as 
(here  followed  the  names  of  three  well-known 
manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines)  and  would  like 
to  add  your  various  items  to  my  list,  as  I  think 
there  is  a  good  market  here  for  them  if  they  are 
priced  right. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

In  asking  students  to  prepare,  outside  of 
class,  a  suitable  reply  to  this  inquiry',  I  give 
them  a  few  explanations  and  suggestions 
similar  to  the  following: 

Assume  that  this  letter  has  been  handed  to  you. 
the  assistant  to  the  sales  manager  of  the  Midwest 
Implement  Company,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  im¬ 
mediate  reply.  Your  firm  does  not,  for  reasons 
that  you  make  clear,  export  its  products,  but  con¬ 
fines  its  sales  to  the  United  States,  even  though 
It  IS  aware  of  the  sales  possibilities  in  some  of  the 
South  American  markets. 

Using  these  and  such  other  data  as  may  seem 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  a  businesslike 
solution  of  this  problem,  write  a  suitable  reply 
to  the  inquirer. 
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Alter  reading  the  letter,  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  is  likely  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  exercise  in  writing  a  routine  letter. 
A  foreigner  in  far-off  Chile,  of  whom  the 
firm  has  never  heard,  desires  printed  and 
other  information  about  its  products,  with 
a  view  to  importing  them  later  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  firm’s  present  policy  is 
not  to  export.  So  what  is  the  use  of  bother¬ 
ing  to  send  the  inquirer  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  (believe  it  or  not,  it  costs  the  firm  45 
cents  a  copy)  and  other  information.^  A 
reply,  short  and  to  the  point,  but,  of  course, 
friendly  in  tone  so  as  to  soften  the  "refusal,” 
should  take  care  of  him  all  right.  Before 
very  long,  our  average  student  will  have  for¬ 
mulated  a  reply  somewhat  like  the  following: 

Dear  Sir: 

>X4iile  we  greatly  appreciate  your  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  Midwest  products,  we  regret  to  have  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  our  policy  to  sell  our  goods 
only  in  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  for  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  again. 

Then  he  rests  content  that  he  has  solved  the 
problem  satisfactorily! 

Little  does  this  student  realize  that  his 
"solution”  is  hardly  more  than  a  thoughtless 
refusal,  devoid  of  practically  every  essential 
element  needed  for  a  constructive  business 
letter.  He  has  failed  utterly  to  place  himself 
in  the  position  both  of  the  inquirer  and  that 
of  the  assistant  to  the  sales  manager  of  the 
Midwest  Implement  Company.  He  has  not 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  inquiry  to  con¬ 
sider  adequate  means  of  giving  this  man  in 
far-off  Chile  the  desired  information,  or  even 
a  small  portion  of  it. 

Moreover,  in  disregarding  the  inquirer's 
wishes,  he  has  not  considered  the  interests 
of  his  own  firm,  which,  if  it  maintains  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  policy  at  all,  might,  quite  con¬ 
ceivably,  wish  to  increase  the  feeling  of  good 
will  that  this  foreign  businessman  apparently 
has  toward  it.  In  short,  the  student  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  business 
problem.  His  failure  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
business  experience  and  business  knowledge ; 
to  thoughtlessness  and  lack  of  imagination; 
to  natural  inertia  toward  writing;  or  to  other 
more  or  less  noticeable  causes. 

In  order  to  get  a  thoughtful  and  business¬ 


like  solution  to  the  foregoing  problem,  the 
teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  go  over  the 
important  phases  of  the  case  at  the  time  oj 
assignment,  with  a  view  to  giving  his  stu¬ 
dents  a  fairly  comprehensive  insight  into  the 
methods  and  policies  of  the  Midwest  Imple¬ 
ment  Company  pertinent  to  this  problem. 
He  might  even  go  as  far  as  to  suggest  sev¬ 
eral  solutions  in  the  light  of  these  methods 
and  policies,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  certain  of 
receiving  businesslike  work  from  his  stu¬ 
dents. 

Of  course,  that  is  making  letter  writing 
easy,  perhaps  too  easy.  But  if  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  have  little  knowledge  of 
business,  the  instructor  must  supply  such  in¬ 
formation  as  may  serve  them  as  a  starting 
point,  a  foundation,  for  their  letters. 

Since  each  new  problem  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  presumably,  presents  a  different  set 
of  business  conditions,  the  student  must  con¬ 
tinually  make  fresh  and  increasingly  in¬ 
genious  adjustments  so  as  to  do  full  justice 
to  his  assignments.  As  the  course  progresses, 
he  may  be  asked  to  adjust  complaints  for  a 
retailer,  to  collect  debts  for  a  wholesaler,  to 
sell  goods  to  professional  men,,  mechanics, 
clerks,  or  society  women.  Thus,  practically 
every'  real  letter  problem  offers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  constructive,  spirited,  businesslike, 
and,  above  all  else,  creative  writing. 

Most  assuredly,  the  reply  suggested  by  the 
inquiry  that  we  have  used  for  an  illustration 
presents  an  opportunity  for  thoughtful  treat¬ 
ment.  The  service  element  should  find  very' 
prominent  expression  in  it.  Assuming  that 
the  Midwest  Implement  Company  does  a  sat¬ 
isfactory'  domestic  business  now,  the  time 
may  not  be  far  off  when  it  may  wish  to  sell 
its  well-known  and  well-made  products 
abroad — and  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
agent  in  Chile.  At  any  rate,  it  is  good  busi- 

♦  About  Carl  N aether:  Associate  professor  of 
English,  in  charge  of  classes  in  business  writing. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Degrees  in  education,  commerce,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  from  Lenox  College,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  University  of  Michigan.  Y*5«' 
president  of  the  American  Business  Writing 
Association.  Author  of  several  books  on  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing  and  advertising;  contributor 
to  advertising  and  business-education  magazines. 
Has  written  several  other  articles  for  the  B.E.W. 
Hobby:  breeding  rare  foreign  doves. 
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nesb  to  (.ultivale  the  man’s  ^ood  will;  at 
least,  to  send  liiin  the  catalogue  he  asked  lor, 
not  only  as  a  reward  for  his  interest  in  Mid¬ 
west  products,  but  also  as  a  means  of  better 
acquainting  him  with  these  prcxlucts  so  that 
he  can  compare  their  qualities  and  prices 
with  those  of  similar  products. 

Moreover,  it  would  save  the  inquirer  both 
time  and  effort  if  the  person  replying  would 
send  him  the  names  of  several  competitors 
who  export  to  South  American  countries.  A 
broadminded  correspondent  might  go  even  a 
step  farther  and  send  copies  of  the  inquiry 
to  several  such  competitors,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  send  catalogues  and  price  in¬ 
formation  to  the  businessman  in  Chile.  In 
short,  an  alert  correspondent  would  regard 
the  whole  problem  from  the  long  point  of 
view  and  frame  his  reply  so  as  to  promote 
friendly  relations,  thus; 

Dear  Mr.  Gonzales; 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
November  and  for  your  interest  in  Midwest 
products.  In  accordance  with  your  wish,  we  are 
sending  you  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and 
price  list  today. 

We  realize  that  your  country’  offers  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  products  such  as  ours,  and  w-e  should  like 
to  establish  business  relations  with  you  now. 
Since  our  plant  is  kept  busy  supplying  the  domestic 
market,  however,  and  since  your  market  would,  in 
all  probability,  require  a  product  made  especially 
to  meet  its  needs,  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear 
to  enter  this  or  any  other  foreign  market  at  pres¬ 
ent.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  may 
not  wish  to  change  our  policy  within  the  next  ten, 
or  even  five,  years. 

In  order  to  save  you  a  little  time,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  your  request  for  a  cata¬ 
logue  and  other  information  to  the  following 
manufacturers,  who  are  engaged  in  export  trade: 

The  Rock  Island  Plow  Company.  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  Mr.  F.  Fraime,  Manager  of  Exports. 

The  Eastern  Implement  House,  Franklinville, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Charles  Knightheart,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

You  will  no  doubt  hear  from  these  firms  shortly 
after  you  receive  this  letter. 

When  you  have  looked  over  our  catalogue  and 
price  lists,  Mr.  Gonzales,  please  let  us  know  some¬ 
time  what  you  think  of  the  general  suitability  of 
Midwest  products  for  your  particular  market. 
Should  you  wish  additional  information,  please 
let  us  know  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

It  takes  but  a  little  more  time  and  effort 
to  write  a  thoughtful  letter,  one  that  is  likely 


to  promote  a  Iriendly  feeling  by  meeting  at 
least  some  of  the  reader’s  needs,  than  it  does  ! 
to  send  a  hasty  reply  that  gains  little  or  noth-  I 
mg  for  either  the  sender  or  the  recipient. 

It  is  true  that  the  mcxlern  business  letter  is 
a  much  more  thoughthil  message,  at  least  as 
far  as  friendly  and  alert  business  promotion 
is  concerned,  than  its  stereotyped  predecessor 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  | 

Still,  the  question  remains,  ’’Can  creative 
business  writing  really  be  taught.^”  Hardly. 
But  if  the  learners  are  reasonably  intelligent  ' 
and  wide-awake,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  can 
win  their  confidence  and  lead  them  to  center 
their  attention  on  the  prescribed  tasks.  Under  | 
the  direction  of  such  a  teacher,  a  problem  in  ' 
letter  writing  becomes  a  lifelike  business 
project,  to  be  approached  with  a  keen  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  importance  to  both  reader  and  ; 
writer — and  of  its  possibilities  as  an  oppor-  | 
tunity  for  truly  imaginative  business  writing. 

I  can  think  of  no  incentive  more  likely  to  ^ 
prompt  a  student  of  business  letter  writing  | 
to  take  serious  measures  to  improve  his  style 
than  for  the  teacher  to  outline  the  actual  i 
business  conditions  that  surround  the  plan-  1 
ning,  writing  or  dictating,  and  dispatching  i 
of  a  letter,  or  series  of  letters,  that  brought 
favorable  returns. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  a  progressive 
teacher  of  business  correspondence  has  on  ^ 
file  a  large  and  varied  supply  of  actual  busi-  . 
ness  cases  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  study 
of  such  material  is  likely  to  fire  the  learner’s 
imagination  so  that  he  will  want  to  test  his 
own  ability  to  understand  similar  situations 
and  to  conceive  ingenious  solutions  for  them. 

A  teacher,  provided  he  is  a  proficient  w  rit¬ 
er  himself,  can  usually  generate  sufficient  en¬ 
thusiasm  so  that  his  students  will  to 

write.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  compulsory 
courses  in  writing,  in  which  it  is  usually  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  students  enrolled  to  min/  to 
write. 

The  sensible  way  is  to  stimulate  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interest  in  his  work  so  that  he  is  eager  | 
to  have  his  writing  "taken  to  pieces”  in  class  j 
— eager  to  try  his  hand  again  on  the  same  | 
problem;  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  prac¬ 
tice,  intelligent  practice  and  plenty  of  it,  that 
results  in  the  development  of  an  acceptable 
and  distinctive  styde. 
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How  We  Teach 
Retail  Selling 


GEORGE 

F. 

HONACKER 


A  MOMENT  S  reflection  on  the  phrase 
"distributive  education"  will  serve  to 
call  the  scope  of  this  expression  to 
the  attention  of  even  the  most  uninformed 
person.  The  phrase  must  be  broad,  for  it 
includes  many  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  our  economic  setup  and  takes  in  almost 
the  entire  area  between  production  or  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  final  act  of  consumption. 

Thus,  included  in  this  field  is  the  study 
of  such  subjects  as  merchandising,  store 
service,  store  management,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  economics,  marketing,  and  salesman¬ 
ship  (not  the  usual  conventional  subject 
taught  on  the  half-unit  basis).  Much  related 
material,  such  as  accounting,  business  law, 
and  business  finance,  also  constitutes  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  entire  field. 

Those  administering  and  supervising  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  city  of  Albany  realize  that  the 
retail  stores  in  Albany  look  to  the  high 
schools  for  at  least  part  of  their  supply  of 
trained  young  men  and  women.  It  is  further 
recognized  that  the  increased  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  scientific  salesmanship, 
especially  in  retailing. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  rather  extensive 
survey,  those  in  charge  of  the  curriculum 
added  a  subject  that  we  have  chosen  to  call 
Salesmanship  and  Retail  Selling.  This  cur¬ 
ricular  addition  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  In  September,  approximately  79  stu¬ 
dents,  seniors  who  were  considered  capable 
of  doing  good  work  (on  the  basis  of  past 
performances),  enrolled  to  take  the  subject. 
This,  our  second  year,  finds  approximately 
200  enrolled.  Many  of  our  farsighted  and 
influential  store  executives  have  given  this 
move  their  wholehearted  support.  Perhaps 
this  interest  serves  as  a  barometer  of  the 


importance  these  experienced  men  place  upon 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

The  course  has  been  set  up  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  students,  as  we  see  their  needs.  It 
is  a  flexible  course.  In  the  proverbial  nut¬ 
shell  and  without  any  high-sounding  peda¬ 
gogical  phraseology,  we  are  trying  to  give 
these  students  a  basic  elementary  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  technic^ue  of  sales¬ 
manship.  This  is  the  work  of  the  first  se¬ 
mester. 

With  a  pardonable  share  of  pride,  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  the  work  has  been,  thus 
far,  more  successful  in  almost  every  particu¬ 
lar  than  I  had  anticipated.  With  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  degree  of  co-operation  from  the 
administrators,  the  supervisors,  the  guidance 
counselors,  and  the  State  Department,  we  are 
making  revisions,  additions,  and  omissions 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  we  feel  such  a 
change  or  addition  will  benefit  the  students. 

Store  Service  for  Low-Ahility  Students 

One  of  the  additions  above  referred  to  is 
the  offering  of  a  course  to  high  school  seniors 
working  on  a  lower-than-average-difficulty 
level.  We  call  this  subject  Store  Service.  In 
this,  our  sole  purpose  or  aim  is  to  teach  the 
students  as  much  as  they  can  assimilate  rela¬ 
tive  to  selling  in  stores,  operation  of  stores, 
store  problems,  etc.  This  is  done  after  we 
have  given  them  some  background  or  basic 
work  in  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship. 


♦  About  George  Bonacker:  Instructor  in  charge 
of  distributive  education,  Albany  (New  York) 
High  School.  Degrees  from  Colgate  University 
and  Albany  State  Teachers’  College.  Was  as¬ 
sistant  principal  in  the  Martin  Van  Buren  High 
School,  Kin^rhook,  New  York,  for  three  years. 
Has  built  courses  in  retail  selling,  salesmanship, 
and  store  service  in  the  Albany  high  schools; 
does  much  work  in  placement.  As  an  under¬ 
graduate,  was  basketball  captain  and  president 
of  the  student  body  and  of  his  fraternity. 
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In  a  measure,  the  store-serv'ice  subject  mat¬ 
ter  parallels  the  salesmanship,  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  former  demands  much  more 
work  of  an  abstract  nature;  and  we  move 
along  more  rapidly,  thus  covering  consider¬ 
ably  more  collateral  material.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  Salesmanship  and  Retail  Sell¬ 
ing  subject  is  an  extensive  as  well  as  an 
intensive  treatment  of  the  material. 

Many  of  the  students  working  on  the  low¬ 
er  dithculty  level,  however,  perform  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work  in  this  course,  main¬ 
ly  because  some  are  hard-working,  loyal  stu¬ 
dents  with  fine  personalities.  To  date — al¬ 
though  this  is  admittedly  an  exception — our 
most  successful  student  is  a  young  male  grad¬ 
uate  with  a  lower-than-average  I.  Q.,  who 
is  now  working  ver}'  capably  in  one  of  the 
best  retail  stores  in  the  city.  He  possesses 
numerous  positive  personality  traits  that 
more  than  offset  the  I.  Q.  factor. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  even  a  casual 
study  of  both  the  I.  Q.  and  other  positive 
character  and  personality  traits  can  readily 
comprehend  this.  To  stigmatize  to  a  lifetime 
of  labor  all  students  possessing  I.  Q.'s  slight¬ 
ly  lower  than  average  is  to  commit  an  un¬ 
pardonable  error.  They  can  be  greatly  helped 
by  the  patient,  thoughtful,  competent  instruc¬ 
tor;  they  can  learn;  they  can  be  reasonably 
successful  in  many  fields.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  minimize  the  value  of  natural 
mental  ability. 

What  are  some  of  the  helpful  activities 
or  projects  that  can  be  performed  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  store  ser\dce.^  Without  setting 
up  a  lengthy  list  of  objectives  or  aims,  here 
is  one  that  I  find  is  not  only  very  helpful  to 
these  students  but  is  particularly  appealing 
to  them  when  we  are  discussing  possible 
procedures  for  attacking  the  project. 

During  one  week  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  semester,  the  students  are  instructed 
to  visit  any  retail  store  in  the  city — dr)'- 
goods,  drugs,  grocer)’,  or  any  other  type.  In 
most  instances,  the  stores  chosen  are  of  small 
or  average  size. 

The  students  list,  in  advance,  the  things 
they  particularly  wish  to  observe.  They  then 
set  out  “on  their  own”  to  seek  an  interview 
or  an  appointment  with  the  store  proprietor 
or  manager. 


Pointing  Out  the  Sew  Features  of  a 
Mechanical  Device. 


Of  course,  in  tlie  previous  semester’s  work, 
w  e  have  already  studied  such  important  tech¬ 
niques  as  meeting  and  interviewing  business¬ 
men,  how  and  when  to  make  appointments, 
and  how  to  solicit  information. 

Almost  every  merchant  co-operates  witii 
this  work,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
advertising  and  good-will  to  be  received; 
but  the  writer  knows  that  most  of  them 
understand  our  problem  reasonably  well. 

In  addition  to  a  rough  draft  or  print  of 
the  general  layout  of  the  store  and  placement 
of  merchandise,  the  student  gets  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  type  of  building,  location, 
equipment,  kind  of  community,  lighting, 
ventilation,  fixtures,  kind  and  number  of 
displays,  the  quality  of  the  clerks,  whether 
or  not  they  use  “suggestion  selling,”  how- 
they  make  change,  and  any  other  observa¬ 
tions  that  he  deems  important. 

These  reports  are  organized  and  brought 
to  class  for  discussion,  to  be  used  with  the 
text  as  part  of  our  oral  work.  The  students 
have  something  tangible  to  discuss,  and  in 
most  instances  they  are  making  a  scientific 
study  of  these  facts  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  becoming  “store  conscious”;  they  are 
eager  to  discuss  their  projects;  they  are  draw¬ 
ing  upon  real  life  experiences,  not  on  the 
imagination.  These  projects  are  discussed 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  course. 
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rhe  result  of  the  week’s  study  is  that  the 
student  not  only  has  his  own  firsthand  ex¬ 
periences  but  is  better  able  to  comprehend 
what  his  classmates  have  to  report. 

Often  a  store  layout  is  placed  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  discussed  in  an  effort  to  suggest 
improvements  in  arrangement  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  counter  and  window  displays,  advertis- 
ing,  general  housekeeping  and  lighting 
effects. 

The  undertaking  just  described  is  one  I 
use  in  the  store  service  classes  for  the  group 
doing  work  on  the  "lower-difficulty  level.” 
This  kind  of  project  can  be  used  to  advantage 
on  any  level  and  in  almost  any  related  course 
1  in  the  salesmanship  field.  But  because  it 

deals  in  a  large  measure  with  the  concrete 
rather  than  the  abstract,  it  is  valuable,  for 
obvious  reasons,  in  training  those  who  are 
I  mentally  slow. 

j 
! 
i 


teach  the  better  students  on  the  high  school 
level,  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  immense 
amount  of  work  of  which  a  good  student  is 
capable  without  overtaxing  himself.  If  the 
homogeneous  grouping  plan  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  effectively  through  the  media  of  the 
guidance  and  testing  departments,  then  the 
students  on  the  higher  level  of  difficulty 
should  be  expected  to  do  more  work,  es¬ 
pecially  of  an  abstract  nature. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  project  in  the  Retail  Selling  classes. 

Early  in  the  course,  the  students  are  asked 
to  select  merchandise  they  wish  to  study  for 
the  purpose  of  the  project.  Our  class  discus¬ 
sions  aid  them  in  their  selections.  When 
they  have  done  this,  they  submit  their  selec¬ 
tion  for  approval.  This  is  done  to  discour¬ 
age  too  many  duplications;  very  often  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  them  entirely. 

We  then  set  about  outlining  an  "ap¬ 
proach”  to  the  study  of  the  merchandise  se¬ 
lected,  by  writing  to  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  for  information;  consulting  the 
local  retailer  or  wholesaler;  consulting  refer¬ 
ence  material  either  in  a  library  or  by  other 
means.  Of  course,  this  project  is,  for  the 


Training  for  Higher-Ability  Students 
A  project  that  I  use  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Salesmanship  and'  Retail  Selling 
classes  involves  more  planning  and  work  of 
a  decidedly  abstract  nature.  Many  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  business  field,  especially  those  who 
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most  part,  performed  out  ot  tlass.  It  takes 
considerable  tune. 

I'he  students  then  \srite  up  the  material 
gathered  and  outline  a  sales  talk.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  expected  to  apply  the  theory  we  have 
covered  in  the  textbook  and  class  discussions. 
Such  phases  as  the  general  sales  preparation, 
the  preapproach,  the  opening,  attracting  and 
holding  attention,  meeting  objections,  build¬ 
ing  value,  selling  points,  suggestion  selling, 
demonstration  possibilities,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  aspects  ot  the  sale  are  expected  to 
be  covered. 

Later,  when  this  report  has  been  submit¬ 
ted,  we  start  our  sales  talks.  Each  student  is 
informed  in  advance  when  he  will  be  "on,” 
and  in  most  instances,  student  speakers  ask 
other  students  to  act  as  prospects  or  custom¬ 


ers.  Ihey  demonstrate  m  the  front  of  the 
room,  where  we  have  a  large  counter,  which 
many  of  the  speakers  use  for  "over-the- 
counter”  selling.  Others  choose  to  use  the 
instructor’s  desk,  chair,  and  side-chair  in 
setting  the  stage. 

Before  each  sales  talk,  forms  are  passed 
out  to  the  other  students,  that  they  may  check 
the  gocxl  and  bad  points  and  make  construc¬ 
tive  criticisms.  These  criticisms  are  collected 
and  carefully  discussed  in  as  constructive  a 
manner  as  possible. 

Many  other  projects  are  performed 
throughout  the  year,  but  I  believe  this  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  sales  talk,  together  with  the 
necessary'  preliminary  work,  is  the  most  help¬ 
ful  of  all  activities  I  have  yet  employed  in 
instructing  such  classes. 


Arnold  M.  Lloyd  Resigns  Principalship 


Arnold  m.  lloyd,  for  the  past 

twenty-seven  years  principal  of  Banks 
College,  in  Philadelphia,  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  the  first  of  December  in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Eastern  (Commercial 
Teachers  Association.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  by  the  Executive 
Board  last  October.  He  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  office 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  for  he 


brings  to  his  new  duties  a  broad  experience 
in  practical  affairs,  as  well  as  an  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  and  administrative  work. 

Despite  his  manifold  professional  activi¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Lloyd  finds  time  for  his  several 
hobbies;  farming;  growing  trees,  especially 
evergreens;  making  scrapbooks;  and  adding 
to  his  collection  of  Wedgwood  pottery  and 
rare  music  boxes.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  also  an 
amateur  photographer  of  no  little  ability.  His 
collection  of  pictures  is  outstanding  as  an 
illustrated  history  of  commercial  education. 


ll.C.T .A.  Notables  at  Air.  Lloyd's  Home 

At  tht  Left:  Mr  Lloyd  at  the  entrance  to  his  estate.  Right:  Harry  I  Good,  George  L  Hoffacker, 
Atlee  L.  Percy,  and  Alexander  S.  Massell  enjoying  a  recess  between  sessions  of  a  committee  meeting 
at  Mr.  Lloyd's  home.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  garden  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  his  community. 
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(International  News  Photos) 

Polylingual  Reporters 

MARGARET  L.  WALLACE 


Stenographers  in  a  palace”  sounds 

odd.  Yet  a  king’s  speeches  must  be 
reported;  and  when  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  forty-three  governments  get  together 
to  discuss  world  affairs,  putting  on  paper 
what  they  say  becomes  important. 

Last  September,  I  was  privileged  to  be  in 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  momentous 
sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva. 
Through  my  connection  with  the  Busin  hss 
Education  World,  I  was  able  to  obtain 
one  of  the  coveted  press  cards,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  me  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the  press  gal¬ 
leries  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  newly  com¬ 
pleted  Palace  of  Nations. 

There,  day  after  day,  in  the  room  that  the 
money  and  effort  and  craftsmanship  of  many 
nations  have  made  glorious,  I  listened  to  ad¬ 
dresses  by  delegates  from  many  countries. 
Futile,  sad  addresses  they  were,  full  of  the 
terror  of  impending  war  those  September 
days — South  America  begging  the  old  world 
to  make  peace,  China  demanding  the  sanc¬ 
tions  no  people  would  give,  England  mark¬ 
ing  time  while  Chamberlain  conferred  w  ith 
Hitler. 

Arrangements  for  handling  the  press  cor¬ 


respondents  at  this  nineteenth  session  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever,  competent  English¬ 
woman,  Miss  Vera  Ward.  Miss  Ward  is  an 
important  and  busy  person,  but  we  finally 
coaxed  her  to  have  dinner  with  us  one  night, 
and  over  her  demi-tasse  she  explained  how 
the  stenographic  work  of  the  League  is 
handled. 

Reporting  in  Many  Languagei 

Almost  every  delegate  brings  his  own  sec¬ 
retaries,  as  well  as  a  staff  of  assistants  and 
experts  on  various  subjects.  All  these  per¬ 
sons  work  in  the  particular  room  assigned 
to  that  delegate  in  the  Palace. 

When  the  assembly  is  in  session,  the  presi¬ 
dent — last  year  Mr.  Eamon  de  Valera^ — ^sits 
at  his  walnut  desk  on  the  tribune,  or  rostrum, 
in  the  assembly  hall.  Before  his  desk,  and 
slightly  below  it,  is  the  dais  from  which  the 
speakers  address  the  assembly;  on  either  side 
of  it  are  desks  for  interpreters  and  assistants. 
In  front  of  the  whole  rostrum  is  a  sunken 
pit  like  that  for  an  orchestra  in  a  theater,  and 
there  sit  the  stenographers  who  report  the 
proceedings.  Speeches  are  in  several  lan¬ 
guages,  and  there  must  be  stenographers  w'ho 
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have  facility  in  l*rench,  English,  German, 
and  other  tongues. 

These  stenographers,  who  are  both  men 
and  women,  take  everything  verbatim.  Each 
one  works  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  an¬ 
other  takes  his  place  and  the  first  retires,  go¬ 
ing  under  the  tribune  to  the  typing  room 
outside  the  hall,  where  he  reads  his  notes  to 
a  typist,  who  listens  and  transcribes  with 
rapid  accuracy.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
emendations  have  to  be  made  later.  The 
speech  is  then  mimeographed,  and  when  one 
leaves  the  assembly  chamber  a  few  minutes 
after  listening  to  the  address,  he  will  find 
copies  waiting  in  the  pressroom  file,  ready 
to  be  taken  away. 

The  pressroom  is  on  a  long  corridor  out¬ 
side  the  assembly  hall.  It  is  fitted  with  desks 
for  writing  and  for  typewriters,  and  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  carries  the  name  of  the  "orateur” 
of  the  moment,  with  the  name  of  the  speaker 
to  follow  him.  Batteries  of  telephones  and 
battalions  of  telegraph  operators  are  at  the 
service  of  the  pressmen.  Some  correspondents 
rarely  enter  the  assembly  hall  unless  an  im¬ 
portant  speech  is  to  be  made.  They  can 
listen  to  any  such  address,  transmitted  by 
telephone,  at  several  points  in  the  building. 
Often  these  correspondents  must  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  committee  meetings  that  are 
constantly  going  on  in  the  many  magnifi¬ 
cently  appointed  committee  rooms. 

The  acoustics  of  the  assembly  chamber  are 
so  arranged  that  any  extraneous  sound  near 
the  rostrum  is  enormously  magnified.  From 
my  seat  far  up  in  the  press  gallery  I  heard 
the  fall  of  a  pencil  that  Mr.  de  Valera  drop¬ 
ped  on  his  desk. 

The  assembly  hall  is  large,  and  to  follow 
a  distant  speaker  even  in  a  familiar  language 
is  difficult,  while  a  foreign  language  presents 
difficulties  for  many  and  is  impossible  for 
most  people  to  get  at  all.  The  previous  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  League  had  been  to  have  every 
address  given  in  both  French  and  English, 
the  interpreter  speaking ‘from  the  dais  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  speaker  retired.  This  slow 
and  rather  ponderous  method  had  one  ad¬ 
vantage — it  gave  time  for  passions  to  cool 
after  a  controversial  speech. 

This  year,  however,  on  the  desk  of  every 
delegate,  and  on  the  press  desks  as  well,  was 


4  About  Margaret  Louise  Wallace:  Editor  for 
Publicity,  The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion, 
New  York.  Assistant  to  Librarian,  American 
Woman’s  Association.  Free-lance  editor,  author 
of  stories  and  articles,  advertising  writer.  Hob¬ 
bies:  amateur  astronomy  and  photography. 

fixed  a  dial  not  unlike  that  of  a  radio,  but 
showing  only  five  figures.  On  a  hook  under  , 
the  desk  hung  a  telephone  headpiece  and  ear¬ 
phones.  You  lifted  off  the  headpiece,  ad¬ 
justed  it,  and  turned  the  dial  on  your  desk 
to  No.  1.  Immediately  you  heard  the  speak¬ 
er’s  voice  with  such  distinctness  and  clarity 
of  tone  that  you  felt  he  must  be  speaking 
to  you  alone,  and  from  the  seat  next  to  your 
own.  Another  knob  controlled  the  volume. 

Not  only  this,  but  if  the  address  was  being 
given  in  French  and  your  language  was  Eng¬ 
lish,  you  turned  your  dial  to  No.  3;  and,  | 
while  continuing  to  watch  the  speaker’s  face  j 
and  gestures,  you  heard  his  speech — in  Eng¬ 
lish!  Or,  if  English  was  being  spoken  and 
you  understood  only  French,  you  turned  your 
dial  to  No.  2,  and  listened  to  the  speech  in 
French.  You  did  not  need  to  be  a  linguist; 
your  telephone  was,  apparently.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  shows 
League  delegates  listening  to  a  speech  on 
these  telephones. 

It  really  seemed  like  magic,  but  this  is 
how  it  is  done.  Below  the  rostrum,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  nearby,  interpreters 
follow  the  orator,  translating  his  speech 
aloud  into  the  various  languages,  sentence  by 
sentence.  The  interpreters  are  rarely  more 
than  seven  or  eight  w'ords  behind  the  speak¬ 
er.  Occasionally,  they  read  previously  pre¬ 
pared  translations  of  the  speeches,  but  usual¬ 
ly  they  follow  w'ord  for  word.  Think  how 
intelligent  and  how  expert  these  interpreters 
must  be! 

At  first,  listeners  may  experience  a  little 
difficulty  in  shutting  out  of  their  ears  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  on  the  rostrum,  but  it 
is  soon  easy  to  follow  only  the  "still,  small 
voice’’  in  one’s  ear. 

After  trying  the  new  apparatus  for  a  week, 
President  de  Valera  announced  that  the  as- 
.scmbly  would  thereafter  discontinue  the  old 
method  of  following  each  address  with  its 
mterpretation  from  the  dais,  and  use,  instead, 
"telephonic  simultaneous  interpretation.’’ 
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The  system  is  called  the  International 
Filene-Finlay  Translator  System.  That  used 
at  the  League  was  made  in  America  and  was 
installed  in  the  League  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  At  the  office 
of  the  company  in  New  York,  J.  A.  Kavan- 
augh,  field  research  engineer,  described  for 
me  the  way  the  telephonic  installation  works. 

Below  the  rostrum,  or  in  some  convenient 
place  nearby,  is  a  battery  of  directional-type 
microphones,  and  behind  each  is  seated  an 
interpreter.  These  microphones  look  not  un¬ 
like  elongated  cameras.  They  are  so  insulated 
that  the  interpreter’s  voice  can  be  heard  no¬ 
where  except  over  the  desk  phones.  He  uses 
earphones  that  shut  out  every  sound  except 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  The  speaker  talks 
into  a  microphone  connected  wdth  the  inter¬ 
preters’  earphones  and  the  desk  phones.  This 
microphone  was  well  concealed  at  the 
League,  and  Mr.  Kavanaugh  said  that  in 


While  at  the  League  sessions  this  year, 
only  three  languages — French,  German,  and 
English — were  used,  there  have  been  installa¬ 
tions  in  which  each  address  was  translated 
into  as  many  as  eight  languages  simultan¬ 
eously;  it  is  possible  to  use  twelve  or  more, 
if  desired.  International  Business  Machines 
supplies  not  only  the  equipment  but  also  the 
interpreters. 

A  simple  form  of  this  device  was  used 
perhaps  as  early  as  1929,  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
said,  but  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  tubes,  selectors,  and  other 
modern  equipment  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  have  made  possible  the  perfected  ap¬ 
paratus  now  in  use.  The  system  proved  val¬ 
uable  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  two  years  ago,  and 
was  used  at  the  recent  Pan-American  confer¬ 
ence  at  Lima,  Peru. 

Where  there  is  such  an  installation  for 


making  the  newer  installations  the  company  the  transmission  of  ideas,  all  men  use  one 
always  attempts  to  conceal  the  microphone,  speech.  Perhaps  it  will  prove  a  substitute 
even  at  banquets  or  meetings.  for  the  long-sought  universal  language. 

C.  C.  T.  A.  to  Meet  This  Month 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  active  educational  organization 
of  the  middle  western  states,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
March  30,  31,  and  April  1.  The  dates  for 
the  convention — formerly  held  in  May-  - 
have  been  changed  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  school  year.  The 
schedule  of  speakers  is  as  follows; 

George  A.  Wilson,  Governor  of  Iowa;  Paul  A. 
Mertz,  Director  of  Company  Training,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company,  Chicago;  Paul  O.  Selby,  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit;  W.  A. 
Robbins,  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  Harry  D.  Bruner,  Bankers  Life  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Viona  C.  Hansen,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Grand'  Forks,  North  Dakota; 
Cecil  Puckett.  School  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Denver;  S.  J.  Shook,  Topeka  Business  School, 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  Hortense  Stoll- 
nitz,  Remington-Rand,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Barney  Stapert,  Underwood  Eliott  Fisher,  New 
York  City;  Paul  Moser,  Moser  School,  Chicago; 
Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  low-a  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Ward  Hamilton,  Hamilton 
School  of  Commerce,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Ray 


Dean,  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa;  Edward 
C.  Lytton,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Roger  Alexander,  Visual  Aids,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Section  discussion  groups  will  meet  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  to  discuss  the  following: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing,  Social-Business  Subjects,  Visual  Aids  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Distributive  Education,  Office  Prac¬ 
tice,  Private  School  Problems,  Teacher-Training 
Problems. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  C.C.T.A.  are; 

President:  Ernest  A.  Zelllot,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools. 

Vice-Presidents :  Ernest  R.  Maetzold,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
and  Paul  C.  Moon,  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  Irene  M.  Kessler,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Executive  Committee:  R.  M.  Phillips,  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Paul 
V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Hamilton  School 
of  Commerce,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Jay  R.  Johnson, 
Central  High  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
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Comments  by  Our  Readers 

/I  cor  dud  imitation  is  extended  to  each  of  our  readers  to  comment 
frankl)  on  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Business  Education  W'orld 


Business  Education  Is  and  Must 
Remain  Vocational — P.  O.  Selby 

(December,  193S,  pages  265 -26S) 

CofutHents  hy  Allan  Lafl/n,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  West  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

I  T  IS  VERY  gratifying  to  read  an  article 
by  an  authority  on  business  education 
who  defends  business  education  as  being  vo¬ 
cational  in  nature. 

With  the  various  aims  and  objectives  be¬ 
ing  advanced  by  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
business  subjects,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  beginning  teacher  does  not  know'  on 
which  side  of  the  fence  to  graze.  In  the 
early  part  of  Dr.  Selby’s  article  he  writes, 
"Moreover,  many  business  educators,  as  well 
as  many  outside  observers,  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  neither  extensively  nor 
practically  vocational.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  business  teachers 
should  come  to  some  definite  understanding 
as  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  commercial 
curriculum.  There  is  no  other  curriculum 
that  is  so  much  in  a  state  of  flux  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum.  No  other  group  pub¬ 
lishes  so  many  good  periodicals  or  holds  so 
many  conventions  and  local  meetings. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  status  quo 
in  the  fastest  growing  curriculum  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Through  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  and  publications,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  re¬ 
garding  the  goal  of  business  education. 

The  educators  w^ho  establish  other  than 
vocational  aims  for  business  education  do  so 
as  a  defense  for  poor  placement  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  All  courses,  if  properly  taught,  will 
bring  out  the  objectives  of  worthy  home 
membership,  good  citizenship,  better  fellow¬ 
ship,  "the  good  life,”  and  "how  to  think.” 
It  is  much  easier  to  bring  out  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  business  subjects  than  in  the 
languages  or  mathematics. 


Even  though  the  market  would  have  been 
flooded  with  graduates  of  business  courses 
who  have  been  trained  from  the  vocational 
angle,  it  is  better  to  have  them  trained  for 
something  than  to  be  on  the  market  w  ithout 
any  job  training  at  all.  Quoting  again  from 
Dr.  Selby:  "They  note  that  the  teachers  of 
business  are  largely  lacking  in  experience  in 
the  work  for  which  they  supposedly  train 
students.” 

I’ll  wager  a  small  portion  of  my  monthly 
salary  there  are  more  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  among  the  teachers  of  business  than 
there  are  among  the  teachers  of  science,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics.  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  many  teachers  of  chemistry'  have 
actually  worked  in  a  chemical  laboratory  of 
a  manufacturing  concern.  What  percentage 
of  language  teachers  have  studied  in  foreign 
lands 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  hire  teachers 
who  have  business  experience.  Many  of 
those  who  have  had  business  experience  re¬ 
main  in  business,  where  the  possibilities  for 
advancement  and  large  salaries  are  better 
than  in  teaching. 

Even  though  follow’-up  studies  indicate 
that  many  business  graduates  are  not  in  the 
field  for  which  they  are  trained,  it  has  only 
been  during  the  past  few  years  that  guid¬ 
ance  programs  have  been  established.  Most 
secondary  schools  now  maintain  a  program 
of  guidance  and  placement  that  w'ill  help 
eliminate  the  past  discrepancies.  Who  will 
deny  that  the  courses  in  the  business  cur¬ 
riculum  may  have  assisted  employees  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  present  jobs.^  Perhaps  the 
training  they  received  also  prepared  them 
for  advancement  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

Although  some  educators  feel  that  it  is 
the  job  of  the  educational  system  to  change 
the  social  order,  very  little  can  be  done  re¬ 
garding  the  economic  conditions  governing 
employment.  No  blame  can  be  placed  upon 
the  school  if  employment  cannot  be  found 
for  the  business  graduates.  Much  credit 
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sfioulii  tx’  ^ivcn  the  youngsters  for  taking 
whatever  ty  pe  of  work  they  can  find. 

Students  are  often  shunted  into  commer- 
lial  courses  because  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  school  for  them.  Administrators  de¬ 
siring  to  keep  the  college  preparatory’  cur¬ 
riculum  free  of  failures  enroll  students  in 
the  business  courses  and  expect  them  to  pass 
the  subjects  offered  there.  This  can  be 
accepted  by  the  business  teachers  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge. 

The  public  and  the  businessman  consider 
the  business  course  vocational. 

Tax  money  is  spent  for  business  equip¬ 
ment  and  teachers  of  business  subjects  with 
the  explicit  purpose  of  training  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  jobs  in  the  community’. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Selby’s  article 
will  assist  in  bringing  out  more  enthusiasm 
for  vocational  commercial  education. 

Counneuts  by  Ormond  L.  Guyer,  High 
School,  Pittsford,  New  York. 

A  twenty-one  gun  salute  to  you,  sir!  When 
is  the  rest  of  the  profession  going  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  "Business  Education  Is  and 
Must  Remain  Vocational’’.^ 

Commercial  Contests 
— V.  E.  Breidenbaugh 

(December,  1938,  pages  325-326) 

('.omments  by  Howard  ll.  W  ’heland,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  John  Ha)  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  commercial  con¬ 
tests  have  been  discussed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  various  business-education  maga¬ 
zines.  Everyone  realizes  that  contests  can 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
students.  Properly  conducted  contests,  how  ¬ 
ever,  can  aid  the  student  (not  to  mention 
the  teacher  and  the  school)  by  broadening 
their  concepts  of  business  education,  and  by 
giving  them  a  feeling  of  elation  when  they 
are  successful,  or  encouraging  their  spirit  of 
determination  for  harder  work  if  they  are  un¬ 
successful. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  special  training  for 
special  groups,  this  special  training  to  start 
as  soon  as  the  student  would  ordinarily  be¬ 
gin  vcKational  w  ork,  whether  it  be  bookkeep¬ 


ing,  shorthand,  typing,  dictating  machine  or 
Comptometer  operation,  or  any  other  voca¬ 
tional-skill  subject. 

The  problems  in  a  specialized  trade  school 
for  commercial  students  are  probably  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  confronting  the  commercial 
department  in  an  academic  high  school. 
These  cosmopolitan  schools,  however,  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  some  of  the  same  ideas 
in  respect  to  the  selection  and  training  of 
their  best  students. 

The  general  public  measures  the  success 
of  the  commercial  department  by  the  success 
of  the  students  who  have  completed  the 
work  in  that  department.  Contests  are  a 
means  of  measuring  instruction  in  different 
schcxjls.  When  they  are  used  otherwise,  they 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  planned. 

Some  commercial  teachers  criticize  the 
practice  of  training  special  groups  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  same 
teachers,  however,  would  criticize  a  piece  of 
equipment  that  was  not  up  to  standard.  If 
they  were  employing  help,  they  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  hire  any  but  the  best.  In  many  cases, 
where  teachers  have  pupils  do  clerical  work, 
they  select  those  who  can  do  the  work  with¬ 
out  having  to  be  told  time  and  time  again 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  In  other  words, 
they  believe  in  selecting  their  material.  The 
employer  also  wants  selected  material.  Since 
this  is  true,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
select  and  train  those  pupils  most  likely  to 
be  successful  in  commercial  work. 

One  of  the  criticisms  1  have  to  make  of 
some  contests  is  that  they  do  not,  in  any 
degree,  measure  the  student’s  ability  to  take 
dictation  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed.  In  many 
contests,  the  maximum  rate  of  dictation  is 
100  words  a  minute;  whereas  many  students 
can  write  much  faster  and  transcribe  the  same 
matter  accurately.  But  they  have  no  chance 
to  show  what  they  can  do,  simply  because 
the  contest  rules  state  that  the  dictation  rate 
should  be  100  words  a  minute,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  30  minutes  for  transcription.  Students 
may  be  able  to  transcribe  the  material  in 
much  less  time,  but  this  fact  is  not  recog¬ 
nized. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Breidenbaugh  when  he 
suggests  a  combination  shorthand  and  typ- 
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nelecate,  and  on  the  press  desks  as  well,  was 


''tt-iephonlc  simultaneous  interpretation. 
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Comments  by  Our  Readers 

A  (ordud  iniitation  is  extended  to  each  of  our  readers  to  comment 
frank!)  on  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Business  Education  World 


Business  Education  Is  and  Must 
Remain  Vocational — P.  O.  Selby 

(I>ei ember,  1958,  pa^es  2r)5-2r>H) 

Comtntnis  hy  Allan  iMfl/n,  Head  of  Cnnt- 
ntercial  Departfnent,  West  High  Si  bool, 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

1r  IS  VERY  gratifying  to  read  an  article 
by  an  authority  on  business  education 
who  defends  business  education  as  being  vo¬ 
cational  in  nature. 

With  the  various  aims  and  objectives  .be¬ 
ing  advanced  by  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
business  subjects,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  beginning  teacher  does  not  know  on 
which  side  of  the  fence  to  graze.  In  the 
early  part  of  Dr.  Selby’s  article  he  writes, 
"Moreover,  many  business  educators,  as  well 
as  many  outside  observers,  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  neither  extensively  nor 
practically  vocational.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  business  teachers 
should  come  to  some  definite  understanding 
as  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  commercial 
curriculum.  There  is  no  other  curriculum 
that  is  so  much  in  a  state  of  flux  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum.  No  other  group  pub¬ 
lishes  so  many  good  periodicals  or  holds  so 
many  conventions  and  local  meetings. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  status  (juo 
in  the  fastest  growing  curriculum  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Through  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  and  publications,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  re¬ 
garding  the  goal  of  business  education. 

The  educators  who  establish  other  than 
vocational  aims  for  business  education  do  so 
as  a  defense  for  poor  placement  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  All  courses,  if  properly  taught,  will 
bring  out  the  objectives  of  worthy  home 
membership,  good  citizenship,  better  fellow¬ 
ship,  "the  good  life,”  and  "how  to  think.” 
It  is  much  easier  to  bring  out  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  business  subjects  than  in  the 
languages  or  mathematics. 


E\en  though  the  market  would  have  been 
flooded  with  graduates  ot  business  tourses 
who  have  been  trained  from  the  vocational 
.ingle,  it  is  better  to  have  them  trained  for 
something  than  to  be  on  the  market  without 
any  job  training  at  all.  Quoting  again  from 
Dr.  Selby:  "They  note  that  the  teachers  of 
business  are  largely  lacking  in  experience  in 
the  work  for  which  they  supposedly  train 
students.” 

I’ll  wager  a  small  portion  of  my  monthly 
salary'  there  are  more  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  among  the  teachers  of  business  than 
there  are  among  the  teachers  of  science,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics.  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  many  teachers  of  chemistry  have 
actually  w'orked  in  a  chemical  laboratory'  of 
a  manufacturing  concern.  What  percentage 
of  language  teachers  have  studied  in  foreign 
lands 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  hire  teachers 
who  have  business  experience.  Many  of 
those  who  have  had  business  experience  re¬ 
main  in  business,  where  the  possibilities  for 
advancement  and  large  salaries  are  better 
than  in  teaching. 

Even  though  follow-up  studies  indicate 
that  many  business  graduates  are  not  in  the 
field  for  which  they  are  trained,  it  has  only 
been  during  the  past  few  years  that  guid¬ 
ance  programs  have  been  established.  Most 
secondary  schools  now  maintain  a  program 
of  guidance  and  placement  that  will  help 
eliminate  the  past  discrepancies.  Who  will 
deny  that  the  courses  in  the  business  cur¬ 
riculum  may  have  assisted  employees  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  present  jobs.^  Perhaps  the 
training  they  received  also  prepared  them 
for  advancement  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

Although  some  educators  feel  that  it  is 
the  job  of  the  educational  system  to  change 
the  social  order,  very  little  can  be  done  re¬ 
garding  the  economic  conditions  governing 
employment.  No  blame  can  be  placed  upon 
the  school  if  employment  cannot  be  found 
for  the  business  graduates.  Much  credit 
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ing  test  to  test  the  prospective  employee  on 
his  ability  to  turn  out  mailable  matter.  This 
has  already  been  done,  however,  in  the  tests 
prepared  by  the  National  Office  Managers 
Association. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Breidenbaugh 
when  he  suggests  forming  contest  teams  and 
entering  frequently  into  competition  with 
other  schools.  That,  in  itself,  is  one  sure 
way  of  causing  students  and  teachers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  to  become  the  very  ”best”  of 
enemies.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  select 
a  group  from  the  music  department  and  have 
them  compete  against  another  music  depart¬ 
ment  periodically;  or  a  group  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Social  Science  Department  and  have 
them  match  their  wits. 

Some  subjects — commercial  subjects  among 
them — lend  themselves  to  competition  more 
readily  than  others,  but  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  contest  idea  overdone.  In  many  cases, 
the  very  fact  that  a  school  has  entered  a  con¬ 
test  has  raised  the  standards  of  achievement 
for  the  entire  student  body.  Contests  do 
arouse  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  group. 

The  National  Office  Managers  Association 
tests  are  in  no  sense  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  matching  your  students  against 
those  of  another  school;  and  yet  you  can 
measure  the  ability  of  your  students  by  com¬ 
paring  their  scores  with  the  scores  of  the 
rest  of  the  group.  Since  one  does  not  know 
what  other  schools  are  taking  the  tests  or 
what  students  are  competing,  the  element 
of  competition  is  eliminated,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  jealousy  between  teachers  and 
schools  is  c^viated. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  most  state  commercial 

Boston  University 

CONFERENCE  on  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  January  27  and  28  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  education  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Education.  The  directors  of  the  commercial 
education  conference  were  Atlee  L.  Percy, 
chairman  of  the  divisicMi  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commercial  education. 

The  discussions  centered  around  success¬ 
ful  plans  and  procedures  for  dealing  with 


contests  contribute  little  to  the  advancement  I 
of  commercial  education  or  of  the  students 
who  participate.  One  of  the  biggest  farces 
in  many  state  contests  is  the  mass  typing 
event,  in  which  average  rates  have  been  set 
by  some  typing  groups  in  excess  of  the  best 
individual  typist  in  the  contest.  The  book¬ 
keeping  tests,  as  well,  can  be  criticized  in 
that  they'  offer  too  much  theory  and  not 
enough  material  that  will  test  the  students’ 
practical  ability’. 

I  do  believe  the  contests  held  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commercial  Schools  are  worth 
while.  I  think  that  mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  probably  others  w’ill  be  made,  but,  in 
the  main,  the  contests  are  conducted  .ind  the 
papers  scored  under  very  rigid  rules. 

We  have  standing  orders  from  many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  in  our  community’  for  our  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  been  specially  trained  and 
who  have  competed  in  contests.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  are  not 
employed.  I  think  this  speaks  w’ell  of  special 
training  for  selected  students. 

This  special  training  should  bring  out  the 
best  in  every  student.  Every  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  therefore,  to  whom  the  teacher  is  giv¬ 
ing  special  drill  should  be  encouraged,  if  not 
required,  to  reach  the  peak  of  his  perform¬ 
ance  ability.  That  requires  drill;  and  drill, 
by  the  way,  is  the  whole  idea  in  a  nutshell. 

I  have  no  faith  in  short  tests  as  an  end  meas¬ 
ure.  Students  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
acceptable  w’ork  requiring  sustained  effort. 

If  we  continue  to  have  contests,  many 
changes  can  be  made  in  conducting  them  and, 
certainly,  radical  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  material  used  for  testing  the  students. 

Sponsors  Conference 

current  problems  in  commercial  departments 

Professor  Salsgiver  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  whose  subject  was  ’’Problems  of  Student 
Teaching  in  Commercial  Education.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Percy  presided  at  the  meeting  on  "Cur¬ 
rent  Problems  in  Commercial  Education." 

Discussion  leaders  were  Gertrude  Rough- 
sedge,  Medford  High  School ;  Kelsey  Atticks, 
Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Brookline 
High  School;  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Commer¬ 
cial  Co-ordinator,  Boston  City  Schools. 
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Aims  of  Pennsylvania  Business  Education  Association 


Although  lack  of  space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  publish  reports  of  meetings  of 
city  and  state  teachers’  associations,  we  are 
always  glad  to  chronicle  any  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  coming  from  one  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  so  that  others  may  be  stimulated  to 
more  productive  efforts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Business  Educators  As¬ 
sociation,  now  in  its  third  year,  has  drawn 
up  the  following  ten-point  program,  by 
which  it  aims  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
its  organization.  This  program  has  a  defi¬ 
niteness  and  a  timeliness  to  it  that  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature. 

1.  To  foster  a  professional  spirit  among  business 
teachers  and  to  develop  a  group  consciousness. 

2.  To  develop  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  of  learning  and  education. 

3.  To  define  and  outline  the  term  "business  ed¬ 
ucation”  and  to  study  its  relationship  to  the  field 
of  general  education. 

4.  To  provide  means  for  the  improvement  of 
administration,  supervision,  and  instruction  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

5.  To  interpret  business  education,  its  values 
and  requirements  to  school  administrators,  boards 
of  education,  and  to  the  public. 

6.  To  foster  research  and  scientific  measurement 
in  business  education. 

7.  To  promote  a  program  in  business  educa¬ 


tion  that  will  enlist  the  interest  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education;  that  will  be  essentially  of 
a  secondary  school  nature;  that  will  provide  means 
to  improve  business  education  in  the  smaller  high 
schools  of  the  state. 

8.  To  promote  and  develop  educational  and 
vocational  guidance. 

9.  To  maintain  close  and  effective  contacts  with 
the  field  of  business. 

10.  To  render  service  to  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  the  dissemination  of  material  that 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  the 
above  stated  activities. 

Pictured  Above 

Pictured  above  are  the  1939  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Business  Educators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Executive  Council  members  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Executive  Council 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  December  29, 
1938,  in  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  From  left  to  right  they  are: 

Seated:  Paul  Swank,  President,  Treverton;  J.  L. 
Hoover,  Vice-President,  Altoona;  Elizabeth  Gintzer, 
Secretary,  Harrisburg;  K.  Ezra  Bucher,  Treasurer, 
Mechanicsburg. 

Standing:  A.  Park  Orth,  Executive  Council, 
Bloomsburg;  Clarence  G.  Enter  line,  1938  Presi¬ 
dent,  Reading;  W.  C.  Forney,  1936  President, 
Bloomsburg;  Francis  J.  Hathy,  1937  President, 
Lancaster;  S.  Gordon  Rudy,  Southern  Convention 
District  Representative,  Enola. 
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B.E.W.  Student  Clubs  Department  I 
Robert  H.  Scott,  Editor  j 

f 

Central  Accounting  of 
Extracurricular  Funds 

! 

I 

CHARLES  J.  JENSEN 


There  are  many  ways  of  handling  the 
money  that  comes  to  high  school  or¬ 
ganizations  through  student  activities, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  system  successfully  used  by  ‘the 
Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Perinsyl- 
\unia,  for  the  past  six  years.  The  system  to 
be  described  can  easily  be  adapted  to  high 
schools  of  almost  any  size.  Columbia  High 
School  enrollment  is  approximately  650. 

Figure  1  charts  the  general  organization 
and  personnel  of  the  extracurricular  Central 
Finance  System. 

Central  Finance  System  Officers 
The  Central  Finance  System  officers,  ex¬ 
cept  the  general  treasurer,  are  senior  com¬ 
mercial  students.  A  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  commercial  department  acts  as  the 
general  treasurer.  On  the  first  of  April  of 
each  year,  a  new  group  of  officers  is  selected 
from  the  junior  class  and  trained  in  the 
routine  by  the  preceding  officers.  The  months 
of  April  and  May  usually  give  sufficient  time 
for  a  training  period  under  the  retiring  of¬ 


ficers,  and  then  the  new  officers  are  ready  to 
perform  their  respective  duties  by  themselves.  ^ 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  accuracy,  ) 
dependability,  and  responsibility  required  by  i 
these  offices,  the  general  treasurer  must  use 
great  care  in  selecting  the  officers.  The  plan  > 
of  using  commercial  students  provides  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  these  students  to  de¬ 
velop  many  desirable  business  traits  and  to 
acquire  some  sound  business  experience.  The 
number  of  assistant  officers  required  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  school. 

The  Equipment 

The  equipment  used  to  operate  this  system 
is  listed  below.  Item  6  has  not  always  been 
used  in  the  Columbia  system  and  is  not 
essential.  An  ordinary  looseleaf  ledger,  with 
paper  for  pen  and  ink  entries,  was  formerly 
used. 

1.  Ledger  (CFS  bookkeeper) 

2.  Cashbook  (CFS  bookkeeper) 

3.  General  Journal  (CFS  bookkeeper) 

4.  Deposit  Order  blanks 

5.  Withdrawal  Order  blanks' 

6.  Burroughs  Posting  Machine 


Figure  l 
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"  Filing;  Cabinet 

S.  Club  treasurer’s  journals. 

General  Operation  and  Forms 

tver)’  extracurricular  activity  is  organized 
with  the  usual  officers.  The  treasurer  is  the 
only  officer  of  any  club  or  activity  who  has 
any  connection  with  the  Central  Finance 
System. 

When  a  club  has  been  organized,  the  treas¬ 
urer  reports  to  the  general  treasurer  and  asks 
for  the  necessary’  equipment  with  which  to 
keep  the  financial  records  of  his  club.  Each 
treasurer  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  blanks  to  record  deposits  and 
withdrawals.  The  smaller  clubs  or  activities 
usually  are  given  only  a  columnar  cashbook 
and  blanks.  The  larger  organizations  receive 
a  special  columnar  journal,  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  Each  activity  is  assigned  a 
letter  to  indicate  its  account  title  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  writing  the  full  name 
of  the  account  in  the  Central  Finance  Sys¬ 
tem  Cash  Journal  and  on  the  deposit-  and 
withdrawal-order  blanks. 

After  the  club  treasurer  has  received  his 
equipment,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Central 
Finance  System  instructs  him  in  the  details 
of  keeping  the  records  for  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals,  and  how  to  fill  out  the  necessary’ 
blanks  when  money  is  to  be  deposited  or 
withdrawn. 

The  club  treasurer  is  instructed  to  report 
to  the  bookkeeper  at  the  close  of  school  on 
the  first  day  of  each  school  month,  at  which 
time  his  cashbook  and  the  .stubs  of  his  with- 
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drawal  and  deposit  blanks  are  audited,  and 
the  balance  checked  with  the  balance  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  Central  Finance  System  ledger. 
If  the  balances  agree,  the  club  treasurer  totals 
and  rules  his  cashbook  for  the  month. 

To  Deposit  Money 

Each  club  treasurer  is  supplied  with  a  pad 
of  white  deposit-order  blanks.  When  a  de¬ 
posit  is  to  be  made  by  a  treasurer,  he  ex¬ 
ecutes  a  deposit  order  (Figure  2)  and  stub. 
The  deposit  order  and  the  money  are  then 
presented  to  the  Central  Finance  System 
cashier,  who  accepts  money  at  appointed 
times  and  an  appointed  place  during  the 
school  day.  The  amount  of  money  presented 
is  immediately  checked  by  the  cashier  in  the 
presence  of  the  club  treasurer.  If  the  club 
treasurer’s  deposit  order  is  accepted  as  cor¬ 
rect,  the  cashier  puts  his  initials  on  the  stub, 
thereby  making  the  stub  a  receipt.  The  treas¬ 
urer  immediately  returns  to  his  desk  and 
makes  the  entry'  in  his  cashbook  from  the 
deposit-order  stub. 

To  Withdraw  Money 
Each  club  treasurer  is  supplied  with  a  pad 
of  yellow  withdrawal-order  blanks.  When  a 
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payment  is  to  be  made,  the  club  treasurer 
must  first  have  an  invoice  or  bill.  He  ex¬ 
ecutes  a  withdrawal  order  and  stub  (Figure 
3).  The  order  is  presented  to  the  faculty 
adviser  of  the  club  and  to  the  high  school 
principal  for  their  signatures. 

The  bill  must  be  presented  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  order  for  signature.  If  a  formal  bill 
is  not  presented  by  the  creditor,  the  Central 
Finance  System  will  supply  a  blank  invoice 
form  upon  which  the  information  about  the 
purchase  is  recorded. 

After  the  necessary’  signatures  are  affixed 
to  the  withdrawal  order,  the  club  treasurer 
presents  it  to  the  check  writer  and  receives 

Housing  Plans  for  School 

Housing  arrangements  for  those  who 
will  take  part  in  the  International  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Contest  have  been  made  at 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  Broadway,  and  31st  Street, 
New  York  City.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  contest 
manager,  announces  that  all  contestants  will 
register  at  the  hotel  headquarters  and  will 


a  bank  check  (Figure  4),  which  is  given  to 
the  creditor. 

The  stub  of  the  deposit  order  (Figure  2) 
is  arranged  to  show  accumulated  deposits  to 
date  after  "Total  Deposited.”  The  stub  of 
the  withdrawal  order  (Figure  3),  like  that 
of  the  deposit  order,  is  arranged  to  show  the 
accumulated  withdrawals  to  date  after  "Total 
Withdrawal.”  The  treasurer  finds  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  account  by  merely  subtracting  the 
total  withdrawals  from  the  total  deposits,  as 
indicated  by  the  last  stub  of  each  pad.  This 
balance  must  always  agree  with  the  club 
treasurer’s  cash  journal. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 

Contestants  Completed 

receive  tickets  of  admission  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  where  the  contest  events  will 
be  held,  on  June  27  and  28, 

Entry  blanks  and  complete  instructions 
about  the  contest  can  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Maxwell.  Address  him  at  the  Hinsdale  High 
School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 
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Required  Courses 
For  Business  Students 

/ 

BLAKE  W.  SPENCER 


WHAT  courses  should  be  required 
of  all  business-education  stu¬ 
dents  * 

The  difficulties  involved  in  trying  to  an¬ 
swer  such  a  question  are  at  once  obvious. 
There  can  be  no  single  answer.  Required 
courses  certainly  would  not  be  the  same  for 
the  cosmopolitan  high  school  in  a  large  city 
as  for  a  specialized  vocational  high  school, 
a  continuation  school,  a  junior  college,  or  a 
rural  high  school. 

The  size  of  the  school  and  the  amount  of 
equipment  available  must  be  considered.  The 
usual  age  at  which  pupils  leave  school  in  any 
given  community  would  necessarily  enter 
into  the  determination  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  particular  standards  of  efficiency 
in  the  business  skills  demanded  for  initial 
employment  by  businessmen  in  any  locality 
must  receive  considerable  attention,  and  these 
standards  vary  from  business  to  business  in 
the  same  community,  to  say  nothing  of  varia¬ 
tions  between  communities,  large  and  small, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  discussion,  we  shall  assume  that  all 
pupils  taking  any  work  in  the  commercial 
department  are  business  students.  The  first 
part  of  the  recommendations  will  cover  the 
type  of  business  education  that  should  be 
common  for  all  pupils,  regardless  of  future 
vocation. 

Fundamental  Considerations 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  required 
courses  recommended  by  any  individual  will 
be  largely  determined  by  his  educational 
philosophy  and  personal  bias.  In  order  to 
give  meaning,  then,  to  the  recommendations 
that  will  be  given  later,  it  is  advisable  that 


a  few  personal  points  of  view  be  stated. 

The  total  amount  of  the  student’s  time 
available  for  specialized  training  in  the  high 
school  should  be  small,  in  order  to  allow  for 
those  excellent  educational  values  which 
should  be  derived  from  literature,  science, 
the  applied  arts,  home  economics,  and  other 
necessary  subject  matter  in  the  pupil’s  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Aside  from  all  other  considerations,  in  the 
long  run  such  a  program  is  much  better  than 
a  highly  specialized  program,  both  as  prepa¬ 
ration  for  making  a  living,  and  as  training 
for  more  complete  living. 

Furthermore,  consumer  education  is  not 
essentially  a  business  subject,  but  should  be 
given  independent  of  departmental  lines.  To 
it,  business  education  would  contribute  some 
valuable  materials. 

In  looking  over  the  required  work  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  following  paragraphs,  some 
readers  will  no  doubt  note  with  wonder  the 
absence  of  courses  in  personality  develop¬ 
ment  and  further  work  in  the  fundamental 
processes,  since  businessmen  so  strongly  urge 
more  attention  to  these  elements  in  the 
preparation  for  business. 

Personality  training  is,  of  course,  of  prime 
importance,  yet  it  is  probably  best  attained 
as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  all  subjects  of 
instruction,  rather  than  from  a  distinct  course 
offering.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  pen¬ 
manship,  spelling,  and  English  grammar. 
Teachers  in  all  subjects  should  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  ade¬ 
quately  for  business  preparation. 

Space  limitations  do  not  permit  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  grade  placement  of  subject  matter 
but,  in  general,  we  believe  that  all  materials 
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retomiiiended  lor  any  group  should  be  ol- 
fered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  needed  by  the  student.  If  this 
principle  were  follow'ed,  much  subject  mat¬ 
ter  frequently  covered  in  early  high  school 
years  would  be  placed  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  grade  instead.  Further  reference  to 
this  principle  will  be  4ioted  later. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  course  titles  frequently  mean  little 
or  nothing,  limitations  of  space  make  it 
necessary  to  continue  to  use  them  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  research 
will  be  necessary  along  many  lines  before 
we  can  be  sure  just  what  the  most  desirable 
content  of  any  course  may  be.  Even  then, 
adjustments  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
adapt  the  work  to  individual  differences  and 
to  varying  community  needs. 

Having  summarized  the  dithculties  in¬ 
volved  and  having  indicated  personal  views 
that  necessarily  influence  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  we  now  turn  to  the  specific  suggestions 
for  required  courses  in  business  education, 
first  for  those  who  are  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  for  personal  use  and  general  infor¬ 
mation  values,  and  second  for  those  who 
have  elected  one  of  the  four  usually  recog¬ 
nized  avenues  of  entrance  into  the  business 
world. 

General  or  Personal-Use  Business 

There  will  probably  be  almost  universal 
agreement  that  all  pupils  should  take  at  least 
one  semester  of  typewriting,  for  today  there 
are  only  two  classes  of  people — those  who 
type  and  those  who  wish  they  could. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  per¬ 
sonal  use  values  in  this  term’s  work.  The 
literature  of  business  education  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  content  of 
such  a  course.  Special  textbooks  are  avail¬ 
able. 

In  addition  to  typing  for  personal  use,  all 
pupils  should  have  a  course  in  certain  gen¬ 
eral  business  fundamentals  which  should  be 
known  by  all.  Much  of  this  content  is  al¬ 
ready  in  such  courses  as  general  business 
training. 

In  localities  where  most  pupils  remain  in 
school  long  enough  to  graduate  from  high 
school,  as  they  do  in  California,  much  of  this 
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content — certainly  such  topics  as  life  insur¬ 
ance,  business  organization,  and  checking 
accounts— should  be  given  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  in  high  school  rather  than  in  the 
ninth  grade. 

Much  research,  however,  is  needed  in  the 
field  of  business  education  for  all,  for  we 
know  of  no  generally  acceptable  answer  to 
the  problems  as  to  just  what  business  topics 
or  training  should  be  the  common  property 
of  all,  nor  is  there  any  real  agreement  as  to 
the  best  possible  grade  placement  of  such 
material.  But  we  do  know  considerably  more 
about  it  now  than  common  practice  would 
indicate,  if  we  accept  the  principle  that  in¬ 
structional  material  should  be  presented  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  time  of  immediate 
need. 

The  Vocational  Curriculum 

For  the  vocational  pupils  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  meaning¬ 
less  generalities  in  our  recommendations,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  shall  try  not  to  be  too 
specific  in  a  field  of  so  many  variables. 

We  have  accepted  the  usual  four  avenues 
of  initial  commercial  employment — namely, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  and 
clerical  work — and  shall  indicate  our  sugges¬ 
tions  for  required  courses  for  each,  keeping 
in  mind  that  pupils  who  take  these  courses 
will  also  have  had  the  work  recommended 
above  for  all  pupils  in  the  department. 

Where  work  in  business  mathematics  is 
listed,  the  assumption  is  made  that  pupils 
entering  the  course  have  at  least  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  arith¬ 
metic.  In  English  for  business  or  business 
letter  writing,  likewise,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  English  grammar  is  pre¬ 
supposed  before  the  pupil  enrolls  in  the 
course.  Where  this  background  knowledge 
IS  lacking,  the  courses  will  have  to  be  length- 
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encU  surticiently  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Further,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  girls  in  tlje  business  world 
are  essentially  the  machine  operators,  ma¬ 
chine  operation  would  be  given  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  training  program  for  girls  in 
such  a  course  as  office  practice  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  boys  taking  such  courses. 

The  Secretarial  Curriculum 

Although  there  must  be  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  standards  to  meet  business  demands 
in  various  localities,  in  general  the  ability 
to  type  about  50  words  a  minute  should  be 
required  of  the  student  who  is  preparing  for 
secretarial  work.  This  would  demand  about 
three  semesters  of  typewriting. 

Typewriting  should  be  followed  by  re¬ 
quired  office  practice,  which  would  include 
advanced  typewriting,  filing,  simple  secre¬ 
tarial  record  keeping,  and  a  study  of  the 
most  commonly  used  office  machines  of  the 
community. 

Shorthand  sufficient  for  initial  contact 
jobs,  or  a  dictation  rate  of  about  100  words 
a  minute  (again  differing  in  various  com¬ 
munities)  should  also  be  required.  This 
would  probably  involve  two  years  of  short¬ 
hand  for  the  average  high  sch(X)l,  though 
the  final  semester  might  well  be  combined 
with  secretarial  practice  of  various  types. 

For  this  group,  at  least  one  semester  of 
business  letter  writing  should  be  required,  to 
be  taken  just  prior  to  entrance  into  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

The  Bookkeeping  Curriculum 

At  least  one,  preferably  two  years  of  book¬ 
keeping  should  be  required,  although  there 
is  evidence  to  indicate  that  one  year  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  usual  type  of  initial  contact 
job  today.  Further  training  can  be  secured 
as  needed  for  promotion. 

At  least  one  semester  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics  should  be  included  for  this  group,  as 
well  as  sufficient  office  practice  to  give  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  common  office 
machines,  together  with  simple  methods  in 
filing. 

One  full  year  of  typewriting  should  be 
required. 

Where  community  situations  indicate 


placement  opportunities  in  the  use  of  book¬ 
keeping  machines,  girls  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  operate  them. 

The  Salesmanship  Curriculum 
A  year’s  course  in  retailing  practices  and 
procedures  should  be  required  in  the  sales¬ 
manship  curriculum.  This  course  should  drill 
on  store  arithmetic  and  practice  in  wrapping 
and  packaging  goods.  ' 

A  course  in  general  selling  should  be  re¬ 
quired  (many  writers  in  the  field  will  not 
agree),  with  much  emphasis  upon  oral 
English. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  course 
meets  local  requirements  and  specifications 
for  the  training  of  salespeople.  Needless  to 
say,  part-time  co-operative  training  on  the 
job,  where  it  can  be  arranged,  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  part  of  this  general  course. 

The  work  here  recommended  as  a  require¬ 
ment  should  not  be  a  camouflaged  course  in 
personality  development,  nor  should  it  be 
thinned  out  into  consumer  education,  if  the 
work  is  really  given  for  sales  training.  It  is 
real  sales  training,  adapted  to  local  store  re¬ 
quirements,  which  is  here  recommended. 

The  Clerical  Curriculum 
This  group  should  be  required  to  take  at 
least  one  year  of  typewriting,  and  additional 
work  is  desirable.  One  semester  of  business 
mathematics  should  be  required,  and  one  year 
of  bookkeeping  for  its  general  vocational 
values.  In  addition,  a  short,  intensive  unit  on 
filing  and  a  semester  on  office  machines 
should  be  required. 

May  we  again  point  out  that  we  believe 
these  to  be  basic  minimum  essentials  for  an 
average  high  school  situation.  The  resulting 
training  indicated  herein  will  admittedly  be 
inadequate  for  any  community  where  high 
skill  and  specialization  are  required  for  ini¬ 
tial  contact  jobs.  Insofar  as  possible,  addi¬ 
tional  courses  in  business  training  on  an  elec¬ 
tive  basis  should  be  offered  for  pupils  who 
have  selected  any  one  of  the  majors  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  as  listed  above.  Of  course  all 
schools  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  give 
vocational  preparation  in  the  four  commer¬ 
cial  majors.  It  is  better  to  give  excellent 
training  in  two  or  three  lines  of  work  than 
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to  do  fair  work  in  preparation  for  all  of 
them  or  to  concentrate  too  heavily  on  one. 

The  above  program  can  be  offered  with¬ 
out  sectioning  in  subjects  such  as  business 
mathematics  or  bookkeeping.  The  same  class 
section  can  serv'e  the  needs  of  various  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  choices  by  giving  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  individual  adaptations. 

It  seems  difficult  to  support  the  position, 
taken  by  some  of  our  leaders  in  business 
education,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  voca¬ 
tional  and  non-vocational  pupils  in  the  same 
class  without  seriously  impairing  the  instruc¬ 
tional  value  to  all.  Even  in  a  subject  like 
beginning  typewriting,  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  both  vocational  and  non-vocational 
pupils  cannot  be  adequately  taught  in  the 
same  class,  with  individual  adaptations  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  term. 

In  short,  we  would  reduce  required  courses 
to  basic  essentials,  adapt  instruction  to  in¬ 
dividual  interests  and  needs,  and  offer  as 
many  additional  electives  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  local  situation  would  permit, 
without  sacrificing  the  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  values  for  every  pupil  to  be  derived 
from  broad  training  in  several  departments 
of  the  high  school. 

Comments  on 

Mr.  Spencer’s  Article 

HARL  R.  DOUGLASS 
Editor,  B.E.W.  Department  for  Administrators 

Mr.  Spencer  has  done  well  with  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve.  As  he  points  out,  what  he  has 
written  is  his  opinion  and  others  may  not  agree. 
To  me  Mr.  Spencer’s  opinion  seems  very  logical. 

I  believe  that  all  vocational  business  education 
students,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  required 
to  have  the  following  minimum: 

1  year  of  typing,  of  not  less  than  six  clock  hours 
of  practice  each  week  for  nine  months. 

1  semester,  preferably  one  year,  of  business  and 
consumer  mathematics,  chiefly  arithmetic,  taught 
preferably  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

1  semester  of  English  for  business. 

It  may  be  argued  that  one  of  these  three  re¬ 
quirements  may  not  be  very  essential  in  some 
types  of  occupations,  e.g.,  business  English  in 
bookkeeping.  But  the  dear  "arguer”  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "jobs  attempted’’  and 
"curriculum  followed  in  school’’  are  not  perfectly 
related.  Many  bookkeeping  majors  will  be  doing 
general  office  work,  involving  typing  letters. 


The  planner  of  vocational  curricula  should  not 
neglect  the  other  needs  of  the  learner — for  health, 
home  membership,  citizenship,  and  leisure.  Every 
business  education  student  should  be  required  to 
take  at  least  two  years  of  social  studies,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  history;  a  year  of  general  science;  and, 
preferably,  also  a  year  of  biology.  I  see  no  logic 
or  intelligence  in  the  requirement  of  any  foreign 
language  or  any  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic, 
for  vocational  business  education  students  in  high 
school. 

M.  E.  BROOM 

Assistant  Superintendent,  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Public  Schools 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered:  (1)  the 
vocational  training  of  the  student  and  (2)  the 
cultural  training  of  the  student.  Too  often  we 
tend  to  forget  that  the  working  day  does  not 
occupy  all  of  a  person’s  time,  and  that  the 
schools  have  an  obligation  to  train  persons  for 
recreation  as  well  as  for  a  vocation. 

We  believe  in  requiring  general  science,  since 
it  gives  a  broad,  if  somewhat  superficial,  intro¬ 
duction  to  science  and  includes  a  treatment  of 
such  matters  as  are  useful  to  the  individual  and 
of  value  as  training  for  citizenship,  health  matters, 
sanitation,  etc. 

The  mathematics  requirement  is  commercial 
arithmetic,  one  year.  G)mmercial  arithmetic  is 
no  different  from  any  other  kind  of  arithmetic, 
except  that  it  stresses  the  arithmetic  used  in  com¬ 
merce  and  avoids  treatment  of  certain  topics  that 
might  arise  in  a  general  advanced  arithmetic 
course.  'Thus  far,  we  attempt  to  give  general 
training  only,  since  we  are  attempting  to  reserve 
the  students’  major  time  allotment  for  specialized 
training  in  commercial  subjects. 

In  English,  we  have  required  three  years  of 
work  and  recommended  a  fourth  (partly  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  from  Span¬ 
ish- American  homes).  'This  is  not  the  academk 
English  of  the  college  preparatory  and  standart 
academic  routes;  rather,  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
speech,  possibly  journalism,  and  commercial  Eng¬ 
lish  (two-year  course).  Just  as  we  believe  that 
every  student  going  through  our  vocational  route 
should  know  how  to  type  (typing  is  an  asset  in 
almost  any  job),  so  we  believe  that  ability  to  talk 
easily  before  a  group,  to  write  with  ease  and 
clarity  (journalism  helps  in  this),  and  to  write 
correctly  business  reports,  letters,  etc.,  are  assets 
in  obtaining  and/or  holding  a  position.  Our 
commercial  English  course  includes  one  year  of 
strenuous  work  with  mechanics,  grammar,  and 
composition,  and  one  year  of  functional  writing, 
using  commercial  materials. 

'The  weakness  of  our  vocational  route  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  adequately  for  the  cultural 
training  of  our  students,  but  we  have  attempted 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
vocational  route  and  the  college  preparatory  route 
with  our  standard  academic  route. 
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Summary  of  Research  in  Bookkeeping 

EARL  CLEVENGER 

Hfiid  of  Commerce  Department,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 


During  the  school  year  1937-1938,  I 
did  research  work  in  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
E.  G.  Blackstone,  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
During  that  time,  an  effort  was  made  to  read 
and  abstract  every  thesis  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

Following  is  a  bibliography  of  the  theses 
I  read,  which,  in  my  opinion,  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping.  The  list  is  not  presented  as 
exhaustive,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  contains 
references  to  a  major  portion  of  those  theses 
which  have  made  the  greatest  contributions 
to  the  subject. 

Comments  on  some  of  the  theses  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  month,  wdth  references  by  number 
to  the  items  in  this  bibliography. 

1.  Allen.  Merle  D..  "A  Bookkeeping  Posting 
Test,”  Balance  Sheet.  8:12-13,  February,  1927. 

2.  Asperger,  Otto,  'The  Use  of  Study  Guides 
as  Aids  in  Learning  First-Year  Bookkeeping 
in  the  Senior  High  School.”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis.  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1933. 

3.  Atkinson,  Earl  W.,  ”An  Experiment  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928. 

4.  Bailey,  H.  H.,  ”A  Survey  of  High  School 
Bookkeeping  Course,”  1923  Proceedings  of 
High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois. 

5.  Barnes,  Leona  F.,  ”A  Comprehensive  Compila¬ 
tion  of  Objective  Test  Questions  for  Book¬ 
keeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  1933. 

6.  Barrett,  Marjorie,  "History  and  Development 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  in  Secondary 
Schools,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Boston 
University. 

7.  Bennett,  William  Gordon,  "A  Study  of  the 
Correlation  Found  to  Exist  Between  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  Other  Secondary  School  Subjects  in 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Ontario,”  un¬ 
published  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1929. 

8.  lienson,  Richard  M.,  “Teaching  of  Accounting 
in  the  Secondary  School,”  University  of 
Washington. 

9.  Birath,  Stanley  B.,  "A  Tentative  Standard  Pro¬ 
gressive  Achievement  Test  in  Bookkeeping," 


Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

10.  Brier,  A.  H.,  ”An  Analysis  of  the  Arithmetical 
Content  in  Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  ipaster’s 
thesis,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934. 

11.  Bullock,  A.  E.,  "Scientific  Evaluation  of  Book¬ 
keeping  Textbooks,”  Balance  Sheet,  May,  1929, 
page  257. 

12.  Carlson,  Paul  A.,  "A  Test  Program  in  Book¬ 
keeping,”  Balance  Sheet,  September-October, 
1925;  April,  1926. 

13.  - "The  Status  of  Bookkeeping  Instruction 

in  Wisconsin,”  Commercial  Education  Bulletin 
of  Wisconsin,  Volume  XVII,  December, 
1931,  pages  21-24. 

14.  Carmichael,  Geoffrey  L.,  "Methods,  Practices, 
and  Opinions  of  Instructors  in  Certain  Phases 
of  Elementary  Accounting  in  Universities, 
Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools,”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis.  University  of  Indiana,  1931. 

15.  Chaney,  Donald  S.,  "Trends  in  High  School 
Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Denver,  1936. 

16.  Cockshoot,  Lawrence  J.,  "A  Study  to  Deter¬ 
mine  the  Adequacy  and  Efficiency  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  and  Problem  Methods  of  Teaching  Book¬ 
keeping  in  a  Private  Business  School,”  unpub¬ 
lished  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Southern 
California,  1935. 

17.  Cooper,  Edward  L.,  "The  Comparative  Merits 
of  Single  and  Double  Periods  in  Bookkeeping 
Instruction,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  1931. 

18.  Cox,  Lellyn  Munns,  "An  Adaptation  of  a  Pro¬ 
posed  Standard  Accounting  System  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools  Outside  the  U.  S.  A.  as 
Exemplified  by  Application  of  the  Accounts  <tf 
Sullivan  Institute.  An  Introduction  to  Ac¬ 
counting  for  Use  in  the  Philippine  Islands,” 
unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1935. 

19.  Cradit,  Raymond  V.,  "The  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  the  Different  Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Bookkeeping,”  Balance  Sheet, 
February,  1931,  page  178. 

20.  Dierker,  Ruth  Marie,  "A  Correlation  Between 
Arithmetic  Grades  and  Bookkeeping  Grades,” 
undergraduate  thesis.  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

21.  Dilley,  M.  S.,  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Vocational 
Value  of  Bookkeeping  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Results  of  a  Study  Among  Graduates,  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  Business  Men,”  Balance  Sheet,  Volume 
XIII,  November,  1931,  page  89. 

22.  Dittemore,  Eldon,  "Methods  of  Teaching 
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Bookkeeping  in  Indiana  High  Schools,”  un¬ 
published  master’s  thesis,  University  of 
Indiana. 

23.  Donaldson.  Eliza,  "Investigation  of  the  Rela¬ 
tion  Between  Bookkeeping  Instruction  in 
High  School  and  Success  in  College  Account¬ 
ing,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Iowa,  1933. 

24.  Douglas,  L.  V.,  "Development  of  Techniques 
and  Materials  for  Teaching  of  Certain  General 
Business  Objectives  in  a  Course  in  Non-voca- 
tional  Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  doctor’s 
thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  1934;  "Bookkeefv 
ing.  Its  Principles  and  Uses  as  an  Aid  to 
Business  and  Its  Use  in  Personal  Property 
Management,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Iowa,  1936. 

25.  Duchemin,  Mamie  L.,  "Trends  in  Instruction 
of  Bookkeeping  Since  1890,  ”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis.  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

26.  Evans,  Margaret,  "Does  Business  Need*  the 
High  School  Trained  Bookkeeper.^”  Journal 
of  Commercial  Education,  Volume  57,  Nos. 

2  and  3. 

27.  Eyester,  Elvis  S.,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Duties 
of  Bookkeepers,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Indiana,  1931. 

28.  Firth,  William,  and  Pierce,  Elmer  S.,  "An 
Analysis  of  Four  Bookkeeping  Texts,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commercial  Education,  Volume  56,  No. 
10,  December,  1927. 

29.  Fish,  L.  J.,  "Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Promotional  Possibilities  for  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Operators,”  unpublished  master’s 
thesis,  Boston  University,  1932. 

30.  Fitzpatrick,  H.  J.,  "Success  in  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  as  Related  to  Success  in  Other 
High  School  Subjects  and  to  Intelligence  Rat¬ 
ings,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  New  York 
State  Teachers  College,  1928. 

31.  Frater,  Gwendolene  Lillie,  "A  Study  of  the 
Feasibility  of  Offering  Typewriting  and  Book¬ 
keeping  for  Personal  Use  to  All  Children  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  America,”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis.  University  of  Washington, 
1936. 

32.  Fredericks,  Ethel,  "Validity  of  Bookkeeping 
Tests,”  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

33.  Granberg,  Ida,  "The  Status  of  Bookkeeping 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  State  of 
Washington,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1936. 

34.  Griffin,  Henry  J.,  "Status  of  Bookkeeping  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  New  England,”  unpub¬ 
lished  master’s  thesis,  Boston  University,  1934. 

35.  Hartley,  Marshall  F.,  "A  Rating  Scale  for 
Elementary  Bookkeeping  Texts,”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  1933. 

36.  Hartley,  W.  H.,  "A  Determination  of  the 
Number  of  Repetitions  Necessary  to  Learn  the 


Preparation  of  Certain  Business  Papers  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  1934. 

37.  Holmes,  George  B.,  "The  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1927. 

38.  Huyck,  Ferrol  R.,  "The  Determination  of  the 
Validity  of  Carlson’s  Bookkeeping  Tests,  Series 
D,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,”  unpublished  master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  1931. 

39.  Jones,  Lloyd,  "The  Present-Day  Trends  in 
Bookkeeping  and  How  the  School  Can  Meet 
Them,”  Vocational  Education  Magazine, 
March,  1924. 

40.  - "Job  Analysis  in  Bookkeeping,”  Aiono- 

grams  on  Education,  Number  7,  University  of 
Iowa,  1926. 

41.  Katenkamp,  C.  H.,  "Individual  Instruction  in 
Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis, 
George  Washington  University,  1930. 

42.  King,  Robert  D.,  "Some  Relations  of  Student 
Difficulties  to  the  Method  of  Approach  in 
Teaching  Bookkeeping  to  High  School  Stu¬ 
dents,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Iowa,  1924. 

43.  Kuntz,  Arthur,  "An  Analytical  Study  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Difficulties  in  First-Year  Bookkeeping  with 
Suggested  Remedies,”  unpublished  master’s 
thesis.  New  York  University. 

44.  Lowe,  Dorothy  R.,  "A  List  of  the  Errors  Stu¬ 
dents  Make  in  Working  Out  a  Practice  Set,” 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

45.  McGuire,  William  J.,  "A  Comparative  Study 
of  Bookkeeping  Texts  That  Are  Used  in  First- 
Year  Classes  of  the  Public  Schools  (High)  of 
New  York  City,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
New  York  University,  1931. 

46.  McNeil,  D.  E.,  "Evolution  of  Bookkeeping 
as  a  Subject  in  the  Curriculum,”  unpublished 
master’s  thesis,  Boston  University,  1934. 

47.  Maguire,  Anna  Louise,  "Development  of  the 
Three-year  Course  in  Bookkeeping  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis, 
Boston  University. 

48.  Marschall,  Grace  M.,  "Analysis  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Texts  Published  in  the  Last  Five  Years," 
unpublished  master’s  thesis.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  1930. 

49.  Martin,  Gladys  V.,  "A  Correlation  of  High 
School  Students’  Marks  in  Commercial  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  First-  and  Second- Year  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1935. 

50.  Meerwein,  Gertrude,  "A  Study  of  Bookkeeping 
Textbooks,  Their  Historical  Development,  and 
Their  Relation  to  Bookkeeping  Practice,”  un¬ 
published  master’s  thesis.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  1929. 

51.  Mikesell,  Professor,  "Status  of  Bookkeeping  in 
Indiana,”  School  of  Commerce,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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52.  Mitchell,  K.  W.,  "Commercial  Mathematics  a 
Prerequisite  to  Bookkeeping,”  Balance  Sheet, 
October,  1925,  page  16. 

53.  Nelson,  H.  Chester,  "A  Study  of  Bookkeeping 
Prognosis  in  the  High  School,”  unpublished 
master's  thesis.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

54.  Nyquist,  R.  E.,  "Job  Analysis  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Iowa,  1928. 

55.  Peck,  George,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Over¬ 
lapping  Between  Secondary  School  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  First-Year  College  Accounting,”  un¬ 
published  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1935. 

56.  Peltz,  Joseph,  "Method  of  Introducing  Book¬ 
keeping  to  Beginners,”  unpublished  master’s 
thesis.  New  York  University,  1923. 

57.  Piatt,  C.  W.,  "A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods 
of  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Bookkeeping,” 
unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  1933. 

58.  Piepenburg,  Carl,  "The  Status  of  Bookkeeping 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin,”  unpub¬ 
lished  master’s  thesis.  University  of  Iowa, 
1936. 

59.  Potthoff,  Edward  F.,  "Arithmetical  Abilities 
Required  in  High  School  Courses  in  Book¬ 
keeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1924. 

60.  Prickett,  A.  L.,  "Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,”  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

61.  Pulver,  Isadore,  ’’The  Place  of  Business  Arith¬ 


metic  in  Bookkeeping  Curriculum  of  a  Senior 
High  School,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
New  York  University,  1929. 

62.  Quay,  Mark,  "Prognostic  Test  in  First-Year 
Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
Temple  University. 

63.  Real,  L.,  "Problems  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 
in  High  School,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis, 
Boston  University. 

64.  Reynard,  Loren,  "Evaluation  of  Practice  Sets 
in  First  Semester  of  High  School  Bpokkeep- 
ing,"  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Iowa,  1936. 

65.  Rosenblum,  Irving,  "Criteria  for  the  Selection 
of  Pupils  for  the  Junior  High  School  Book¬ 
keeping  Course,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1929. 

66.  Rowland,  Dewey  C.,  "Bookkeeping  Practice 
in  Relation  to  the  Commercial  Course  in 
Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1928. 

67.  Salsgiver,  Paul  L.,  "The  Ability  of  Pupils  to 
Estimate  the  Accuracy  of  Their  Knowledge  of 
Bookkeeping,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930. 

68.  Saphier,  Conrad  J.,  "History  and  Development 
of  a  Rational  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,”  New  York  University,  1918. 

69.  Scudder,  Kenyon  J.,  "The  Predictive  "Value  of 
General  Intelligence  Tests  in  the  Selection  of 
Junior  Accountants  and  Bookkeepers,”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 


University  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Business  Education 


The  sixth  Conference  on  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  be 
held  at  the  University  on  June  29  and  30. 

Previous  conferences  have  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  reconstruction  of 
secondary  school  business  education.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  conference,  a  beginning  will 
be  made  on  the  task  of  developing  criteria 
by  which  administrative  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  may  evaluate  the  offerings  in  business  in 
their  own  school  situations. 

A  conference  committee  will  occupy  it¬ 
self,  on  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  with 
digesting  and  getting  into  workable  form 
the  opinions  of  a  representative  group  of 
curriculum  experts,  secondary  and  collegiate 
school  administrators,  classroom  teachers, 
representatives  of  state  departments,  labor, 
and  business. 


At  a  public  session  on  the  second  day  of 
the  conference,  the  findings  of  the  work 
committee  will  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  tentative  set  of  standards.  Two  formal 
talks  will  be  made  at  this  session,  one  on 
the  general  problem  of  setting  standards,  the 
second  on  the  practical  use  of  standards. 
Detailed  announcement  ot  the  program  and 
personnel  of  the  conference  will  be  made 
at  a  later  date. 

Your  Co-operation  Needed 

If  your  school  engages  in  any  curricular 
or  guidance  practices  relating  to  business 
education  which  you  consider  distinctive  or 
which  might  be  introduced  in  other  schools, 
please  send  a  brief  statement  of  such  to: 
Conference  on  Business  Education,  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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The  Water  Supply  of  Los  Angeles 

RUTH  E.  BAUGH,  Ph.D. 


WATER  is  a  primary  necessity  of 
life.  All  communities,  large  or 
small,  must  possess  a  water  supply 
adequate  for  domestic  purposes,  fire  protec- 

Editor’s  Note — People  dwelling  in  humid 
regions  will  profit  by  this  article.  No.  7  of  our 
series  on  economic  geography,  which  shows  how 
Los  Angeles  first  reaches  out  for  water  that  flows 
238  miles  from  the  Intake  at  Owens  River,  and 
for  an  additional  supply  that  flow's  397  miles  from 
the  Lake  at  Boulder  Dam. 

Students  of  economic  geography  will  find  inter¬ 
est  in  comparative  studies  of  the  water  supply 
of  other  large  cities — New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton — and,  especially  in  the  home  locality,  of 
smaller  cities.  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  involved  in  the  water  supply  of  your 
home  town? 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


tion,  and  use  in  industr)-.  For  communities 
situated  beside  fresh-water  lakes  or  streams, 
the  problem  is  one  mainly  of  distribution; 
but  for  those  located  in  semiarid  or  arid 
regions,  the  problem  is  one  of  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  water  and  of  transferring  it  to  needy 
centers  of  population. 

When  the  equilibrium  between  demand 
and  supply  is  disturbed  by  any  appreciable 
increase  in  population  or  enlargement  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity,  an  additional  water  supply 
must  be  obtained  if  the  city  is  to  realize  its 
fullest  possibilities  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  muni¬ 
cipality  has  satisfied  the  water  needs  imposed 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  population 
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during  the  present  century.  Ihe  case  is  the 
more  striking  because  this  city  is  located  in 
a  region  of  low  rainfall  and  limited  local 
water  supply. 

Los  Angeles  was  founded  in  1781  as  a 
pueblo  (village)  primarily  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  for  the  presidios  (militarj 
posts)  established  to  guard  Spain’s  frontier 
in  Alta  California.  The  site  was  determined 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  stream,  the  Los 
Angeles  River,  which  supplied  domestic  and 
irrigation  water  to  the  pueblo. 

The  colony  grew  slowly  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  regimes,  but  more  rapidly  with 
the  coming  of  Americans  following  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  territory  in  1848.  Nevertheless, 
it  remained  an  isolated  agricultural  hamlet 
until  two  transcontinental  railroads  gave  it 
the  advantage  of  competitive  rates  and  in¬ 
itiated  a  migration  to  southern  California 
that  continues  to  the  present  day. 

A  spectacular  increase  in  population  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  brief  period  of  half  a  centur}', 
rising  from  11,183  in  1880  to  1,231,000  in 
1930.  The  result  was  the  intensification  of 
the  problem  of  w'ater  supply,  a  problem  that 
underlies  the  whole  question  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  growth  or  the  arrested  development  of 
the  city. 

Despite  heavy  draft  on  water  reserves, 
local  supplies  derived  from  the  Los  Angeles 
River  and  from  wells  met  the  demand  until 
1914.  This  was  possible  owing  to  the  physi¬ 
ographic  features  in  the  vicinity,  the  form, 
structure,  and  arrangement  of  which  con¬ 
tribute  definitely  to  the  production  ?nd  con¬ 
servation  of  water. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  rise 
the  San  Gabriel  Mountains.  Their  height 
(3,000  to  10,000  feet)  and  trend,  which  is 
transverse  to  that  of  rain-bearing  winds,  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  abundant  precipitation  on  the 
windward  slopes.  Numerous  small  creeks 
flow  out  of  the  mountain  canyons  onto  pied¬ 
mont  alluvial  fans  skirting  the  highland  base. 

Most  of  the  W'ater  is  absorbed  by  the  por¬ 
ous  gravels  and  percolates  seaward,  accumu¬ 
lating  in  rock-rimmed  underground  basins, 
which  form  enormous  natural  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  the  most  significant  feature  of  south¬ 
ern  Gilifornia’s  local  water  supply.  Watei 
so  conserved  from  winter  rains  is  made  avail- 


Abote.  Owens  Valley,  California,  near  the  in¬ 
take  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct.  Owens  River, 
in  the  foreground,  is  fed  by  many  tributary  creeks, 
which  tap  the  high  Sierra  Nevada.  (Department 
of  Water  Works  and  Supply,  City  of  Los  Angeles.) 

Opposite.  Section  of  the  great  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  under  construction.  Water  diverted 
from  the  Colorado  River  at  Parker  Dam  will  sup¬ 
plement  present  supplies  of  the  thirteen  member 
cities  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.  (Photo 
by  Metropolitan  Water  District.) 

Opposite  Inset:  Pine  Canyon  Siphon,  one  of  the 
23  siphons  in  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  system,  is 
3,841  feet  long  and  9  feet  in  diameter.  Water 
from  Owens  River  is  conveyed  238  miles  over 
mountains  and  deserts  to  supply  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  (Department  of  Water  Works  and  Sup¬ 
ply,  City  of  Los  Angeles.) 

- - 

able  by  pumping  through  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  and  even  through  periods  of  years. 

The  easily  recoverable  surface  and  under¬ 
ground  waters  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Los  Angeles  contributed  substantially  to  the 
maintenance  of  agriculture  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  region,  and,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  they  constituted,  in  addition,  the  sole 
source  of  domestic  water  supply.  But  long- 
continued  withdrawal  depleted  the  under¬ 
ground  supplies,  as  indicated  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  artesian  area,  the  loss 
of  the  artesian  head,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  water  level  in  wells.  Several  years  of 
subnormal  rainfall  further  reduced  available 
water  supply. 

Climate  is  the  geographic  factor  respon¬ 
sible  primarily  for  the  water  problem  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  its  twofold  influence  has  served 
to  accentuate  the  problem.  The  climatic  fea¬ 
tures  of  Los  Angeles — mild,  equable  tem¬ 
peratures  throughout  the  year;  warm,  sunny 
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winter  days,  varied  by  occasional  storms  of 
short  duration;  calm,  rainless  summers,  tem¬ 
pered  by  light  fogs  and  refreshing  sea 
breezes — have  proved  a  veritable  lodestone 
to  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been 
drawn  to  southern  California,  and  who,  to¬ 
day,  comprise  an  appreciable  part  of  its  per¬ 
manent  population,  thereby  increasing  the 
demand  for  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  prevailingly  sunny 
skies,  cloudless  summers,  and  mild,  fair  win¬ 
ters  mean  scanty  rainfall  and  limited  water 
supply.  An  average  annual  rainfall  of  only 
15  inches  indicates  a  deficiency,  but  the 
added  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  it  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  seven  months  means  that  stored 
water  must  be  used  to  bridge  the  five-month 
drought.  Moreover,  great  variability  char¬ 
acterizes  the  rainfall,  the  annual  precipita¬ 
tion  ranging  from  38.18  to  5.59  inches  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixty  years  for  which  climatic  data 
have  been  recorded. 

A  succession  of  years  of  subnormal  rain¬ 
fall  forebodes  disaster.  Such  a  crisis  occurred 
in  1903,  when  the  accumulated  deficiency  of 
rainfall  over  a  period  of  eleven  years  totaled 
50  inches.  This  was  the  longest  and  severest 
drought  of  recent  years.  To  make  the  prob¬ 
lem  even  more  serious,  the  population  of  the 
city  was  increasing  greatly.  The  domestic 
water  supply,  dependent  entirely  on  local 
sources,  was  rapidly  depleted  and,  near  the 
close  of  the  dry  period,  a  water  famine  was 
barely  averted.  In  fact,  during  July,  1904, 
the  daily  consumption  of  water  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  exceeded  the  inflow  into  reservoirs  by 
four  million  gallons. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  water 
situation,  city  officials  and  water  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Los  Angeles  began  to  consider 
the  enlargement  of  the  water  supply.  They 


#  Aboul  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
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Fdlow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
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Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  ‘‘outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 
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first  investigated  available  sources  in  the 
valleys  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles  but  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  exploiting  the  water  re¬ 
sources  of  the  neighboring  areas  that  were 
economically  tributary  to  Los  Angeles. 

Owens  River,  300  miles  northeast  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  finally  selected  as  the  most 
feasible  source,  inasmuch  as  its  tributaries 
tap  the  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  winter  snowfall  is  usually  abundant, 
it  is  not  subject  to  violent  floods;  and  the 
water  could  be  transferred  to  the  city  by 
gravity.  In  1907,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
voted  in  favor  of  a  bond  issue  of  $23,000,- 
000  for  the  financing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct,  and  within  six  years  Owens  River 
water  was  delivered  into  the  city’s  terminal 
reservoirs. 

The  construction  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct  is  a  marvelous  accomplishment 
when  one  considers  the  obstacles  that  were 
surmounted.  The  aqueduct  comprises  a  chain 
of  conduits — lined  and  unlined  ditches,  cov-  ) 
ered  concrete  mains,  siphons  and  flumes, 
tunnels  and  vast  storage  reservoirs — that 
forms  a  system  238  miles  long.  Built 
through  inaccessible  and  undeveloped  east¬ 
ern  California,  this  stupendous  project,  au¬ 
daciously  conceived  and  efficiently  executed, 
overcame  the  obstacles  of  great  distance, 
mountain  barriers,  extensive  deserts,  deep 
canyons,  and  rigorous  climatic  extremes  to 
deliver  water  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  consequent  enlargement  of  the  water 
supply  in  1913  was  expected  to  provide  am¬ 
ply  for  many  years,  but  the  continued  popu-  , 
lation  increase  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
another  serious  water  shortage.  Estimates  , 
indicate  that  by  I960  the  population  of  Los  i 
Angeles  may  reach  2,500,000  and  that  of  j 
the  county  3,640,000.  The  present  supply  j 
could  not  possibly  sustain  the  anticipated  j 
number  of  future  residents  and  support  the 
demands  of  expanding  industries. 
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Sketch  Map  Showing  Present  and  Future  Vf'ater  Supply  Systems  of  Los  Angeles 

Of  the  present  supply,  80  per  cent  comes  from  Owens  River  Valley  sources  and  20  per  cent  from 
local  sources.  Future  needs  will  be  supplied  from  Mono  Basin  streams  and,  eventually,  from  the 
Colorado  River,  diverted  at  Parker  Dam  into  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct. 


Anticipating  the  additional  water  require¬ 
ments  of  the  growing  city,  the  Department 
of  Water  and  Power  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
1930,  acquired  properties  and  water  rights 
in  the  Mono  Basin,  an  area  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  bierra  Nevada,  immediately  north 
of  the  Owens  River  drainage  basin.  From 
this  region,  the  water  of  several  mountain 
streams,  which  naturally  discharge  into  high¬ 
ly  saline  Mono  Lake,  will  be  diverted 
through  an  eleven-mile  tunnel  under  Mono 
Craters,  and  will  join  the  waters  of  upper 
Owens  River  in  Long  Valley.  Thence,  south¬ 
ward,  the  water  will  flow  to  the  existing  Los 
Angeles  (Owens  River)  Aqueduct,  thereby 
enabling  it  to  carry  its  full  capacity. 

Still  another  source  remains  for  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  river  of  southwestern  United  States, 
the  Colorado.  The  construction  of  Boulder 
Dam  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  pri¬ 


marily  undertaken  to  control  floods  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River  and  to  regulate  and 
impound  its  waters,  will  make  available  for 
the  Los  Angeles  lowland  1,100,000  of  the 
4,400,000  acre-feet  of  water  allowed  the 
state  of  California. 

Los  Angeles,  with  twelve  other  southern 
California  cities,  is  a  member  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  District,  a  confederation  of 
noncontiguous  cities  organized  to  finance  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  which  will  divert 
water  from  the  river  at  Parker  Dam,  155 
miles  below  Boulder  Dam.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  aqueduct,  242  miles  in  length 
from  Parker  Dam  to  Cajalco  Reservoir  near 
Riverside,  will  probably  be  completed  in 
1940.  When  the  feeder  lines  to  the  thirteen 
cities  of  the  Water  District  are  finished,  a 
billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  further  supplement  to  the  present 
supply  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention 


Hotll  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
April  5,  6,  7,  8 


New  YORK  CITY'— the  miracle  city- 
will  welcome  some  3,000  members  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
as  they  gather  the  week  before  Easter  to  at¬ 
tend  the  forty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Association, 

Simon  J.  Jason,  chairman  of  the  general 
committee,  has  made  arrangements  for  tours 
of  inspection  of  New  York’s  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
5,  and  all  day  Thursday,  April  6.  Those 
wishing  to  visit  some  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
cantile  or  financial  establishments  or  perhaps 
some  of  the  semi-public  or  public-service 
organizations  may  do  so. 

It  will  help  the  committee  to  be  of  maxi¬ 
mum  service  to  the  delegates  if  requests  for 
tours  are  sent  in  advance  to  the  chairman  of 
the  hospitality  committee.  Miss  Ma'^guerite 
McGuire,  Bay  Ridge  High  School  Annex, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  63d  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Vice-President  Conrad  Saphier  promises  a 
banquet  and  ball  for  Thursday  evening, 
April  6,  such  as  only  New  York  City  and  its 
accomplished  hosts  could  offer  its  guests. 

The  theme  for  the  convention  and  for  the 
yearbook,  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  all  members  of  the  Association,  will  be 
"The  Improvement  of  Classroom  Teaching 
in  Business  Education.”  This  year’s  year¬ 
book  will  be  Volume  12  of  an  outstanding 


Hon.  H.  B.  Wells  Hon.  F.  H.  LaGuardia 


series,  following  an  exceptionally  well- 
planned  program  inaugurated  in  1928. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  talks  and 
round-table  discussions  at  the  section  meet¬ 
ings  on  Friday,  April  7,  there  will  be  three 
general  meetings  —  Thursday  afternoon, 
Friday  morning;  and  Saturday  morning. 

The  Association  considers  itself  unusually 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
among  the  speakers  at  the  general  meeting 
will  be  the  Honorable  F.  H.  LaGuardia, 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Honor¬ 
able  Harold  B.  Wells,  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Both  men  will  address  the  general 
meeting  on  Saturday  morning,  April  8. 

Membership  dues  are  $2  a  year.  The 
treasurer  is  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  1200  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

President  Harry  1.  Good  and  his  official 
family  extend  to  all  interested  in  business 
education  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  to  enjoy  its  convention  activi¬ 
ties  next  month  in  New  York  City. 
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Snoopervisor,  Whoopervisor,  or  Supervisor? 

Article  No.  6 

Personality  of  a 
High  School  Supervisor 

M.  B.  KENWOOD 

Central  High  School,  Paterson,  Neiv  Jersey 


Douglass  and  Boardman*  suggest  the 
following  desirable  types  of  personal 
equipment  for  the  supervisor: 

As  the  educational  leader  of  the  school,  he  must 
have  the  vision  to  formulate  a  program  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  school.  He 
must  inspire  confidence  in  the  teachers,  secure  their 
co-operation  in  the  supervisory  program,  and 
stimulate  them  into  active  participation  in  attain¬ 
ing  the  objectives. 

To  develop  a  supervisory  project  requires  vision, 
initiative,  originality,  selLreliance,  and  industry. 
Confidence  is  based  on  belief  in  the  supervisor’s 
ability  and  fairness,  engendered  by  such  qualities 
as  sincerity,  frankness  and  genuineness.  Teachers 
must  feel  that  the  same  loyalty  is  given  to  them 
as  is  expected  from  them  by  the  supervisor.  Cor¬ 
dial,  willing  co-operation,  which  results  in  active 
participation  in  the  supervisory  program  rather 
than  passive  acquiescence,  is  inspired  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  engendered  in  the  supervisor  and  in  his  pur¬ 
poses.  Enthusiasm,  optimism,  and  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  the  teachers  with  zeal  for  the  supervisory 
program  are  essential  qualities  for  motivating  their 
active  participation  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
program. 

In  the  development  of  the  supervisory  program, 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  concerning  meth¬ 
ods,  procedures,  or  other  aspects  of  the  program, 
or  concerning  the  duties,  prerogatives,  or  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  participants  in  it.  To  meet  these  situa¬ 
tions  adequately,  the  supervisor  must  be  well 
poised  and  possess  such  qualities  as  tact,  adapt¬ 
ability,  resourcefulness,  fair-mindedness,  self-con¬ 
trol  and  open-mindedness.  He  must  be  courteous, 
respect  the  opinions  of  others  and  display  the  sci¬ 
entific  attitude  which  suspends  judgment  until  all 
the  relevant  facts  are  known,  but  he  must  be 
decisive  and  firm  when  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

Such  traits  as  friendliness,  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
geniality  are  valuable  in  forwarding  the  super¬ 
visor’s  relations  with  other  members  of  the  corps. 
The  avoidance  of  peculiar  mannerisms  or  affec¬ 
tations  and  the  habitual  display  of  good  manners 
and  good  grooming  are  also  valuable  assets  in 
developing  desirable  contacts  with  others. 

‘  Douglass,  H.  R.,  and  Boardman,  C.  W.,  Super¬ 
vision  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  517. 


A  forceful,  attractive,  dynamic  personality  is  an 
asset  of  peculiar  importance  in  supervision. 

Burton*  declares  that  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  the 
supervisor  and  of  the  intricate  problems  con¬ 
fronting  him,  together  with  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  his  whole  activity,  will 
supply  us  with  a  check  upon  the  different 
lists  of  personal  qualifications. 

The  dominating  aim  of  supervision  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching.  The  co-operation  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  essential.  The  gaining  of  this  co-operation 
calls  for  kindness,  sympathy,  and  tact.  Confidence 
is  engendered  by  reliability  and  by  sincerity. 
Loyalty  to  subordinates  is  just  as  important  as 
loyalty  from  subordinates. 

'The  supervisor  must  originate  and  carry  through 
projects  in  teacher  training,  in  the  betterment  of 
instruction,  in  the  organization  of  curricula,  etc. 
This  calls  for  initiative,  self-reliance,  industry,  and 
perseverance.  These  qualities  must  be  accompanied 
by  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 

'The  co-operation  of  the  teachers  must  not  stop 
with  passive  acquiescence,  but  must  be  motivated 
and  inspired  to  contribute  and  actively  further  the 
joint  purposes  of  supervisors  and  teachers.  'This 
inspiration  comes  from  a  feeling  of  confidence, 
fostered  by  a  supervisor’s  loyalty  and  sincerity, 
combined  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  optimism. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  explosions,  or  at  least 
friction  and  disagreements.  'These  situations  the 
supervisor  must  meet  with  tact,  adaptability,  re¬ 
source,  and  infinite  patience.  A  sense  of  humor 
is  a  vital  and  necessary  part  of  a  supervisor’s  make¬ 
up. 

Whitney®  questioned  fifty  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  and  the  vicinity,  concerning  the 
equipment  needed  by  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent. 


*  Burton,  W.  H.,  Supervision  and  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  page  393. 

*  Whitney,  F.  L.,  "Activity  Analyses  of  the 
Work  of  the  General  Supervisor,”  American 
School  Board  Journal,  December,  1922. 
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Tliey  considered  the  superintendent  '  gen¬ 
eral  supervisor,”  including  under  this  char¬ 
acterization  (in  addition  to  superintendents 
of  small  school  systems)  supervisory  prin¬ 
cipals  of  graded  and  consolidated  schools, 
principals  of  elementary’  and  secondary 
schools,  general  supervisors  of  geographical 
units  or  of  groups  of  grades  in  city  systems, 
or  any  general  supervisor,  but  not  super¬ 
visors  of  special  subjects. 

In  their  judgment,  the  equipment  of  such 
a  school  officer  might  be  analyzed  as  (1) 
personal,  (2)  social,  and  (3)  professional. 

1.  Personal  Qualities: 

a.  Qualities  of  leadership 

b.  General  intelligence 

c.  Health 

J.  Tact  in  social  contacts 
e.  Personal  appearance 
/.  Ethical  character 
Common  sense 

h.  Self-control  under  stress 

i.  broad-mindedness 
/.  Initiative 

2.  Social  Qualities: 

a.  Evidences  of  leadership  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity 

b.  Interest  in  community  problems 

c.  Interest  in  and  understanding  of  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers 

d.  Ability  in  conversation 

e.  Loyalty  to  school  and  community 

/.  Interest  and  skill  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties 

g.  Specific  training  for  scKial  service 

h.  Ability  to  co-operate  with  associates  and 
with  patrons 

/.  Ability  to  use  diplomacy  in  social  contacts 

3.  Professional  Qualities: 

a.  Academic  and  professional  training 

b.  Valuable  experience  of  all  types 

c.  Executive  ability 

d.  Knowledge  of  men 

e.  Skill  in  demonstration  teaching 

/.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
g.  Evidences  of  professional  interest  and 
growth 

b.  Adequate  acquaintance  with  child  nature 
These  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  as  ranked  by  the  fifty  educators 
who,  at  the  time,  constituted  a  graduate  class 
in  the  theory  of  supervision  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

Clement  and  Clement*  are  of  the  opinion 

*  Clement,  John  A.,  and  Clement,  James  H., 
Co-operative  Supervision  in  Grades  Seven  to 
Twelve,  pp.  33-56.  New  York,  The  Century 
Company,  1930. 


that  personal  traits  cannot  be  ranked  in  ab¬ 
solute  importance  apart  from  definite  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  his  "contacts”  with  the  teaching  corps,  the 
director  or  counselor  of  teaching  who  has  such  per¬ 
sonal  traits  as  open-mindedness,  broadness,  frank¬ 
ness,  firmness,  and  other  desirable  characteristics 
has  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  individual 
who  lacks  such  traits. 

The  counselor  who,  in  carrying  out  a  program 
as  a  "leader,"  uses  co-operativeness,  initiative, 
power  of  analysis,  good  judgment,  balanced  per¬ 
spective,  systematic  and  economical  procedure  is 
likely  to  do  a  type  of  work  superior  to  that  done 
by  the  person  who  does  not  possess  such  traits  to 
any  large  degree.  .  .  .  The  relative  importance  of 
one  characteristic  or  more  is  difficult  to  determine 
fully  on  the  basis  of  subjective  opinion  alone,  in 
advance  of  its  expression  in  a  definite,  concrete 
secondary  school  situation. 

This  is  to  say,  to  reiterate,  that  personal  traits 
of  a  supervisor  may  not  signify  very  much  when 
regarded  in  general  and  in  the  abstract.  They 
need  to  become  actualized  or  definitized  in  terms 
of  specific  schoolroom  situations  before  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  attempt  to  say  how  valuable  they  really 
are. 

Again  to  repeat — ^good  "judgment"  or  "initia¬ 
tive"  or  "co-operativeness”  may  be  exercised  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  or  be  expressed  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  in  a  variety  of  supervisory  activi¬ 
ties.  And  then,  too,  in  order  to  be  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  these  traits  need  to  be  analyzed  into  a 
number  of  possible  sub-aspects.  For  example,  such 
a  trait  as  "executive  ability”  or  "community  in¬ 
terest”  is  composed  of  a  number  of  subsumed 
elements. 

The  following  eleven  traits  or  character¬ 
istics,  as  reported  by  Land,°  are  listed  in  the 
order  of  importance,  as  indicated  by  the 
combined  ratings  of  100  successful  directors. 

1 .  Leadership 

2.  Executive  ability 

3.  Co-operation 

4.  Reliable  judgment 

5.  Professional  outlook 

6.  Tact 

7.  Sincerity 

8.  Progressiveness 

9.  Health 

10.  Kindness  or  sympathy 

11.  Personal  appearance 

Many  of  these  qualities  depend  in  large  measure, 
of  course,  on  native  endowment,  but  every-day 
experience  testifies  that  many  of  them  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  marked  degree. 

'  Land,  Lewis,  "Duties,  Qualifications  and  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Directors  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  p.  52,  Feb.,  1926. 
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Burton"  outlines  a  scheme  that  may  be 
used  by  teachers  to  express  their  judgment 
of  the  supervisor,  or  by  the  supervisor  in 
self-analysis. 

1.  Personal  equipment : 

a.  Is  he  of  pleasing  manner  and  address? 
neat  and  clean  in  dress  and  appearance.^ 

b.  Does  his  health  interfere  in  any  way  with 
his  efficiency? 

f.  Is  he  optimistic  and  cheerful  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  and  difficulties? 

d.  Is  he  a  good  thinker?  Is  his  thinking 
constructive  and  alive,  or  does  his  mind 
run  in  a  rut?  Has  he  initiative?  Is  he 
adaptable  and  resourceful?  Is  he  a 
reliable  thinker,  or  scatterbrained?  Can 
he  take  a  situation  or  difficulty  and  reason 
through  to  a  logical,  helpful  remedy?  Is 
he  broad-  and  open-minded? 

e.  Is  he  good  natured?  Can  he  see  a  joke 
even  when  it  is  on  himself?  Is  he 
irritable  or  able  to  maintain  an  even  dis- 


*  Burton,  W.  H.,  "Supervision  and  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Peaching,"  Chapter  16.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  1922. 


position?  Does  he  carry  an  atmosphere  of 
good  fellowship,  or  does  he  depress? 

/.  Has  he  a  sense  of  justice? 

g.  Are  his  integrity  and  moral  fiber  unques¬ 
tionable?  Is  he  frank  or  evasive? 

h.  Is  he  prompt? 

/.  Does  he  inspire  you  toward  larger  fields? 
Has  he  a  personality  that  encourages  you 
to  do  your  best? 

Ruby  Miller"  lists  the  following  essential 
qualities; 

Besides  these  qualities — kindness,  sympathy, 
tact,  reliability,  sincerity,  loyalty,  forcefulness, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  industry,  perseverance,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  optimism,  adaptability,  resourcefulness, 
patience — supervisors  who  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  have  had  many  of  the  following  traits,  also: 
A  sense  of  humor,  "common  sense,”  industry, 
cheerfulness,  agreeable  manners,  true  teaching, 
democratic  spirit,  a  desire  for  co-operation,  reliable 
judgment,  broad  scholarship,  attractive  personality, 
lofty  ideals,  courage,  poise,  foresight,  physical  and 
moral  cleanliness,  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 


’  Miller,  Ruby  Amy,  "The  Human  Element  jn 
Supervision,”  from  M.  A.  Thesis,  Teachers  College. 
Oct.,  1929,  Vol.  16. 


N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education  News 


The  Department  of  Business  Education 
will  hold  its  1939  national  convention 
concurrently  with  that  of  the  N.E.A.  in  San 
Francisco,  July  3  to  7. 

The  Whitcomb  Hotel,  advantageously  lo¬ 
cated  near  San  Francisco’s  Civic  Center,  will 
serve  as  headquarters  for  the  Department. 
The  business-education  sessions  will  be  held 
at  the  hotel,  in  the  Mart  Club,  and  in  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Civic  Center. 

Because  of  the  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair,  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  will  be  at  a  premium.  Reservations 
should  be  made  immediately,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  N.E.A.  Housing  Committee, 
200  Exposition  Auditorium,  San  Francisco. 
Ask  for  accommodations  at  the  Whitcomb, 
and  be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education. 


The  complete  convention  program  will  be 
publicized  later.  The  tentative  agenda  arc  as 
follows: 

July  3,  afternoon;  General  session. 

July  4,  late  afternoon  and  evening;  Social  affair. 

July  5,  noon:  Annual  Department  luncheon. 
Afternoon:  Short  general  session,  followed  by 
special  sessions  sponsored  by  the  Department 
and  co-operating  groups.  Evening:  Special 
group  banquets. 

July  6,  morning:  Business-education  breakfast. 
Afternoon;  Sectional  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences;  also  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education. 

July  7  will  probably  be  set  aside  as  "Teachers' 
Day”  at  International  Exposition’s  Treasure 
Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Morning  and  evening  sessions  during  con¬ 
vention  week  will  be  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  These  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  educators  in  general. 


Occupational  Index. Ready 

The  1938  volume  of  the  Occupational  In-  ences  to  literature  on  300  different  occupations. 

dex,  complete  with  cumulative  subject,  au-  The  price  is  $6.50.  The  book  is  obtainable 
thor,  and  title  indexes,  is  now  available  in  from  the  National  Occupational  Conference, 
cloth  binding.  It  contains  1,751  new-  refer-  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New-  York. 
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WE  write  and  tret  about  the  fate  of 
the  brilliant  student;  we  provide 
"opportunity  rooms"  for  very  back¬ 
ward  pupils.  But  the  majority  of  pupils  be¬ 
long  in  neither  of  those  classifications  and 
profit  not  at  all  by  such  special  arrangements. 
I'hey  just  go  along. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  do  more 
worrying  about  getting  the  brilliant  pupil  to 
do  his  brilliant  best  than  getting  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  to  do  his  brilliant  best.  The  supe¬ 
rior  pupil  works  with  a  positive  incentive — 
he  w’orks  upward  toward  "A.”  But  Andy  . 
Average,  in  whom  the  fire  of  achievement  ‘ 
has  never  been  kindled,  because  "other  fel¬ 
lows  always  get  the  highest  grades,”  works 
with  a  negative  purpose — to  keep  away  from 
"F.”  He  doesn’t  have  to  exert  even  his  run- 
of-the-mine  brain  to  the  utmost  to  do  that. 

But  sometime  he  is  going  to  need  to  know 
how  to  use  his  mind  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage,  because  in  a  few  years  Andy  Average 
will  be  Mr.  Taxpayer,  the  sovereign  voter, 
the  earner  of  wages,  the  manager  of  busi¬ 
nesses. 

There  are  few  enough  occasions  in  his 
school  life  that  call  out  the  best  in  him.  The 
Business  Education  World’s  annual  con¬ 
test  is  one  of  the  few.  It  provides  the  posi¬ 
tive  incentive  that  is  usually  lacking.  In  the 
contest,  Andy  Average  is  not  competing 
hopelessly  with  his  brilliant  contemporaries; 
he  is,  he  realizes,  just  doing  his  share  to  help 
his  whole  class  compete  with  other  whole 
classes.  The  will  to  co-operate  requires  him 
to  use  every  last  shred  of  native  ability  and 
all  the  hard-won  skill  you  have  taught  him. 

This  is  no  time,  he  will  realize,  for  let¬ 
ting  go  all  holds  on  comma  rules  just  because 
it’s  too  much  trouble  to  look  them  up.  He 
will  think  twice  before  he  lets  a  balance  go 
without  checking  it. 

There  is  nothing  nerve-racking  about  this 
contest  (except  for  the  judges!)  because  the 


6  Silver  Trophy  Cup 


Six  Silver  Trophy  Cups  for  Schools  • 
Six  ^10  Cash  Awards  for  Teachers  • 
Six  ^5  Cash  Awards  for  Teachers  • 

•  No  EntraiiFc 


There  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  two-color 
Certificate  of 
Achievement  for 
each  one  of  the 
jive  projects 


The  Business 


Certificate  of  Ac 


business  person.! 

issued  to  ; 


William  Thomas  jlfo|r 


CERTIFY  UiRt  the  ttudent  whoce  name  i 


on  the  reverse  tide  of  this  certlfic^of 
achievement  hat  met  all  the  requirenedkt 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Awards  ithe 
Business  Education  World  for  the  iuut^ol 
this  certificate. 


Front  and 
Back  of 
Certificate 


Oats 


The  six  cups  pictured  below  will  be  awardeiii 
year  to  the  first-ranking  schools  in  the  six  contest  fir 
Will  one  go  to  your  school?'  , 


NNUAL  PROJECT  CONTEST 


)  and  108  Cash  Awards 


contestants’  work  is  all  done  when  they  mail 
it.  There  are  no  trains  for  contestants  to 
take,  no  audiences  to  fear,  no  visible  com¬ 
petitors  to  distract  the  busy  mind.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  time — weeks  of  it — in  which  to 
do  careful,  conscientious,  prideful  work  on 
the  entries  before  mailing  them. 

We  have  been  talking  so  much  about  the 
contest  lately  that  we  are  sure  you  know 
there  is  one.  You  must  have  read  about  the 
method  of  judging,  which  gives  small  and 
large  schools  an  equal  chance  of  winning  a 
silver  cup.  You  know  that  there  are  five 
divisions  in  the  contest — bookkeeping,  busi¬ 
ness  fundamentals,  business  personality,  of¬ 
fice  practice,  and  business  letter  writing. 

Probably  you  remember  that  whole  classes 
are  to  enter,  and  that  you  can  enter  your 
classes  in  more  than  one  of  the  five  divisions 
if  you  want  to  do  so. 

You  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  charge  of 
any  kind  for  entering  the  contest,  but  that 
your  students  can  earn  a  certificate,  too,  if 
they  wish  to  send  the  10-cent  fee  as  in  the 
monthly  projects. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  students  will 
send  papers.  Our  figures  for  one  normal 
month’s  projects,  in  which  no  prizes  are  of¬ 
fered  at  all,  show  that  9,600  project  pam¬ 
phlets  were  ordered,  paid  for,  and  mailed. 
Last  year  the  contest  attracted  many  more 


than  that  number  of  students. 

There  are  many  prizes,  for  schools,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  individual  winners;  for  the  runners- 
up,  there  will  be  many  Honorable  Mentions, 
which  deserve  publicity  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  winners’  communities. 

For  all  sorts  of  reasons,  publicity  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  teacher,  pupils,  and  school. 
For  the  teacher,  so  that  a  prophet  may  have 
honor  in  his  own  country;  for  the  school,  so 
that  parents  can  be  startled  into  noticing 
what  excellent  returns  they  are  getting  for 
their  money;  for  pupils,  to  give  them  cour- 


age  in  looking  for  jobs,  and  to  make  the 
folks  at  home  feel  happy. 

That  is  not  the  only  outcome  for  the  com¬ 
peting  pupils.  Because  this  contest,  in  all 
its  divisions,  is  based  on  class  participation, 
pupils  learn  co-operation.  The  ability  to  co¬ 
operate  is  an  excellent  trait  in  a  business  em¬ 
ployee,  and  these  are  business  students. 

One  thing  we  haven't  told  you  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  contest  problems.  Just  to  whet 
your  appetite  for  the  complete  problems,  one 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  in 
pamphlet  form  at  your  request  (see  page  ii), 
we  append  brief  descriptions. 

Business  Letter  Writing  Project 
Two  years  ago,  the  president  of  a  big 
department  store  in  a  small  town  announced 
that  he  was  closing  his  grocery  department. 
Now  he  must  restore  it — but  he  must  also 
"save  his  face.”  His  announcement  is  the 
March  project  in  business  letter  writing — • 
an  actual,  typical  problem,  involving  execu¬ 
tive  finesse. 


I  his  project  provides  excellent  practice  for 
all  students  of  business. 

rhe  Bookkeeping  Project 
This  month  your  students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  books  for  the  Rolling  Grocer, 
a  grocery'  store  on  wheels.  From  the  March 
bookkeeping  transactions,  the  student  is 
called  upon  to  make  entries  (purchases  jour¬ 
nal,  sales  journal,  cashbook),  post,  prepare 
a  trial  balance,  a  profit-and-loss  statement, 
and  a  balance  sheet.  The  project  is  not  too 
difficult  for  first-year  students. 

The  Business  Personality  Project 
Halfway  between  painful  shyness  and  ir¬ 
ritating  self-confidence  there  is  an  enviable 
state  called  "poise.”  Most  young  people  (and 
many  older  ones)  lack  it  and  wish  they  pos¬ 
sessed  it.  The  March  project  in  Business 
Personality  presents  ten  office  situations  re¬ 
quiring  poise.  This  is  not  a  test,  however, 
but  a  co-operative  study  that  will  have  last¬ 
ing  value  for  all  who  participate  in  it. 

The  Office  Practice  Project 
Phone  calls,  appointments,  reception  of 
callers,  and  help  for  the  boss  in  getting  rid 
of  visitors  are  part  of  the  student’s  work  in 
the  project  in  Office  Practice;  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  expense  account  is  also  included. 

(See  the  blank  on  page  it) 


The  Business  Fundamentals  Project 
The  Business  Fundamentals  Project  for 
March  introduces  Frank  Learner,  a  student 
at  Central  High  Sch(X)l.  Frank  works  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  the  Output  Department  Store.  Your 
students  are  invited  to  help  Learner  figure 
costs,  mark  price  tags,  and  "wait  on”  cus¬ 
tomers. 


CONTEST  RULES 


IF  teachers  will  follow  these  suggestions  care¬ 
fully,  they  will  enable  us  to  make  prompt 
'•eports  on  the  papers  submitted. 

1.  The  special  B.E.W.  project  contest  blank, 
properly  filled  out  in  duplicate,  must  accom¬ 
pany  each  contest  club.  Each  blank  contains 
space  for  the  names  of  fifty  pupils,  and  as 
many  copies  of  the  blank  as  you  will  need  will 
be  mailed  to  you  with  your  contest  material. 

2.  The  contest  closes  April  14,  1939.  Only 
those  papers  that  are  mailed  by  the  close  of 
business  on  that  day  can  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  The  results  will  be  announced  in  the 
June  B.E.W.  All  prizes.  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  and  keys  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the 
awards  have  been  made  by  the  judges,  but  no 
report  of  the  contest  will  be  supplied  prior 
to  its  publication  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
B.E.W. 


3.  Only  the  regular  March  B.E.W.  projects 
in  bookkeeping,  business  fundamentals,  office 
practice,  business  personality,  and  business 
letter  writing  can  be  used  for  the  contest.  A 
free  copy  of  the  projects  will  be  supplied  to 
each  participating  teacher  upon  request. 

4.  A  school  may  submit  one  club  of  papers 
in  each  division. 

3.  A  club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  papers. 

6.  If,  in  any  one  school,  more  than  one 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  for  example,  wishes 
to  compete,  all  such  teachers  must  combine 
their  papers  into  one  club.  The  papers  should 
be  arranged  within  each  package  under  the 
separate  teachers’  names. 

7.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Dr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Johnson,  Milton  Briggs,  Philip  S.  Pepe, 
Miss  Jeanne  Liss,  and  Miss  Margaret  Donnelly. 
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What  Teachers  Say  About  Our  Awards  Service 


•  •  We  are  enclosing  our  order  blank  for  the 
monthly  projects.  Our  pupils  have  been  looking 
forward  to  them  and  are  eager  to  start  the  projects. 

They  were  very  proud  of  their  certificates  and 
their  success  is  a  great  incentive  to  better  work 
this  year. 

As  usual,  we  shall  request  you  to  send  the 
projects  as  early  as  you  can,  because  mail  comet 
but  once  a  week. — Sister  Mary  Agnes,  St.  Cath¬ 
erine's  Academy,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

•  •  >X'e  are  using  the  Personality  Projects  in  the 
Vocations  Club,  which  meets  once  a  week.  We 
feel  that  w'e  need  two  meetings  in  which  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  get  them  into  shape. 

The  girls  have  enjoyed  working  them  out,  and, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  certificates,  they  have 
received  benefit  from  them.  Those  who  are  taking 
beginning  typing  wrote  theirs  on  the  typewriter. 
The  others  are  not  enrolled  in  the  typing  class. 

As  you  see  by  the  letterhead,  we  are  a  boarding 
school  and  are  all  girls,  so  our  answers  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  general  public  schools. 

Thanks  for  the  help  in  solving  a  hard  problem. 
— Alberta  Balmer,  Kentucky  Orphan  School,  Mid¬ 
way,  Kentucky. 

•  •  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  projects, 
which  have  aroused  considerable  interest  among 
the  students,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  have  served  as  a  very  good  foundation  for  the 
study  of  business  for  immediate  use. — H.  V.  Lucas, 
Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  •  This  morning  we  spent  some  time  discussing 
your  mimeographed  letter,  which  accompanied  the 
certificates.  The  comments  and  quotations  were 
tremendously  interesting,  and  we  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  and  profitable  half  hour  following  up 
with  your  letter  the  work  we  had  done  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  personality  project. 

I  have  tried  using  a  textbook  and  a  definitely 
outlined  course  for  this  purpose,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  thus  far  with  your  plan  makes  me  feel  that 
it  is  vastly  superior.  Another  very  important 
factor  is  the  very  definite  character  of  the  work 
in  its  relation  to  actual  business  conditions.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  bring  more  closely  into  the  life  of 
students  what  actual  experience  in  these  situations 
is  like. 

For  the  development  of  judgment  and  an 
awareness  of  actual  business  situations,  nothing 
could  be  more  ideal.  We  endorse  your  Business 
Personality  Project  most  heartily  and  look  forward 
to  the  work  in  this  subject  with  keen  anticipation. 
All  good  wishes  to  you  and  your  force.  You  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  put  life,  vigor,  and  vitality 
into  our  program. — Miriam  A.  Darrow,  Principal, 
Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


•  “With  the  introduction  of  the  project  plan, 
the  bookkeeping  class  has  taken  on  a  new  interest 
and  displays  much  more  enthusiasm.  The  pupils, 
as  eager  as  their  teacher,  are  awaiting  the  results. 
— Sister  Mary  Frances,  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  •  Ruth  Winkley,  of  North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington,  tells  us  that  she 
uses  the  personality  projects  as  assignments  in 
classes  in  senior  English  for  commercial  majors, 
and  that  she  finds  the  projects  fit  very  well  into 
an  English  course,  crowded  as  the  schedule  has  to 
be.  The  project  is  assigned  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
in  the  mail,  and  is  worked  by  all  students  as  a 
required  part  of  the  course. 

•  •  The  B.E.W.  projects  are  such  incentives  to 
worth-while  work  that  I  feel  I  cannot  get  on  with¬ 
out  them.  I  do  have  a  measure  of  success  in  this 
work,  and  honestly,  I  attribute  most  of  it  to  your 
help. — Sister  Al.  Aloysia,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
Lebanon.  Pennsylvania. 

•  •  It  is  always  interesting  to  see  a  new  class 
begin  something  like  this.  I  hope  the  projects 
are  to  be  as  interesting  as  they  were  last  year — 
then  the  students’  interest  for  the  projects  will 
last.  I  think  our  class  should  have  more  actual 
business  problems,  and  these  projects  certainly 
fill  that  need. — Ruby  Oldham,  High  School,  Saint 
John,  Kansas. 

•  •  I  intend  to  use  the  letter  projects  in  my 
Secretarial  Problems  course.  Before  I  began  teach¬ 
ing  (and  also  during  summers  since  then),  I  did 
stenographic  and  secretarial  work.  I  composed 
and  answered  about  as  many  letters  myself  as  1 
took  from  dictation.  In  addition,  I  wrote  a  lot  of 
letters  from  such  cryptic  remarks  as  "Tell’em  yes," 
or  "Tell’em  we  can’t.”  Sometimes  I  dictated  the 
letters  to  a  stenographer.  For  this  reason,  I  feel 
that  practice  in  letter-writing  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  training  for  a  real  secretarial  position 
and  I  am  therefore  looking  for  good  problems 
typical  of  the  office  situation. — Helen  McCormick, 
Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  •  Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  bookkeeping  projects.  This  is  to  inform 
you  that,  as  a  result,  my  bookkeeping  class  of  fifty 
students  will  undertake  the  projects,  beginning 
with  the  October  project.  I  requested  a  sample 
of  the  projects  which  I  have  not  yet  received.  I 
hope  it  will  come  in  the  mail  soon.  Within  a  few 
days  you  will  receive  the  necessary  $5  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  projects.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  whole  idea,  as  well  as  the  helpful  spirit  of 
your  entire  organization. — Francis  Northup,  Cari¬ 
bou,  Maine. 
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"You  Shall  Not” 

MARIAN  W.  SPEELMAN 

Hammond  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Discipline  in  its  highest  form  is 
creative.  Psychologists  tell'  us  that  it 
should  build  rather  than  destroy,  yet 
how  many  of  us  actually  utilize  it  in  our 
teaching  as  a  creative,  rather  than  negative, 
force  It  is  easier  to  say  "You  shall  not”  than 
"Make  your  decision  yourself”- — easier,  be¬ 
cause  the  result  leaves  no  administrative 
doubt.  Or  does  it.^ 

Success  in  today’s  competitive  business 
world  depends  very  largely  upon  discipline 
in  its  most  exacting  form — self -discipline — 
which  brings  with  it  the  ability  to  work  with¬ 
out  supervision.  No  teacher  will  question 
the  value  of  self-discipline,  but  how  can  it 
be  fostered  in  the  commercial  classroom  } 
"One  is  judged  in  life  much  more  by  what 
he  does  than  by  what  he  refrains  from  doing. 
The  teacher’s  disciplinary  ability  will  be  rated 
by  what  he  is  able  to  inspire  his  pupils  to  do 
rather  than  by  what  he  is  able  to  make  them 
refrain  from  doing.”^ 

The  problem  behind  creative  self-disci¬ 
pline,  then,  is  primarily  how  to  inspire  our 
students  toward  right  conduct  goals. 

One  can  never  accomplish  anything  with¬ 
out  beginning.  The  adolescent  must  be 
trained  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  from  his 
own  experience,  and  he  must  make  his  own 
decisions  in  the  light  of  acceptable  business 
conduct. 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  have  one  big 
incentive  on  which  to  rely — an  incentive  that 
appeals  to  the  students  because  they  see  its 
practical  value.  That  incentive  is,  "In  an 
office,  it  is  done  this  way.” 

The  ability  to  take  responsibility,  to  do  the 
job  for  its  own  sake,  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  assets  we  can  give  our  boys  and  girls, 
but  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  impart. 

Have  you  ever  left  a  class  to  its  own  de¬ 
vices — ^walked  deliberately  out  of  the  room? 

*  "Student  Control,”  R.  B.  Miller,  Hammond 
Public  Schools  booklet,  December,  1938,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Did  the  class  go  on  just  as  efficiently  as  be¬ 
fore  ?  Self-discipline  of  this  type  will  never 
work  unless  the  foundation  is  laid  carefully. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  it  function,  students 
must  firk  be  shown  the  ideal  situation.  A 
large  office  where  employees  work  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision  will  provide  it. 
The  students  are  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
numerous  employees,  each  going  about  his 
own  business,  getting  the  job  done  satis¬ 
factorily.  What!  No  teacher  admonishing 
the  laggards?  No  laggards  to  be  admon¬ 
ished  ? 

The  ideal  office  is  one  where  employee 
incentives  are  used.  Offices  equipped  with 
typewriters  having  stroke-recording  meters 
imprint  an  indelible  picture  upon  the  minds 
of  students  who  ordinarily  have  difficulty  in 
concentrating  on  a  ten-minute  speed  test. 

Articles  from  magazines  in  which  business 
standards  are  set  forth  are  helpful,  particu¬ 
larly  if  field  trips  are  impossible  or  inadvis¬ 
able. 

Desire  to  Work  Unsupervised 

After  the  ideal  has  been  shown,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  rewarding  good  behavior, 
but  rather  of  developing  a  desire  to  work 
without  supervision,  of  making  the  student 
aware  that  he  is  an  adult  office  worker  "on 
his  own,”  that  his  chances  of  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess  depend  upon  the  work  he  does  on  his 
own  initiative,  without  constant  supervision, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  own  conduct  and  judg¬ 
ment.  The  high  school  pupil  seldom  fails 
to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  well  to  leave  spe¬ 
cific  work  to  be  completed  during  the  time 
the  students  are  working  without  supervision. 
Later,  as  they  develop  a  greater  capacity  for 
responsibility,  some  choice  should  be  given  in 
selecting  the  work  they  feel  needs  to  be  done 
to  fit  their  individual  preferences. 

Idealistic?  Yes,  but  a  vital  part  of  the 
growing-up  process. 
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Capable  Teachers  Plan 
The  Arithmetic  Lesson 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


Every  teacher,  beginner  or  experi¬ 
enced,  should  plan  what  he  is  to  teach, 
when  he  is  to  teach  it,  and  the  pro- 
leJnre  that  he  is  to  follow  in  the  classroom. 
This  is  especially  true  in  these  times  of 
changing  social  and  economic  needs,  revised 
curricula,  increased  classes  due  to  extended 
school-age  laws  and  lack  of  absorption  of 
pre-high-school  students  in  industry,  the 
changing  of  textbook  content  to  conform  to 
business  demands,  and  the  new  educational 
concepts  of  teaching  and  learning  as  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  scientific  studies  made  in  this 
field  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  these  and  kindred  reasons,  every  teach¬ 
er,  new  and  old,  must  be  alert  to  our  ever- 
changing  social  order  and  must  reflect  these 
changes  in  his  classroom  presentations  so 
that  his  work  may  be  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  students. 

He  should  prepare  an  outline  covering  the 
term’s  work,  estimating  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  covered  each  week.  He  should  make  a 
daily  lesson  plan  that  will  serve  as  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  and  guide  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  completed  in  the  classr(X)m.  The  use¬ 
fulness  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
outlines  and  plans  are  enhanced,  not  by  a 
dogmatic  adherence  to  them,  but  rather  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  molded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  members. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  for  remedial  instruction. 

Mechanization  of  Classroom  Routine 

Efficiency  in  classroom  procedure  through 
the  mechanization  of  classr(X)m  routine  will 
improve  the  students’  work  and  save  time. 


The  writer  does  not  favor  blackboard 
work  by  the  students,  feeling  that  the  results 
do  not  warrant  the  time  and  effort  required. 
In  classrooms  where  such  work  is  done,  how¬ 
ever,  a  source  of  disorder  would  be  avoided 
by  having  the  blackboards  numbered  and  as¬ 
signing  students  by  number. 

Charts  and  illustrative  materials  should  be 
at  hand  when  needed.  Paper  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  distributed  systematically  by 
prearrangement,  and  assignments  for  home 
work  should  be  made  at  a  predetermined 
time,  not  whenever  the  teacher  happens  to 
think  of  it  or  when  the  bell  rings  for  dis¬ 
missal. 

In  written  work,  a  single-line  heading 
should  suffice,  rather  than  elaborate  headings 
and  much  ruling  of  paper. 

Examples  or  problems  should  be  dictated 
only  when  testing  or  when  work  in  notation 
(the  writing  of  numbers)  is  given.  Sufficient 
problem  work  should  be  assigned  to  keep  all 
students  busy,  the  fast  as  well  as  the  slow. 
Class  time  should  not  be  taken  to  explain 
examples  or  problems  worked  correctly  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  students. 

Supervised  study  should  be  encouraged. 
Rather  than  requiring  all  students  to  work 
together,  the  teacher  should  provide  work 
for  small  homogeneous  groups  within  the 
class.  Long  explanations  should  not  be  given 
in  written  form.  Too  much  labeling  and  the 
use  of  unnecessary  figures  should  be  discour¬ 
aged,  and  short  methods  and  shortcuts 
should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

Much  time  is  wasted  and  needless  effort 
exerted  if  the  wrong  types  of  examples  or 
problems  are  used.  Such  problems  are  those 
in  which  the  numbers  are  too  large,  the  col- 
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uinns  needlessly  long,  or  the  fractions  of  a 
type  that  is  seldom  or  never  used.  Problems 
of  this  kind  result  in  absolutely  no  carry¬ 
over  of  fundamental  skills  or  knowledges  to 
other  topics  and  are,  therefore,  worthless  as 
learning  instruments.  Other  groups  of  ex¬ 
amples  and  problems  of  the  same  kind  are 
those  contrary  to  business  or  social  experi¬ 
ence  and  those  involving  obsolete  or  need¬ 
less  processes. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Lesson 

Let  us  assume  that  the  lesson  to  be  taught 
involves  the  various  methods  of  checking 
the  fundamental  operations. 

The  teacher  should  review  briefly,  for  mo¬ 
tivation,  the  applications  of  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division  to  busi¬ 
ness  situations,  such  as  the  preparation  of 
recapitulation  statements;  change  making; 
cashbook  and  ledger  work;  determining 
proLts  on  sales  and  net  proceeds  from  sales; 
preparation  of  bank  checking-account  rec¬ 
ords,  such  as  the  checkbook  stub  and  bank 
reconciliation  statement;  billing;  preparation 
of  profit-and-loss  statements  and  other  book¬ 
keeping  records;  and  preparation  of  pay¬ 
rolls. 

Such  an  introduction  as  this  tends  to  make 
the  work  to  follow  purposeful  and  meaning¬ 
ful.  It  emphasizes  the  social  values  of  the 
subject,  as  it  directs  the  student’s  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  fundamentals  in  his 
immediate  preparation  for  future  economic 
activity. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  high  standard 
of  accuracy  that  is  an  absolute  requisite  for 
satisfactory  work  in  arithmetical  operations 
in  the  classroom  and,  later,  in  the  oflice. 

If  the  students  are  guided,  through  adroit 
questioning,  they  will  come  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  accuracy  and  the  methods  of  check¬ 
ing  for  accuracy.  Let  them  decide  what 
would  probably  be  the  result  if  the  billing 
clerk  added  incorrectly  or  made  a  mistake 
in  the  extensions  on  a  bill;  or  if  the  clerk 
in  the  paymaster’s  department  computed  the 
payroll  incorrectly;  or  if  the  bookkeeper  fig¬ 
ured  the  customers’  balances  erroneously,  etc. 
Let  them  learn  to  appreciate  through  their 
own  reasoning  the  necessity  for  100  per  cent 
accuracy  in  all  their  arithmetic  work. 


Present  the  preferred  method  of  checking 
each  of  the  four  fundamental  processes. 
Mention  the  other  methods  that  may  be  used 
to  check  each  process,  and,  if  time  permits, 
work  one  problem  by  each  of  these  methods, 
pointing  out  by  comparison  the  desirability 
of  the  preferred  method. 

Procedure  in  Presenting  Lesson 

Begin  every  lesson  with  a  rapid-fire  oral 
drill,  of  5  or  10  minutes’  duration,  on  the 
fundamental  operations. 

The  oral  drill  will  serve  as  a  "warming- 
up”  period,  preparatory  to  starting  the  new 
work.  This  speed  drill  on  the  fundamentals 
may  take  various  forms.  The  drills  should 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  called  upon  to  perform  the  operations 
indicated  by  reading  the  results  orally.  Inter¬ 
est  may  be  added  by  using  a  stop  watch  in 
timing  the  students.  A  competitive  spirit 
may  be  aroused  by  calling  upon  others  to  try 
to  beat  the  record. 

The  value  of  the  drill  used  will  depend 
upon  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  admin¬ 
istered,  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the  students, 
and  the  results  in  increased  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy-  in  performing  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  speed  drill  given  at  the  beginning 
of  every  class  period  may  be  varied,  for  in¬ 
terest,  by  reviewing  on  alternating  days  one 
or  more  of  the  principles  already  studied  in 
other  topics.  There  is  little  or  no  retention 
without  interest  and  attention.  Variety  in 
drill  and  class  work  will  help  to  attain  these 
tw-o  essentials  of  learning,  and  by  making 
the  drill  applicable  to  the  new-  work  of  the 
class  session,  w-ill  result  in  some  transfer  of 
the  skill  developed  to  the  new  work. 

Following  the  speed  drill,  the  home  work 
of  the  preceding  day  should  be  checked  and 
collected. 

Several  methods  of  checking  students’ 
home  work  have  been  found  satisfactory. 
The  following  method  is  recommended: 

Have  students  exch.inge  home-work  papers  for 
marking  purposes.  Each  student  will  w-rite  at  the 
bottom  of  his  neighbor’s  paper,  which  he  is  to 

mark,  "Corrected  by . ”  This  identification 

encourages  exactness.  Read  the  correct  answers  to 
the  class,  instructing  the  students  to  place  a  check 
mark  ( V )  after  each  problem  that  is  solved  cor- 
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rectly;  and,  if  incorrect,  to  write  the  correct 
answer  with  a  ring  around  it  next  to  the  answer 
on  the  paper. 

The  home-work  papers  should  then  be  returned 
to  their  owners  and  two  or  three  students  called 
upon  to  copy,  from  their  corrected  home-work 
papers,  representative  problems  on  the  blackboard. 
Each  student  sent  to  the  blackboard  should  then 
be  requested  to  explain  to  the  class  how  he  arrived 
at  his  answer. 

This  procedure  will  be  productive  of  sev¬ 
eral  results: 

1.  The  principle  and  method  involved  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  reviewed. 

2.  A  more  lasting  impression  will  be  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  if  they  see  the 
solution  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  The  readiness  or  lack  of  readiness  of 
the  student  to  explain  the  solution  called  for 
will  indicate  whether  or  not  he  did  his  own 
home  work. 

All  these  results  will  tend  to  encourage 
more  individual  work,  will  aid  in  self-ex¬ 
pression,  and  will  arouse  the  interest  in  the 
classroom  proceedings  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  teaching  and  the  learning  function. 

Following  the  collection  of  the  home 
work,  the  new  work  should  be  presented. 

Distribute  paper  or  request  the  students 
to  use  their  noteb(X)ks,  and  assign  for  class 
work  at  least  one  problem  based  on  each  of 
the  new  principles  just  presented.  Instruct 
the  students  to  show  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  each  problem. 

After  a  reasonable  length  of  time  has  been 
allowed  the  students  for  their  class  work,  the 
teacher  should  place  the  solutions  to  the 
class-work  problems  on  the  blackboard  or 
assign  several  students  to  copy  their  solu¬ 
tions  on  the  blackboard.  This  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  brief  discussion  of  errors  in  the  solu¬ 
tions  and  will  clarify  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  any  uncertainties  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  method  to  be  used. 

The  presentation  of  the  new  work  for  the 
day  should  be  followed  by  the  assignment 
of  the  home  work  for  the  following  day. 

Although  it  is  entirely  possible,  and  even 
logical  in  some  subjects,  that  the  home  work 
for  the  next  day  should  be  assigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class  period,  in  a  subject 
like  commercial  arithmetic  a  proper  motiva¬ 


tion  is  achieved  by  making  the  home-work 
assignment  immediately  after  the  new  work 
has  been  explained.  This  makes  certain  that 
the  student  will  understand  the  assignment. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
may  result  from  the  assignment,  it  should 
not  be  longer  than  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  class  and  preferably  not  more  than 
20  or  30  minutes.  The  teacher  should  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  to  be  done,  how  the  work 
should  be  arranged  on  the  paper,  how  much 
detail  should  be  shown,  and  should  make 
certain  that  every  student  knows  the  purpose 
of  the  assignment. 

Such  time  as  may  remain  after  the  home¬ 
work  assignment  has  been  made  may  be  used 
to  g(X)d  advantage  in  many  ways.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

Depending  on  the  time  remaining,  assign 
one  or  more  problems,  based  on  the  new 
work  to  be  solved  in  class,  so  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  given  a  mark  for  class  work. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  how  effective  his  teaching  was  and 
whether  any  more  class  time  will  be  required 
to  reteach  the  subject.  He  will  also  learn 
how  attentive  his  students  were. 

Also  depending  on  the  time  remaining, 
assign  for  review  one  or  more  problems 
based  on  a  topic  previously  covered  in  class. 

Only  by  constantly  reviewing  can  the  stu¬ 
dents  retain  that  which  has  already  been 
taught. 

A  rapid  oral  drill  on  various  topics  and 
principles  already  studied  may  result  prof¬ 
itably  to  the  students. 

A  vocabulary  drill  is  invaluable,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
learning  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  terminology  used. 

A  short  drill  in  estimating  answers  should 
frequently  be  given  by  choosing  problems 
for  which  the  approximate  answers  can  be 
estimated. 

Such  a  drill  promotes  accuracy  in  problem 
solving  and  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  check  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  answer  to  every  problem  that 
he  solves. 

The  time  remaining  near  the  close  of  the 
class  period  may  be  used  for  supervised 
study. 
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By  permitting  the  students  to  start  their 
home  work,  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
give  individual  instruction  to  those  who 
missed  work  because  of  absence,  or  to  slower 
students  who  find  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Measuring  Progress  and  Achievement 

At  the  conclusion  of  every'  topic,  a  test 
should  be  given  to  the  class  to  measure  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  students 
and  to  determine  where  remedial  instruction 
is  needed. 

The  answers  may  be  graded  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  following  the  method  suggested  for 
handling  home-work  papers.  After  examin¬ 
ing  their  returned  (graded)  papers,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  intelligently.  By  analyzing  the  types 
of  errors  made  by  the  students,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  modify  the  teaching  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  based  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  writer  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  are  presented  only  as  examples  of 
classroom  procedure  and  practice  that  have 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  There  is 
no  intention  or  expectation  that  the  teacher 
will  follow  the  above  presentation  dogmati¬ 
cally  and  without  change.  The  type  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class,  the  length  of  the  class 
period,  the  physical  effects  of  the  room,  the 
ty'pe  of  school,  the  time  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject — these  and  other  factors  are  deter¬ 
minants  in  the  methods  to  be  used. 

Only  this  one  observation  can  be  made 
with  unalterable  emphasis  as  an  essential  that 
calls  for  strict  and  absolute  adherence  in 
order  that  good  teaching  may  result  in  maxi¬ 


mum  learning  with  a  minimum  expenditure  I 
of  time  and  effort:  The  subject  of  business  | 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  not  merely  as  I 
abstract  drills  and  operations,  but  rather  as  | 
preparation  for  living. 

The  teacher  should  present  it  as  a  skill 
that  finds  its  value  in  and  derives  its  use¬ 
fulness  from  actual  living,  by  showing  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  life  situa¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  made  real,  living,  vital. 

The  student  learns  best  those  arithmetical 
facts  and  principles  that  arouse  his  interests 
and  that  are  within  his  comprehension.  Every 
operation,  no  matter  how  elementary,  must 
definitely  be  tied  up  with  an  economic  or 
social  activity  within  the  sphere  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  position  in  society  and  within  his 
understanding. 

Thus,  the  simple  addition  operation  takes 
on  a  new  significance  when  taught  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  recapitulation  statements  and  to  the 
work  of  the  ledger  clerk,  the  billing  clerk, 
the  bookkeeper,  etc.  The  value  of  develop¬ 
ing  skill  in  subtraction  is  enhanced  when  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements,  bank  reconciliation  statements, 
the  checkbook  stub,  etc. 

Every  topic  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  becomes  meaningful  and  specific  when  it 
is  associated  in  this  way  with  the  everyday 
activities  of  the  student. 

Only  by  avoiding  stereotyped  and  mech¬ 
anized  teaching  and  by  bringing  to  the  class¬ 
room  a  vivacious  interest  and  spirit  in  the 
subject,  and  an  'enthusiasm  for  the  values 
that  the  subject  affords,  can  the  teacher  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  students  the  desirability  of 
mastering  the  study,  and  only  then  can  real 
teaching  result. 


Teaching  Aids  Exchange  Founded 


Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  a  co-operative 
organization  open  only  to  commercial 
teachers,  has  been  launched  by  Cletus  E. 
Zumwalt,  instructor  in  the  Modesto  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Junior  College;  and  John  R. 
Humphreys,  manager  of  Humphreys’  School 
of  Business  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Stockton,  California. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stated 
by  its  originators,  is  to  exchange  teaching 
plans  and  methods,  provide  testing  materials, 
produce  and  distribute  visual  aids,  and  con¬ 
duct  a  national  commercial  contest  annually 


for  the  students  of  the  members  of  the 
organization. 

Four  l6mm.  films  on  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  which  are  already  available  through 
Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  have  been  booked 
solidly  for  several  months  to  come. 

Contributions  to  an  "Idea  Exchange’’  sec¬ 
tion,  to  be  featured  in  the  organization’s 
publication.  Teaching  Aids  Exchange  Quarter¬ 
ly.  will  be  paid  for  in  cash  dividends. 

Complete  details  of  this  new  organization 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  directors, 
P.  O.  Box  242,  Modesto,  California. 
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The  Conference  Banquet  in  Honor  of  Dr.  Gregg 

First  Table,  Left  to  Right:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Dean  Ralph  Noyer,  Mrs. 
John  Robert  Gregg,  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Mrs.  Ralph  Noyer  (only  part  of  head  showing),  Inez 
Ahlering,  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg.  Second  Table:  Mrs.  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Dr.  L.  A.  Pittenger,  Dr. 
Grover  VanDuyn,  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Mrs  Pittenger,  W.  S.  Barnhart. 


Indiana  Educators  Honor 
Dr.  John  R.  Gregg 

At 

Ball  State  Teachers  College 

The  golden  jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
throughout  1938,  has  overflowed  into  1939. 
At  the  nineteenth  annual  conference  of  In¬ 
diana  Business  Educators,  held  February'  10 
and  11  under  the  auspices  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  the  banquet  pro¬ 
gram  was  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of  fifty 
years  of  service  rendered  business  education 
by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  were  the  guests  of 
honor.  W.  S.  Barnhart,  vice-principal  and 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Manual  Training  High-School  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  and  president  of  the  Conference,  presided 
at  the  banquet.  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  head 
of  the  department  of  business  education  of 
the  college,  was  toastmaster. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Pit¬ 
tenger,  president  of  the  college.  Felicitations 


Dr.  Gregg  Being  Welcomed  by 
Dr.  Studebaker 

were  extended  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Business  Education  Service,  representing  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education: 

In  my  position  in  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  I  am  supposed  to  speak  for 
and  represent  the  business-education  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  country.  I  am  not  always  sure 
that  I  represent  the  consensus  of  all  business- 
education  groups  on  all  occasions,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  I  can  feel  that  I  represent 


iny  professional  associates  100  per  cent  and 
business-education  teachers  100  per  cent 
when  I  bring  to  Dr.  Gregg  words  of  greet¬ 
ing,  appreciation,  and  recognition.  In  his 
contribution  of  a  rapid  and  fluent  and  natur¬ 
al  system  of  shorthand,  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  Dr.  Gregg  has 
done  more  to  make  popular  the  stenographic 
and  secretarial  phase  of  business  education 
than  any  other  one  man  or  group  of  men  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  into  details  about  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Gregg  Shorthand  through  the 
thousands  of  Gregg  Shorthand  writers  in 
facilitating  the  recording  and  the  communi¬ 
cating  aspects  of  business  operation,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  business  exchange.  Dr.  Gregg,  as 
important  as  these  contributions  are,  and  as 
closely  related  as  they  may  be,  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  contributions  are  less  important 
than  the  quality,  the  prestige,  and  the  dignity 
of  business  education  that  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  quality,  poise,  and  lead¬ 
ership  shown  by  you  in  the  field  of  business 
education. 

Dr.  Grover  VanDuyn,  Assistant  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  represent¬ 
ing  the  State  Department  of  Education: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Indiana  and  from  Mr. 
McMurray,  state  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  is  sorry  that  he  could  not  come. 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  part  in  the  educational 
system  in  this  state.  We  have'  about  800 
high  schools.  All  of  them  that  teach  short¬ 
hand,  teach  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Miss  Inez  Ahlering,  Francis  Joseph  Reitz 
High  School,  Evansville,  and  president-elect 
of  the  Conference,  representing  Indiana’s 
Public  Secondary  Schools: 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  extend  greet¬ 
ings  to  Dr.  Gregg  from  the  secondary 
schools.  To  commemorate  the  golden  jubilee 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gregg,  is  to  bring  before  us,  if  you  will,  that 
vast  army  of  boys  and  girls — many  of  them 
men  and  women  now — who  have  played 
such  a  major  part  in  the  history  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 


Seeing  boys  and  girls  grow  in  Gregg  I 
Shorthand,  eagerly  watching  them  find  ! 
places  in  the  business,  industrial,  and  profes¬ 
sional  world,  and  sharing  with  some  of 
them  the  joy  of  moving  up  and  up — yes, 
even  beyond  their  teachers — to  positions  of 
leadership  in  their  respective  fields,  are  joys 
that  pass  understanding  save  only  by  the 
classroom  teacher. 

These  happy  experiences.  Dr.  Gregg,  the 
secondary  schools  would  write  in  your  mem¬ 
ory  book  of  fine  accomplishments  through 
Gregg  Shorthand,  with  the  hope  that  the 
measure  of  joy  and  satisfaction  that  comes 
to  you  from  a  service  that  helps  others  real¬ 
ize  worthy  objectives,  will  be  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  and  past-president  of  the 
Conference,  representing  the  colleges  and 
universities: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  extend  greetings 
on  behalf  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
you.  Dr.  Gregg,  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Gregg. 
Mrs.  Gregg,  you,  too,  have  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  success  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Indiana  is  100  per  cent  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Manchester  College  was  one  of  the  first  col¬ 
leges  to  inaugurate  shorthand  in  its  schools. 
Our  state  teachers  colleges,  Indiana  State  and 
Ball  State,  were  second.  Indiana  University 
came  next. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  Gregg  Shorthand 
writers  in  Indiana.  We  owe  much  to  you. 
Dr.  Gregg,  for  what  you  have  contributed 
to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  as  well  as  to 
your  system. 

Dr.  Gregg  acknowledged  these  greetings 
w'ith  heartfelt  appreciation  and  briefly  re¬ 
lated  the  fascinating  story  of  the  origin  of 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  com¬ 
plete  report  of  the  Conference  proceedings 
had  not  been  received.  Saturday’s  program 
consisted  of  sectional  meetings  and  morning 
and  afternoon  plenary  meetings. 

Among  those  addressing  the  Conference 
were  Dr.  Kyker,  Dr.  Noyer,  Dr.  Gregg,  and 
Robert  H.  Myers,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Bankers’  Association. 
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Charles  W.  Kitt 


W/E  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death, 
^  from  a  heart  attack,  of  Charles  W.  Kitt, 
at  his  home  in  Baldwin  Park,  California,  on 
January  9.  Mr.  Kitt  was  seventy-two  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Kitt  was  a  noted  teacher  of  Munson 
Shorthand  forty  years  ago,  and  the  author  of 
a  shorthand  dictionary  for  that  system.  He 
was  then  head  of  the  shorthand  department 
of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
largest  private  business  schools  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kitt  became  interested  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  studied  it  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  with  Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 
The  following  year  they  both  joined  the 
faculty  of  Gregg  School.  Mr.  SoRelle  and 
Mr.  Kitt  collaborated  on  the  authorship  of 


Their  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Defi¬ 
nition  and  Application,  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1911.  It  had  a  new  and  original 
plan,  and  became  extraordinarily  popular. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Kitt  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  taught  in  several  high 
schools.  For  about  three  years  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  famous  Oahu  College,  Hon¬ 
olulu. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  part- 
time  teacher  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping 
in  a  secretarial  school.  His  wife  passed  away 
twenty  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sisters,  who  live  in  Albion,  Indiana,  where 
Mr.  Kitt  was  born. 

A  host  of  his  former  students  will  mourn 
the  passing  of  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher. 


William  Henry  Shaw 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SHAW,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Shaw  Schools  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  on  January  4. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Kent  County  in 
1858  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
local  schools,  in  which  he  later  taught  for 
eight  years.  When  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  Mr.  Shaw  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Chatham  Business  College  and,  three  years 
later,  in  partnership  with  the  late  W.  J. 
Elliott,  he  established  the  Central  Business 
College  in  Stratford. 

In  1892  Mr.  Shaw,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Elliott,  organized  a  business  school  in 
Toronto.  This  school  was  the  first  in  a 
chain  of  twelve  schools,  all  located  in 
Toronto,  that  have  had  a  vital  influence  on 


William 

Dr.  william  j.  O  SHEA,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  New  York  City  from  1924 
to  1934,  died  at  his  home  on  January  16. 

He  had  served  the  schools  for  forty-eight 
years  when  he  was  retired  as  superintendent, 
in  1934. 

Dr.  O’Shea  was  noted  throughout  his 
career  as  an  executive  and  organizer  of  un¬ 
usual  ability.  For  his  work  during  the  World 
War  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  French 


education  in  general  and  business  education 
in  particular  in  Canada.  In  1901  Mr.  Shaw- 
founded  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School, 
which  extends  its  enterprises  throughout  the 
w'orld. 

Despite  his  eighty  years,  Mr.  Shaw  re¬ 
tained  the  personal  direction  of  his  schools, 
as  well  as  maintaining  an  active  interest  in 
church  and  civic  affairs  and  in  the  affairs 
of  the  many  fraternal  organizations  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  M.  Stewart;  and  two  sons,  E.  R.  Shaw, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Business  University; 
and  W.  R.  Shaw,  director  of  the  Shaw 
Schools,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto.  To  them,  and  to 
his  friends  and  business  associates,  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


J.  O’Shea 

Legion  of  Honor  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Belgium. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Public  Education  and 
served  as  its  vice-president  for  many  years. 
He  held  office  in  important  city  and  state 
teachers’  organizations  and  had  been  chairman 
of  the  membership  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  education. 
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Personal  Notes 


WALTER  F.  DOWNEY  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Saltonstall  to  the 
office  of  state  commissioner  of  education  of 
Massachusetts.'  Mr.  Downey  succeeds  James 
G.  Reardon. 

Always  interested  in  the  department  of 
education,  he  had  urged  the  governor  to 
appoint  another  man  to  the  position;  but, 
although  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  famous 
Boston  High  School  in  which  he  has  rendered 
splendid  service,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  Ihe  appointment.  Commissioner 
Downey  said  that  he  had  no  plans  for  drastic 
revisions  in  the  administration  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  a  student,  Mr.  Downey  won  high 
honors.  He  earned  his  A.B.  degree  at  Am¬ 
herst  College,  summa  cum  lauJe.  He  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year. 

In  addition  to  his  scholastic  achievements, 
he  won  his  letter  on  the  Amherst  track  team 
and  was  an  editor  of  the  college  weekly.  An 
editorial  writer  of  the  Boston  Herald  de¬ 
scribed  him  recently  as  "an  educator  of 
integrity  and  ability”  and  stated  that  "his 
standing  in  the  local,  state,  and  national  fields 
is  such  that  educators  everywhere  w'ill  regard 
the  appointment  as  ideal.” 

ISS  MARY  ETHEL  BEAMER  has  been 
appointed  to  the  business-education 
staff  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  This  addition  brings  the 
business-education  faculty  up  to  four  in  num¬ 
ber  as  the  department  celebrates  its  first 
birthday.  N.  B.  Curtis  is  director. 

Miss  Beamer  holds  degrees  from  Baylor 
University  and  Columbia  University,  attended 
Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles,  and 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  She  has  taught  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  has  had  varied  business 
experience. 

UBY  V.  PERRY,  principal  of  M  C.  Han¬ 
son  Normal  School,  New  Orleans,  was 
honored  recently  in  a  radio  program  entitled 
"Roses  to  a  Lady,”  over  Station  WWL. 

The  tribute  was  one  of  a  weekly  series  hon¬ 
oring  women  w'ho  have  achieved  distinction. 

Miss  Perry  was  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  Wright  High  School  for  many 
years  and  organized  the  commercial  work  in 
three  New  Orleans  high  schools.  In  1924,  she 
became  principal  ot  the  first  exclusively  com¬ 
mercial  high  school  for  girls  in  the  South, 
the  Joseph  Kohn  High  School  of  Commerce, 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  1929,  Miss  Perry  became  principal  of  the 
Henry  W.  Allen  High  School,  which  was 
founded  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  de¬ 


mand  for  commercial  training.  She  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  first  post-graduate  secretarial  courses 
offered  in  the  New  Orleans  public  schools. 

Miss  Perry  holds  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science,  Master  of  Accounts, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Registered  Public  Accountant.  She  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

I  DEWBERRY  COPELAND,  assistant  pro- 
)•  fessor  of  business  education.  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  has  been  awarded  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  education  in  business 
education  by  New  York  University,  New  York 
City.  His  previous  degrees  were  granted  by 
the  University  of  Florida. 

Dr.  Copeland  has  written  several  articles 
for  magazines  on  commercial  education.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Florida  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association  and  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Southern  Business  Education 
Association. 

REQUA  BRYANT,  president  of 
^  ♦  Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  Chicago, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  T.  C. 
Swiger  as  principal  and  manager.  Mr. 
Swiger  has  been  assistant  manager  and  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  college  for  ten  years.  He  succeeds 
F.  W.  Hazleton,  who  retires  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  President 
Bryant  represents  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  attain  the  presidency  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

T  C.  SPRINGMAN  has  resigned  his  position 
as  director  of  commercial  education  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  to  join  the  faculty  of 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  at  Ypsilanti. 
No  successor  has  yet  been  appointed  in 
Pontiac. 

Mr.  Springman’s  new  duties  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  a  department 
that  will  provide  for  the  training  of  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  for  the  high  schools  of  the 
state. 

RS.  MARGARETE  CLARK,  Director, 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  California  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Federation,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Olson  to  a  cabinet 
position  in  that  state.  As  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  welfare,  she  will  have  charge  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  w’omen’s  wages-and-hours  law's. 
She  has  a  national  grasp  of  and  acquaintance 
with  law's  and  conditions  affecting  labor  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employee. 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


An  appeal  to  readers  who  are  actually 
teaching  consumer  education  to  send 
in  a  brief  outline  of  their  course  as  well  as 
some  of  the  teaching  techniques  used  has 
born  fruit. 

These  contributions  will  be  passed  along 
to  you  from  time  to  time,  for  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  them  helpful  in  your  own  work. 

From  the  Middle  West 
Robert  Finch,  of  the  Shore  School,  Euclid, 
Ohio,  covers  the  following  topics  in  his 
course: 

1.  The  Consumer — His  Place  and  Importance 

2.  Why  People  Buy 

3.  How  People  Make  Up  Their  Minds  to  Buy 

4.  How  Our  Financial  System  Operates 

S.  Family  Budgeting 

6.  Investments 
Insurance 

8.  Transportation  and  Communication 

9.  Standardizing  and  Grading 

10.  Marketing  System 

11.  How  Prices  Affect  Us 

12.  Buying  and  Selling  on  Credit 

13.  Rules  of  Buying 

14.  Buying  Goods  (clothing,  meat,  canned  goods, 
etc.) 

15.  Buying  a  Home 

16.  Selecting  Motion  Pictures 

17.  Protection  of  the  Consumer — Government 
and  Private 

18.  Advertising — Consumer’s  Viewpoint 

19.  Frauds  and  Rackets 

20.  Forms  of  Business  Organization 

21.  Organizing  One’s  Own  Business 

22.  Choosing  a  Life  Work 
Mr.  Finch  says,  regarding  his  experience 
in  teaching  the  above  units: 

*T  like  the  laboratory-studio  plan  of  teach¬ 
ing  consumer-business  education  and  have 
been  trying  to  develop  it  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  idea  is  to  get  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  type  of  class  recitation — questioning 
the  students  to  see  if  they  have  read  the 
lesson  for  the  day.  There  is  so  much  mate- 
ri..l  available  in  the  field  of  consumer-busi¬ 
ness  education  that  the  laboratory  plan  seems 
to  me  quite  effective.” 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Finch 
says  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
available  in  the  field.  It  was  only  a  very  few 
years  ago  that  the  material  for  such  a  course 
was  extremely  limited,  and  some  of  that  little 
was  questionable  for  high  school  use. 

Let  us  continue  with  Mr.  Finch’s  interest¬ 
ing  and  practical  suggestions: 

”I  assign  small  groups  of  students  to  study 
various  sub-units  and  report  their  findings  to 
the  class.  For  example,  material  sent  out  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  agencies,  such 
as  the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  makes  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  these  study  groups.  The 
school  library  gets  the  books  we  need,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  with 
suitable  material.” 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Finch  has 
discovered  the  Better  Business  Bureau  a  help¬ 
ful  source.  Consumer-education  teachers  will 
find  their  local  Better  Business  Bureau  a  very 
valuable  contact. 

Mr.  Finch  continues:  "One  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  demonstration  of 
merchandise  is  to  let  the  customer  handle 
the  goods.  Why  not  apply  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  our  teaching  and  permit  the  students 
to  put  into  practice  the  facts  they  have  stud¬ 
ied?  Regardless  of  how  good  a  textbook 
may  be,  the  course  will  be  only  partially 
efficient  unless  the  students  can  carry  out 
projects  in  the  thing  they  are  studying.  This 
is  one  subject  that  must  be  made  practical 
or  interest  is  lost. 

"Field  trips  have  been  used  most  effec¬ 
tively.  They  are  very  valuable  when  prop¬ 
erly  planned  and  followed  up  with  discus¬ 
sion.  The  school  provides  a  bus  for  such 
trips. 

"I  find  that  guest  speakers,  such  as  local 
real-estate  men,  for  example,  can  contribute 
much  toward  such  a  unit  as  'Buying  a 
Home.’  Unfortunately,  we  as  teachers  can¬ 
not  be  classed  as  specialists  in  all  the  units 
that  we  teach  in  our  consumer-business 
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course.  An  outsiUe  auttionty  can  be  of  great 
benefit  in  developing  many  units. 

"Student  experiences,  or  the  experiences 
of  their  families,  can  contribute  much  to  the 
class,  especially  in  the  buying  of  goods,  fi¬ 
nancial  services  (such  as  loans),  and  other 
consumer  experiences.  Students  seem  quite 
willing  to  tell  how  Dad  got  taken  in  on 
some  fake  investment.  Dad  probably 
wouldn’t  appreciate  the  fact  if  he  knew  what 
daughter  was  telling  in  school.” 

From  Out  of  the  West 

In  Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood 
City,  California,  a  unit  in  consumer  business 
education  is  required  of  all  ninth-grade  stu¬ 
dents.  According  to  Joseph  DeBrum,  who 
teaches  the  consumer-business  unit,  this  unit 
emphasizes  that  phase  of  education  which 
deals  with  the  student  as  a  buyer  and  a  user 
of  commodities  and  services.  Experiences 
paralleling  those  of  the  student’s  present  life 
as  a  consumer  determine,  for  the  most  part, 
the  contents. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  the  course 
at  Redwood  City  are: 

Part  I.  Investigation  of  Consumer  Services 
and  Products: 

1.  Door-to-door  selling 

2.  Advertising:  types,  analysis 

3.  Deceptive  packaging 

4.  Cosmetics  and  patent  medicines 

5.  Sources  of  consumer  information. 

Part  II.  Paying  for  Goods  and  Services: 

1.  Budgeting 

2.  Bank  services 

3.  Postal  services 

4.  Credit  and  installment  buying 

5.  Automobile  costs. 

Practical  projects  and  investigations  are 
carried  on  by  the  students  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  DeBrum. 

A  News  Letter 

The  Consumer  Institute,  of  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  Missouri,  is  publishing  a 
Consumer  Education  News  Letter.  The  first 
issue  (January,  1939)  discusses  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  reviews  the  Harap  Survey 
of  seventy-one  courses  in  consumption,  and 


presents  an  editorial  on  consumer  education 
by  Dr.  Cassels,  director  of  the  Institute.  One  [ 
entire  page  is  devoted  to  consumer  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  center  sheet  is  prepared  for 
classroom  use.  Present-day  consumer  prob¬ 
lems  are  discussed  with  references  to  current 
magazines  listed. 

The  Sews  Letter  is  free  to  teachers.  You 
will  find  this  monthly  publication  interesting 
and  helpful. 

.  Everybody’s  Doing  It 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  bend  their  efforts  toward  the  education 
of  the  consumer.  Government,  schools,  and 
business  are,  with  increasing  vigor,  doing 
their  bit  in  their  own  individual  way  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  help  the  consumer.  The  movement 
is  gaining  momentum  at  every  turn. 

The  Consumers’  Counsel  of  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  is  preparing  a 
series  of  booklets  under  the  title  of  Consum¬ 
er  Ideas,  designed  to  give  the  coal  consumer 
valuable  tips  on  the  purchase  and  use  of 
bituminous  coal.  Three  of  these  booklets 
are  ready  for  distribution.  Single  copies  of 
"How  Much  Heat,”  "The  Consumer 
Speaks,”  and  "Know'  Your  Coal”  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
from  the  Consumers’  Counsel,  National  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Commission,  Box  483,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Consumers 
Counsel  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  describes  the  services  of 
various  government  agencies  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  The  56-page  booklet  is  invaluable  in 
helping  consumers  find  their  way  among  the 
various  federal  agencies  which  have  services 
of  special  interest  to  them.  While  the  sup¬ 
ply  lasts,  copies  of  Consumer  Services  of 
Government  Agencies  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Consumers  Counsel,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

This  *n  That 

Did  you  read  "Full  Value  Received”  in 
the  Atlantic  for  January.^  Have  you  seen 
"When  You  Buy,”  by  Trilling,  Eberhart, 
and  Nicholas  (J.  B.  Lippincott)  }  This  book 
can  readily  be  understood  by  high  school 
students. 
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HAT  forest  is  hiding  behind  those 
trees  again! 

Paul  L,  Salsgiver,  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Boston  University,  started  look¬ 
ing  behind  the  trees  last  month  in  the  com¬ 
ments  on  page  504  of  the  B.E.W.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  that  moment  was  brought  up  by  my 
recent  wonderings  whether  a  reasonably 
qualified  pupil  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  take  secretarial  work  on  the  ground  that 
enough  pupils  had  already  elected  the  secre¬ 
tarial  course  to  take  care  of  the  expected 
demand  for  secretaries  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Salsgiver  is  probably  correct  in  his 
contention  that,  technically  and  legally,  the 
student  in  the  secondar}’  school  now  has  no 
"right”  to  take  anything  that  the  board  of 
education  does  not  wish  him  to  take. 

He  asks,  "Is  not  public  education  beyond 
the  compulsory  school  age  more  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  privilege  than  a  right?”  Probably 
so,  but  if  you  will  promise  you  won’t  all 
shoot  at  once  I  should  like  to  wonder  about 
that  a  little. 

First,  I  wonder  whether  the  age  for  com¬ 
pulsory  education  has  not  been  increased  in 
many  states  so  that  it  now  includes  most  of 
the  ordinary'  high  school  population?  Isn’t 
the  trend  distinctly  in  that  direction  in  the 
states  where  this  condition  does  not  already 
exist?  If  this  is  so,  then  secondary  school 
education  becomes  as  much  a  "right”  as 
primary  school  education. 

In  his  1937-38  report,  President  Conant 
of  Harvard  reminds  us  that  the  secondary 
sch<x>l  population  has  risen  from  630,000  in 
1900  to  6,300,000  in  1936.  This  tremendous 
change  in  the  school  habits  of  the  American 
people  underscores  President  Conant’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  "the  study  of  education  as  a  so¬ 
cial  prcKess — quite  apart  from  the  training 
of  teachers — is  as  important  as  the  study  of 
law  or  of  business  administration.”  Dr.  Con¬ 


ant  tells  us  that  this  greatly  enlarged  second¬ 
ary  school  system  must  afford  "sound  voca¬ 
tional  guidance”  and  "a  broad  preparation 
for  life  in  a  democratic  society.” 

As  Mr.  Salsgiver  says  even  more  specifi¬ 
cally  in  his  comments  on  my  article,  "If 
thousands  of  young  people  are  trained  year¬ 
ly  for  opportunities  which  do  not  exist,  it  is 
a  clear  evidence  of  the  failure  of  school  of¬ 
ficials  to  discharge  their  public  trust.” 

Yes;  and  then  again,  no.  Like  most  social 
questions,  this  one  does  not  permit  of  a 
categorical  answer.  Struggle  as  we  may,  we 
are  always  left  with  a  few  "within  reason¬ 
able  limits”  in  our  final  answer.  But  this  is 
where  we  may  profitably  peek  around  the 
trees  and  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  a 
noble  forest  just  ahead  of  us. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  any  plan  that 
sets  out  to  do  more  than  counsel  the  pupil, 
that  sets  out  to  deny  him  the  "right”  or 
"privilege”  to  take  any  given  course,  is  that 
somebody  must  supply  almost  divine  wisdom 
if  the  plan  is  not  to  work  more  injustice 
than  would  be  found  in  the  situation  it  seeks 
to  correct. 

Let  us  grant  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
forbid  a  student  to  take  secretarial  training 
if  we  could  tear  aside  the  veil  of  the  future 
and  tell  the  pupil  definitely  that  he  will  fail 
in  the  undertaking.  But,  lacking  that  divine 
gift,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  about 
denying  a  pupil  the  opportunity  to  try  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to  try,  "within  reasonable 
limits.” 

Counsel  him,  guide  him,  advise  him — but 
don’t  pick  him  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  drag  him  out  of  one  course  or  pitch  him 
into  another. 

There  are  two  general  grounds  upon 
which  we  usually  base  our  judgment  in  for¬ 
bidding  a  pupil  to  take  vocational  training. 
One  is  that  the  student  does  not  have  the 
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necessary  ability  or  prerequisite  skills  and 
knowledges  to  benebt  from  the  course. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  operate  successfully  in 
this  territory,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  it  to  counter-balance  a  great  deal 
that  may  be  said  against  it.  The  other  and 
much  weaker  ground  is  that  the  pupil  would 
be  training  himself  for  an  opportunity  that 
does  not  exist.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
grounds  separately. 

Any  secondary  school  teacher  knows  that 
out  of  the  6,300,000  pupils  in  the  secondary' 
schools  in  1936  there  were  many  who  were 
obviously  not  fitted  for  secretarial  work. 
There  were  tens  of  thousands  who  could  be 
refused  without  straining  the  wisdom  of  the 
least  experienced  guidance  counsellor.  There 
were  tens  of  thousands  who  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  secretarial  courses  without  strain¬ 
ing  anybody’s  gifts  of  second  sight. 

But  there  was  a  far  greater  number  in  the 
great  middle  group  about  whom  we  couldn’t 
tell.  We  could  guess,  but  we  couldn’t  be 
sure. 

The  pupil’s  guess  is  that  he  would  be  a 
good  secretary — or  at  least  that  he  would  like 
to  try  to  be.  The  counsellor’s  guess  is  that 
the  pupil  would  not  be  a  secretary,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  he  would  not  be  a  good  one. 

In  any  such  case,  where  there  is  the  least 
"possible,  probable  shadow  of  doubt,  any 
possible  doubt  whatever,”  that  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  pupil.  In  the 
legal  phrase,  the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
upon  the  counsellor  to  prove  beyond  a  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  the  pupil  is  not  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do. 

Yes,  I  realize  that  in  many  cases  the  pupil 
wants  to  take  the  secretarial  couise  merely 
because  his  brother  took  it  and  that  he  can 
easily  be  swayed  to  take  a  more  suitable 
course  if  its  attractions  are  pointed  out  to 
him.  That’s  fine,  and  it  comes  within  the 
proper  scope  of  "counselling.” 

But  if  he  still  wants  to  become  a  secretary 
and  shows  the  faintest  spark  of  possibility, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  attempt. 
Many  interesting  cases  could  be  cited  pro 
and  con ;  but  for  lack  of  experience.  I’ll  have 
to  let  you  fill  in  with  your  own  cases — 
although  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 


you  send  them  in  to  me  so  that  1  might  pass 
some  along  to  everybody. 

The  other  reason  for  refusing  the  pupil 
the  "right”  or  "privilege”  of  taking  any 
course  in  the  school  is  that  found  in  Mr. 
Salsgiver’s  rather  strong  statement  that  "if 
thousands  of  young  people  are  trained  yearly 
for  opportunities  which  do  not  exist,  it  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  failure  of  school  offi¬ 
cials  to  discharge  their  public  trust.” 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  statement  is  not 
open  to  dispute;  yet  I  find  myself  disagree¬ 
ing  with  all  the  implications  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  For  the  discussion  I  shall  stick  to  sec¬ 
retarial  work,  merely  because  it  is  the  most 
specific  of  the  business  subjects. 

The  strongest  implication  is  that  the 
school  in  its  infinite  wisdom  should  be  able 
to  say  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  that  there  will  be  a  market  for  300 
stenographers  in  this  community  in  19-41 
and,  therefore,  only  300  pupils  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  start  secretarial  training  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1939.  Perhaps  they  would  allow  350  or 
some  slightly  larger  number  to  begin  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1939,  to  take  care  of  the  inevitable 
failures  and  drop-outs — ^but  we  can  disregard 
that  for  our  present  purpose.  The  school 
would  also  have  to  predict  the  number  of 
bookkeeping-machine  operators  or  retail 
salesmen  that  would  be  required  in  one  to 
four  years  and  plan  accordingly. 

This  might  be  all  right  if  it  would  work, 
but  anybody  who  has  read  the  newspapers 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years  knows  that  even 
a  "planned  economy”  seems  to  have  troubles 
of  its  own.  If  the  planned  economy  would 
solve  all  our  troubles,  we  might  put  up  with 
it.  But  the  troubles  come  anyway,  and  at 
least  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  we 
brought  them  on  ourselves  instead  of  having 
them  thrust  upon  us. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  free  people 
to  listen  and  decide  and  to  make  its  own 
mistakes.  A  famous  American  chain  of  res¬ 
taurants  started  a  serious  campaign  to  make 
the  American  public  eat  according  to  the 
laws  of  dietetics.  They  ran  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  about  what  you  should 
eat  and  why,  and  what  you  shouldn’t  eat  and 
why.  For  months  their  bills  of  fare  showed 
the  number  of  calories  on  one  side  of  the 
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confronting  the  Ainciican  school  system.  I 
have  not  tried  to  dodge  any  of  the  issues, 
but  I  have  been  forced  to  omit  or  mention 
only  in  passing  some  of  the  trees — it  is  the 
forest  in  which  I  am  really  interested!  To 
my  mind,  the  matter  narrows  down  to  this 
one  question — should  the  school  try  to  do 
more  than  guide  or  counsel  or  advise  the 
pupil  and  the  parent  as  to  the  employment 
opportunities  available  within  the  community 
and  the  educational  opportunities  available 
within  the  physical  and  pedagogical  re¬ 
sources  of  the  particular  school? 

My  answer  would  be  "No.”  What’s  yours? 

•  •  A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  L.  John¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mellen, 
Wisconsin,  speaks  for  itself  so  eloquently 
that  it  doesn’t  seem  right  for  me  to  risk 
spoiling  its  message  by  unnecessary  com¬ 
ment: 


Item  and  the  price  on  the  other  side  of  the 
item. 

Probably  in  a  few  more  years,  this  scien- 
titic  diet  would  have  improved  the  health  of 
the  American  people  amazingly — except  that 
the  restaurants  almost  folded  up  completely 
and  the  great  business  was  saved  only  by  a 
complete  reorganization — and  the  new  man¬ 
agement  lets  the  public  dig  its  grave  with 
its  teeth  if  it  wants  to,  since  apparently  the 
public  refused  to  patronize  a  restaurant  that 
tried  to  feed  the  patron  what  he  ought  to 
eat  instead  of  what  he  wanted  to  eat. 

This  is  not  an  exact  analogy,  but  it  does 
shed  some  light  on  the  problem.  The  school 
can  counsel  and  guide  and  advise — but  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  it  should  not  try  to 
go  if  it  could,  and  beyond  which  it  should 
not  try  to  go  if  it  knows  what  is  good  for  it. 

But  suppose  every  pupil  wants  to  be  a 
secretary  and  we  overproduce  secretaries  out¬ 
rageously.  What  will  happen  then?  If  that 
really  happens  (and  it  hasn’t  happened  yet, 
by  the  way),  then  pupils  will  stop  taking 
secretarial  courses  in  such  great  numbers. 
Simple,  isn’t  it?  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  trees  all  around  and  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  see  that  forest,  but  in  the  long 
run  apparently  the  forest  still  stands,  as 
noble  as  ever. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  that  the  pupil  really 
gets  a  better  preparation  both  for  living  and 
for  earning  that  living  by  taking  French  or 
Latin  or  geometry  in  high  school  than  he 
gets  now  by  taking  secretarial  subjects,  then 
schools  will  be  starting  to  worry  about  the 
overproduction  of  high  school  French  or 
geometry  and  will  be  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  discouraging  pupils  from  taking 
those  subjects.  Meanwhile,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  American  pupils  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  secretarial  subjects  in  any  large 
numbers  if  it  proves  unprofitable  to  the  mass 
of  pupils. 

Just  let  it  be  fairly  evident  for  a  year  or 
two  that  some  other  high  school  subjea 
offers  the  pupil  a  better  chance  in  life,  and 
then  we  will  be  worrying  how  to  keep  them 
out  of  those  other  courses. 

|!  Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  I  have 
I  had  to  discuss  very  sketchily  the  various  fac- 
I  tors  in  this,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 


I  am  sending  to  you  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Business  Education  World  magazine  for  my 
daughter,  who  is  a  junior  in  a  state  teachers 
college.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  school  men 
who  are  administrators  and  have  children  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  teachers  should  during  their  train¬ 
ing  period  come  in  contact  with  practical  situa¬ 
tions. 

School  men  always  complain  about  the  lack  of 
professional  vision  of  their  teachers,  but  these 
same  school  men  fail  to  professionalize  their  own 
children,  who  some  day  will  be  teachers.  I,  for 
one,  desire  to  begin  at  home. 

- 4. - 

CHARLES  H.  KERN’S  appointment  as 
supervisor  of  instruction  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  South 
Bend  (Indiana)  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce. 
M.  D.  Puterbaugh  is 
president  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  Kern  holds 
degrees  from  Indiana 
University  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 
For  ten  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Mis¬ 
hawaka  (Indiana) 
High  School.  Our  congratulations  to  you, 
Mr.  Kern. 
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Benjamin  J.  Knauss  Retires 


SOME  six  hundred  persons  gathered  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel  in  C  hicago  on  January 
2*)  for  a  testimonial  dinner  to  Benjamin  ). 
Knauss  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Chicago  public  school  system.  He 
has  been  city  director  of  commercial  studies 
since  1927.  Prominent  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  commercial  leaders, 
business  executives,  and  other  professional 
men  and  women  were  present. 

The  theme  of  the  evening  was  the  "Past, 
Present,  and  Future  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  George  Cassell,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  in  charge  of  high  schools, 
extended  the  word  of  greeting.  Herma  Clark, 
prominent  newspaper  writer,  presented  a 
"Knauss”  acrostic  of  changes  during  the  past 
forty-five  years.  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago,  was 
most  interesting  in  his  comments  on  "Com¬ 
mercial  Education  in  the  Future.” 

An  original  song  was  given  by  the  Jones 
Commercial  High  School  students,  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  number;  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  the 
Jones  faculty  gave  a  solo  and  Miss  Sigrid 


Johnson,  of  Wilson  Junior  College,  a  piano 
solo. 

Mrs.  Knauss  added  a  very  humorous  loiiih, 
speaking  as  the  guiding  light  of  her  husband. 
In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Marion  Tedens,  super¬ 
visor  of  typew  riting,  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
read  an  inspiring  poem. 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Chicago  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Knauss  with  a  1939  Buick  sedan 
in  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Knauss  was  born  near  Indianapolis, 
finished  high  school  at  Reedsburg,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  majored  in  education  and  commerce 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  began  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  Chicago  in  1896 
and  was  connected  w'ith  private  business 
schools  until  1919,  when  he  entered  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  school  system.  In  February, 
1927,  he  was  appointed  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  studies. 

We  wish  Mr.  Knauss  many  happy  years 
in  watching  the  further  growth  of  commer¬ 
cial  work  and  enjoying  his  well-earned 
leisure. — G.  AI.  Fisher. 


Speakers'  Table  at  the  Knauss  Testimonial  Dinner 


Left  to  Right:  Arthur  G.  Wilkinson,  Jones  Commercial  High  School;  Mary  Ann  English,  Wright 
Junior  College;  Dr.  Howard  E.  Egan,  Dean,  DePaul  University;  Herma  Clark,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Knauss;  Benjamin  J.  Knauss;  August  Pritzlaff,  Director  of  Physical  Education; 
James  B.  McCahey,  President  of  the  School  Board;  Dr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Supervisor  of  Typewriting;  George  F.  Cassell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  John  R.  Byland,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 


- 

^JATIONAL  Clerical  Ability  Tests  will  be 
held  on  May  24-26,  1939.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  write:  Joint  Committee  on  Tests,  16 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Distributive  Occupations  Club  of 
California  is  publishing  a  i\ews-Bullethi 
for  teachers.  It  is  published  bi-monthly  under 
the  editorship  of  Robert  S.  Livingston,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Junior  College. 
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A  Shortcut  to  Speed  Building 

Give  the  Right  Kind  of  Remedial  Assistance 
CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 


IF  a  shorthand  teacher  were  to  submit  for 
publication  a  series  of  remedial  drills  in 
shorthand  and  the  manuscript  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  me  for  my  opinion,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  its  rejection  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  and  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
remedial  drills. 

Why?  Because  of  the  fearful  certainty 
that  most  of  the  classroom  ills  of  our  short¬ 
hand  students  are  of  non-shorthand  origin 
and  require  a  non-shorthand  prescription. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  forced 
upon  me  by  my  own  observations,  made 
rather  reluctantly,  I  must  confess,  after  I  ac¬ 
cidentally  found  out  that  the  remedial  short¬ 
hand  drills  I  had  been  prescribing  for  many 
years  to  cure  certain  ailments  were  not  effec¬ 
tive  because  of  the  presence  of  symptoms 
that  had  escaped  my  unscientific  diagnosis. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

Case  No.  1 

Several  of  my  students  failed  to  transcribe 
a  120- word  5-minute  take  with  the  required 
98  per  cent  accuracy,  and  yet  previous  class 
records  showed  that  they  knew  shorthand 
theory  very  well  and  could  take  an  average 
business  letter  with  almost  100  per  cent 
accuracy. 

A  diagnosis  that  overlooked  one  symptom 
seemed,  of  course,  to  call  for  more  intensive 
shorthand  drill  based  on  the  type  of  errors 
in  the  transcripts,  more  attention  paid  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  to  certain 
F.nglish  fundamentals. 

The  symptom  that  I  first  overlooked  st(X)d 
out  clearly  when  I  noticed  that  the  errors  in 
the  transcript  were  all  made  in  the  last  two 
minutes  of  the  5 -minute  take.  The  students 
transcribed  the  first  three  minutes’  dictation 
with  100  per  cent  accuracy  and  then  made 
from  15  to  40  errors  in  the  last  two  minutes. 
This  symptom  indicated  that  nothing  was 
wrong  with  the  students’  knowledge  of 
shorthand.  They  were  merely  unable  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  task  before  them  for  more 


than  three  minutes.  The  remedy  they  needed 
was  more  training  in  sustained  concentra¬ 
tion;  more  determination  to  stick  it  out; 
a  compelling  incentive  to  win. 

C<i5c  No.  2 

A  young  lady  in  one  of  my  evening 
classes  had  been  unable  to  increase  her  speed 
from  120  to  140  words  a  minute  after  an 
entire  year’s  training.  Her  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  was  beautiful;  her  knowledge  of 
shorthand  theory  far  above  the  average;  her 
transcripts  of  her  120-word  takes  100  per 
cent  accurate.  She  was  most  conscientious 
and  regular  in  attendance.  Tests  did  not 
upset  her.  What  was  the  trouble? 

The  diagnosis  uncovered  a  symptom  that 
is  accountable  for  the  slow  progress  of  many 
students — too  much  accuracy!  It  doesn’t 
sound  reasonable,  does  it?  But  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  was  wrong  with  this  young  lady. 

During  the  daytime,  she  was  the  head 
bookkeeper  in  a  large  investment  house,  and 
every  entry  she  made,  every  item  she  checked, 
every  paper  she  handled,  called  for  100  per 
cent  accuracy.  Her  longhand  was  painfully 
legible,  every  word  was  written  deliberately. 

This  accuracy  habit,  which  was  one  of  her 
most  valuable  assets,  was  also  the  barrier 
that  kept  her  from  attaining  a  shorthand 
speed  of  140-words  a  minute.  She  could 
not  sacrifice  perfection  of  shorthand  outline 
for  a  practical  standard  of  readability.  She 
could  not  release  her  hand  to  write  fluently 
and  trustfully. 

She  is  typical  of  many  students  (and  many 
teachers)  who  have  the  wrong  conception  of 
the  right  kind  of  accuracy  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  on  the 
alert  to  detect  and  remedy  our  students’ 
errors  in  writing  that  we  are  likely  to  over¬ 
look  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
forming  of  the  habit  of  being  over-accurate. 
Too  much  is  often  as  harmful  as  too  little  1 

Case  No.  3 

I  shall  never  forget  the  case  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  red-haired  young  lady  and  the  hand¬ 
some  black-haired  young  man — both  students 
in  one  of  my  evening  high-speed  classes. 

The  young  lady  was  an  accomplished 
writer,  taking  Congressional  matter  at  160 
with  ease.  The  young  man  also  wrote  160 
words  a  minute,  but  not  so  easily. 

They  sat  next  to  each  other  in  the  front 
row  of  my  class,  and,  as  I  watched  them 
night  after  night,  I  found  myself  wishing 
that  he  could  write  as  easily  as  she.  He 
wasted  so  much  energy.  His  whole  body 
showed  the  strain  he  was  under.  When  he 
turned  a  page  of  his  notebook,  the  noise 
could  be  heard  two  rows  back  of  him.  He 
flourished  his  pen.  His  lips  looked  as  if  he 
were  repeating  the  words  he  was  writing. 
So  different  from  the  quiet,  self-possessed, 
red-haired  beauty  next  to  him! 

What  was  the  remedy  7  I  could,  of  course, 
drill  him  on  turning  the  page  of  his  note¬ 
book  quietly,  on  relaxing  more  while  writ¬ 
ing.  Several  obvious  remedial  drills  occurred 
to  me.  But  after  a  thorough  diagnosis,  which 
included  some  out-of -class  observations,  I 
moved  the  young  lady  to  the  rear  of  the 
room.  The  disturbing  symptoms  miraculous¬ 
ly  disappeared.  The  young  man  had  been 
merely  showing  off,  trying  to  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  this  young  lady.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
remedy ! 

C<tse  No.  4 

One  of  my  best  students  was  completely 
discouraged.  She  had  her  120-word  Gregg 
Writer  pin  and  could  take  my  regular  class 
dictation  at  140  and  transcribe  her  notes  with 
98  per  cent  accuracy,  yet  month  after  month 
she  failed  on  the  official  140- word  test.  The 
very  thought  of  a  formal  test  threw  her  into 
a  panic.  Her  writing  muscles  tightened  so 
she  couldn’t  write  with  her  accustomed  flu¬ 
ency.  When  her  transcript  was  checked,  she 
inevitably  had  one  or  two  more  errors  than 
were  permitted.  What  to  do? 

I  was  convinced  that  she  could  write  at 
1 40  words  a  minute  even  better  than  many 
who  had  passed  the  test  and  had  been  given 
the  medal.  The  diagnosis  plainly  called  for 
a  large  dose  of  self-confidence,  self-assur¬ 
ance.  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  it  cured  her — 
but  you  may  not  approve  of  my  method! 


When  the  next  oflicial  test  was  given  and 
transcribed,  as  usual,  she  had  tw'o  more  er¬ 
rors  than  were  allowed.  I  examined  her 
errors  very  critically  and  found,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  (!),  that  two  of  them  really  could 
hardly  be  attributed  to  her.  It  seems  that  her 
typewriter  was  somewhat  out  of  adjustment 
and  she  should  not,  of  course,  be  penalized 
for  that.  A  very'  happy  young  woman  went 
home  that  night  to  break  the  good  news  to 
her  parents  and  to  display  the  prized  140- 
word  medal. 

Fortunately,  that  treatment  was  lasting. 
Her  fear  of  tests  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
During  the  following  semester  she  won  both 
the  150  and  the  160  medals.  All  she  needed 
was  that  little  help  over  a  very  real  and 
very  high  hurdle. 

Cases  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

For  brevity’s  sake,  let  me  group  several 
of  the  more  common  illnesses  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  that  no  shorthand  drill  can  remedy. 

I  have  in  mind  the  student  who  was  at 
a  dance  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  the 
student  who  had  a  falling  out  with  her  or 
his  best  friend  the  night  before;  the  student 
who  is  having  a  big  party  at  his  or  her  home 
tonight;  the  under-nourished  student;  the 
student  with  a  splitting  headache,  with  tired 
eyes,  and  weary  brain  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
at  the  office.  All  those  are  non-shorthand 
symptoms  requiring  non-shorthand  reme¬ 
dies.^ 

Let’s  Hold  Some  Shorthand  Clinics 

Dr.  Gregg  has  suggested  that  we  hold  a 
series  of  "shorthand  clinics.’’  This  sug¬ 
gestion  has  several  intriguing  possibilities. 
As  a  start,  suppose  you  hold  a  clinic  for  your 
own  shorthand  students.  If  there  are  several 
shorthand  teachers  in  your  department,  ask 
them  all  to  join  in  the  clinic.  Then  send  us 
a  description  of  each  case,  together  with  your 
prescription  and  its  effectiveness.  If  you  wish 
assistance  on  some  unusual  case,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  refer  it  to  several  specialists! 

‘  For  those  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  pursue 
this  most  important  subject  further,  guided  by 
scientific  authority,  I  prescribe  the  reading  of  that 
fascinating  book.  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment, 
by  Laurence  Shaffer,  of  the  Girnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 
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Would  You  Like  to  Be  a  First  Assistant? 

EMMA  K.  FELTER 

First  Assistant,  Secretarial  Department,  Walton  High  School,  New  York 


WOULD  you  like  to  become  a  first 
assistant  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school?  If  you  are  a  New  York 
City  teacher,  progressive,  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  commercial  education,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  sympathetic  toward  people,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  healthy,  your  answer  is  "Yes.” 
Why?  Because  the  work  of  a  first  assistant 
is  fascinating,  the  duties  manifold,  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  ot  real  service  innumerable, 
and  the  salary  attractive. 

Primarily,  the  responsibility  of  a  first  as¬ 
sistant,  or  chairman  of  secretarial  studies,  ac¬ 
counting,  social  science,  English,  etc.,  is  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  his 
special  field  so  that  the  pupils  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  may  learn  to  the  maximum  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  most  efficient,  interesting  man¬ 


ner,  to  the  end  that  they  will  become  worth¬ 
while  citizens. 

The  improvement  of  teaching  methods 
and  procedures,  therefore,  occupies  a  major 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  chairman.  De¬ 
partmental  conferences,  grade  conferences, 
individual  conferences,  demonstration  les¬ 
sons,  attendance  and  participation  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  secondary  education  association 
meetings  and  conventions,  departmental  bul¬ 
letins,  and  an  up-to-date  library  are  all  de¬ 
vices  used  by  the  supervisor  to  bring  to  the 
teacher  inspiration  and  the  latest  information 
in  his  field. 

Teachers,  however,  like  other  people,  can 
have  every  known  device  and  all  good  meth¬ 
ods  brought  to  their  attention  without  their 
being  able  to  utilize  the  best  of  them  ef- 


Neu'ly  Appointed  Accounting  and  Secretarial  First  Assistants  in 
?  New  York  City  High  Schools 

j 

;  Left  to  right,  seated:  Clare  M.  Betz,  Bayside;  Agnes  McQuade,  Grover  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Helen 

I  McConnell,  Christopher  Columbus;  Mrs.  Mary  Ascher,  Christopher  Columbus;  Mrs.  Emma  Felter, 

Walton.  Standing:  Dr.  Benjamin  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson;  Dr.  Walter  Nelson,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt;  Joseph  Machlowitz,  John  Adams;  M.  Agnes  Doyle,  Evander  Childs;  Meyer  Zinman,  Theodore 
i  Roosevelt;  Meyer  Linder,  Evander  Childs;  Abraham  Deutsch,  Jamaica. 
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fectivciy.  The  hrst  assistant’s  principal  obli¬ 
gation,  therefore,  is  to  visit  as  many  teachers 
as  possible,  as  frequently  as  possible;  to  of¬ 
fer  constructive  criticism  of  the  lessons  ob¬ 
served,  during  a  friendly,  individual  confer¬ 
ence  following  the  lesson;  and  to  crystallize 
the  points  discussed  during  that  interview  in 
a  brief,  helpful  report  so  that  the  teacher  and 
the  principal  may  have  a  written  record  of 
the  high  lights  of  the  lesson  and  the  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  made. 

The  excellent  teacher  will  be  visited,  as 
well  as  the  mediocre  and  weak  and  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers.  Of  course,  the  latter  type 
will  be  observed  more  frequently  than  the 
superior  teachers.  It  is  from  the  superior 
teacher  that  the  chairman  will  derive  inspira¬ 
tion  and  suggestions.  In  turn,  since  the  su¬ 
perior  teacher  will  be  the  one  carrying  on 
experiments  and  projects  for  the  department, 
the  supervisor  will  want  to  visit  and  assist 
the  teachers  to  evaluate  such  activities  and  to 
suggest  further  lines  of  procedure. 

Furthermore,  the  first  assistant  will  want 
to  give  the  excellent  teacher  every  opportun¬ 
ity  to  grow'  so  that  he  may  have  every  worth¬ 
while  experience  to  store  up  against  the  day 
w  hen  he,  likewise,  becomes  a  first  assistant. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  term  plans  are  carefully 
organized  and  intelligently  followed  out  by 
the  entire  department.  This  is  necessary,  if 
pupils  are  to  progress  from  term  to  term  sat¬ 
isfactorily;  if  transfer  from  class  to  class  is 
to  be  made  with  ease,  should  the  occasion 
arise;  and  if  the  objectives  of  the  subjects 
are  to  be  accomplished.  Although  grade 
chairmen  are  usually  appointed  by  the  first 
assistant  to  do  this  work,  the  latter  must  ad¬ 
vise,  supervise,  and  co-ordinate  the  plans  of 
all. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  satisfactorily  the 
methods  and  plans  are  operated,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  testing  program  has  to  be  set  up. 
There  are  prognostic  tests  to  be  given  to  de¬ 
termine  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  pupils,  departmental  diagnostic  tests  to  be 
administered  regularly,  mid-term  or  end-term 
comprehensive  tests  to  be  provided.  These 
tests  must  be  followed  up  by  a  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  results,  and  effective  remedial 
measures  suggested.  Standards  for  promo¬ 


tion  must  be  set,  and  departmental  marking 
schemes  prepared,  evaluated,  and  followed 
through. 

The  first  assistant  is  materially  helped  in 
the  above  activities  by  the  firsthand  experi¬ 
ence  he  gets  while  he  himself  is  teaching. 
Every  chairman  carries  one  or  more  classes, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  teachers  in 
his  department.  As  master  teacher,  he  can 
try'  out  the  suggestions  he  makes  to  others; 
can  invite  his  teachers  to  observe  while  he 
teaches;  and  can,  himself,  experiment  with 
new  devices,  methods,  and  techniques. 

There  are  physical  factors,  too,  that  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  of  time.  Teachers  and 
pupils  must  be  equipped  with  adequate, 
worth-while  supplies.  The  first  assistant 
must  know'  what  equipment  to  order;  and 
how  to  order,  store,  distribute,  collect,  keep 
repaired,  and  replenish  textbooks,  reference- 
books,  magazines,  stationery*,  typewriters. 
Mimeographs,  office  machines,  tests  (prog¬ 
nostic,  standardized,  regents’),  filing  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  running  of  a  department  js 
an  expensive  undertaking,  and  the  chairman 
is  obligated  to  see  that  the  taxpayers’  money 
is  wisely  spent. 

Furthermore,  teachers  and  pupils  should 
work  in  an  environment  conducive  to  good 
work.  No  matter  how  elaborate  or  humble 
the  building  or  classrooms,  effective  display 
work,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  will  ma¬ 
terially  add  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  study 
becomes  a  pleasure — not  work.  Here,  again, 
the  chairman  sets  an  example  and  encourages 
a  wholesome  atmosphere. 

To  round  out  the  departmental  program, 
the  first  assistant  must  also  provide  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  so  that  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  may  have  opportunities  to  develop  their 
skills,  interests,  initiative,  and  powers  of 
leadership  to  a  maximum. 

Yes,  the  duties  are  many,  and  they  are  but 
briefly  outlined  in  this  article.  No  mention 
has  been  made,  either,  of  the  first  assistant’s 
relationship  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  nor  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  chairman  acts  in  an  advisory*  capacity* 
to  the  principal;  ser\'es  as  co-ordinator,  so 
that  school  policies,  procedures,  and  ideals 
may  be  carried  out  in  his  department;  serves 
on  school  committees;  assists  in  planning  as- 
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sembly  programs;  articulates  the  work  of  his 
department  with  that  of  other  departments; 
co-operates  with  other  departments  in 
projects  that  they  may  undertake;  partici¬ 
pates  in  faculty  and  chairmen’s  conferences; 
and  recommends  teachers  in  his  department 
for  school  activities. 

Above  all,  he  co-operates  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  make  sure  that  the  course 
of  study  is  meticulously  followed,  as  well  as 
general  policies,  procedures,  and  plans;  co¬ 
operates  in  projects,  surveys,  conventions; 
serves  on  committees;  assists  the  Board  of 
Examiners;  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
when  necessary. 

In  fact,  when  all  these  various  activities 
have  been  enumerated,  we  still  find  so  many 
more  that  could  be  included  that  we  fear  we 
may  deter  you  from  aspiring  to  become  a 
first  assistant — something  we  should  not 
want  to  do. 

Examinations  to  become  a  first  assistant 
are  given  at  intervals  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
I  aminers.  The  time  to  prepare  for  those  tests 
j  is  now.  They  consist,  at  present,  of  eight 
parts. 

First,  there  is  a  written  examination  made 
up  of  four  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  candidates  write  ex¬ 
tensively  about  their  specialized  field,  allied 
subjects,  education,  psychology',  methodol¬ 
ogy,  supervision,  business  procedure,  English, 
etc. 

Second,  those  majoring  in  secretarial 
studies  take  a  Gregg  test  and  a  Pitman  test, 
one  a  dictation  and  transcription  examina- 
^  tion ;  the  other  a  vocabulary-principle  test. 

!  Third,  an  oral  examination  is  administered 

■  to  test  the  applicants’  speech. 

!  Fourth,  the  candidates  go  to  a  school,  not 
I  their  own,  and  observe  two  teachers  in  their 
j  classrooms.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  les- 

I 

i  Pi  Rho  Zetd  to 

j  'pHE  first  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International  Fra- 
j  A  ternity  and  Sorority  Conclave  will  be  held 
'  in  Milwaukee,  on  June  16-18.  The  chapters 
I  of  Spencerian  College,  Milwaukee,  will  be 
I  host  and  hostess.  Miss  E.  M.  Bennett,  mana- 

■  ger  of  the  school;  H.  G.  Weisbrod,  sponsor 

I  of  Lambda  Fraternity;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  I. 
Myra,  sponsor  of  Epsilon  Sorority,  are 
already  busy  w'orking  out  plans  for  the  guests 


sons,  the  candidates  write  what  they  consider 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  lessons 
and  make  constructive  suggestions.  Three 
hours  is  allowed  for  this  written  report. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  candidates 
practice  what  they  preach,  each  gives  a  les¬ 
son  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools. 

Sixth,  to  test  their  ability  to  speak  ex¬ 
temporaneously,  to  organize  subject  matter, 
to  "think  on  the  spot,’’  etc.,  there  is  an  inter¬ 
view  test.  After  an  hour’s  preparation,  the 
applicants  deliver  their  theses  and  answer 
the  questions  propounded  by  the  examiners. 

Seventh,  the  candidates  are  given  a  general 
physical  examination;  and  lastly,  their  school 
records  are  closely  analyzed.  Since  this  part 
of  the  test  counts  30  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total,  it  behooves  candidates  to  get  as  much 
administrative  experience  and  commercial 
association  participation  as  possible  and  to  do 
as  much  constructive  writing  as  possible.  The 
candidates  must,  first,  be  outstanding  teach 
ers;  otherwise,  how  can  they  be  respected  as 
supervisors,  later 

The  salary  schedule  for  first  assistants  runs 
from  $4,308  to  $5,686  by  annual  increments 
of  $276  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice. 

There  are,  of  course,  prerequisites  for  en¬ 
trance  to  these  examinations.  Since  these  re¬ 
quirements  change  from  time  to  time,  and 
since  each  and  every  requirement  must  be 
met  in  full  before  an  applicant  is  admitted 
even  to  the  first  of  the  series  of  tests,  we 
suggest  that  aspirants  write  to  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Examiners  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  a  love  of  work, 
the  will  to  learn,  health  to  endure,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  people,  begin  now  to  fit 
yourself  for  that  enviable  job — the  position 
of  First  Assistant. 

Hold  Conference 

of  Pi  Rho  Zeta  who  will  be  coming  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  Beta  Chi  Fraternity  and  Chi 
Sorority  of  the  Galusha  School  of  Business 
Training  in  Honolulu,  will  send  delegates. 

Pi  Rho  Zeta  is  moving  forward  at  a  rapid 
rate  under  the  leadership  of  Grand  President 
J.  I.  Kinman,  of  Kinman  Business  University, 
Spokane,  Washington. 
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The  "Killinois” — sound  the  word 
and  you  get  the  idea— typewriter 
pads  are  a  new  product  of  Shipman-Ward. 
The)'  consist  of  two  discs  of  comparatively 
dense  sponge  rubber,  connected  by  an  adjus¬ 
table  metal  strip.  Because  of  the  adjustment 
feature,  the  pads  can  be  used  under  any  type¬ 
writer  or  other  office  machine. 

A  non-porous  surface  prevents  dust  ab¬ 
sorption  and  reduces  the  labor  of  keeping  the 
machine  platform  clean.  The  pads  absorb  a 
high  percentage  of  machine  sounds  and  vi¬ 
brations,  A  smooth,  velvety  finish  eliminates 
danger  of  scratches  on  polished  desk  sur¬ 
faces.  The  pads  are  scientifically  treated  to 
resist  the  effects  of  heat,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  durable. 

The  new  Tiffany  office-machine  stand 
has  a  metal  drop  leaf  that  automatic¬ 
ally  locks  itself  when  raised  for  working,  a 
book  and  stationery  container,  raising  and 
lowering  lever,  Bassick  ball-bearing  casters 
and  Sure-Grip  castings  to  prevent  "creeping" 

A.  A.  Bowie  March,  1939 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 
31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 


or  sliding,  and  a  device  to  adapt  the  stand 
to  uneven  floors.  The  stand  is  in  a  blade 
crackle  finish  and  has  a  patented  head  to  take 
every  type  of  office  machine.  It  is  adjustable 
sidewise  or  back,  and  is  built  of  angle  steel. 

Designed  and  operated  like  a  high- 
grade  duplicating  machine  but 
equipped  with  its  own  special  grooved  rub¬ 
ber  type  in  place  of  the  stencil,  a  new  rotarj’ 
printing  press  named  the  Swiftest  has  been 
produced  by  the  Superior  Type  Company. 
The  machine  is  described  as  made  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  boy  printers,  and  the  small  cost  includes 
type  and  accessories.  It  prints  in  a  space 
about  the  size  of  a  postal  card.  Additional 
fonts  of  type  in  several  sizes  and  faces  and 
assortments  of  picture  dies  are  available. 

M  Created  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  master  copies  for  offset 
printing,  the  Underwood  Automatic  Justify¬ 
ing  Typewriter  has  been  announced.  It  ad¬ 
justs  each  line  and  right  margin  by  expand¬ 
ing  or  condensing  the  line  at  will  without 
the  necessity  of  mental  calculation  by  the 
operator.  This  is  worked  by  a  built-in  device. 
Various  carriage  lengths  are  available.  The 
justifying  device  does  not  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  use  of  the  machine  for  regular 
correspondence  work. 

Tybon  Corporation  introduces  a  new 
type  cleaner  with  several  new  pat¬ 
ented  features.  The  moulded  screw  cap  is 
fitted  with  a  patented  liner  which  prevents 
evaporation,  although  the  cap  is  screwed  only 
lightly  onto  the  neck  of  the  container.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  cap  is  a  new  patented  curved 
brush  with  which  the  cleaning  fluid  may  be 
applied  easily  to  the  typewriter  type.  The 
cleaner  comes  in  four-ounce  bottles. 

The  swivel  chairs  constructed  by 
Sikes  have  ball-bearing  casters  with 
wheels  of  Bakelite,  seat  bumper  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  chair  from  damaging  the  desk,  arm 
guards  to  stop  damage  caused  by  scraping  of 
chair  arms  against  center  drawer,  base  snub¬ 
bers  to  stop  damage  where  chair  bumps  inner 
desk  leg,  and  Bakelite  scuff  plates  on  the 
chair  base. 


Lrt  Mti  ^  sblv#~4i^«jr 

equipment  emd  supplies  f^oblems.'; 
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Report  of  C.  A.  B.  E.  D.  A.  January  Meeting 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Area  Business  Education  Directors  As¬ 
sociation,  seven  speakers  from  schools  in 
the  Chicago  area  discussed  topics  assigned 
to  them  by  Chairman  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh, 
principal  of  Mooseheart  (Illinois)  High 
School. 

Dr.  Harald  G.  Shields,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  originator  of  the  C.A.B.E.D.A., 
distributed  copies  of  a  tentative  rating  scale 
for  determining  the  efficiency  of  commer¬ 
cial  departments,  as  an  effective  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  the  first  speaker:  "By 
what  evidences  can  one  decide  whether  a 
commercial  department  is  progressive?”  This 
question  was  answered  by  John  R.  Rau,  of 
New'  Trier  Township  High  School,  Win- 
netka,  who  listed  the  criteria  as  follows: 

Willingness  to  co-operate  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school. 

Success  in  adjusting  the  work  to  suit  the  vari¬ 
ous  abilities  of  its  students. 

Adequacy  of  guidance. 

Recognition  of  the  type  of  community  in  which 
the  school  is  located. 

Mr.  Rau  questioned  the  advisability  of 
installing  very  expensive  equipment  in  the 
commercial  departments  of  public  schools, 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  purchas¬ 
ing  machines  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
industries  of  the  community. 

L.  A.  Orr,  of  Ingleside,  was  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  be  theatrical  when,  in  response  to  the 
question,  "What  is  done  with  students  as¬ 
signed  to  your  department  who  prove  to  be 
continual  failures?”  he  stated:  ”We  do  not 
have  failures  in  my  department  at  Grant 
Community  High  School.”  He  explained: 

All  that  we  expect  of  the  student  is  that  he 
work  fairly  well  up  to  capacity.  If  he  does  not, 
it  is  our  job  to  find  out  why  and  make  the 
necessary  adjustment. 

Mr.  Orr  blames  poor  work  on  the  part  of 
the  student  to  the  fact  that  lessons  are  not 
timely;  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  student.  He  closed  his  talk  with 
the  following  recipe  for  no  failures:  "One 
group  of  ordinary  students  plus  one  good 
teacher  plus  good  guidance  by  directors." 
That  everyone  present  did  not  entirely 


agree  with  Mr.  Orr’s  theory  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  only  the  chairman’s  gavel 
salvaged  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

H.  B.  Bauernfeind,  of  Waukegan,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  office  machines.  A 
comparison  of  rotation  and  the  battery  plan 
made  it  evident  that  the  rotation  plan  is 
the  less  expensive,  but  that  the  teacher  has 
to  work  harder. 

Teachers  of  office  machines  are  divided 
in  their  opinion  regarding  the  objective.  Mr. 
Bauernfeind  believes  that  it  should  be  ac¬ 
quaintance  rather  than  skill. 

Miss  Ruth  Johns,  of  Woodstock,  told  of 
an  interesting  experiment  that  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Woodstock  public  schools  for 
the  past  five  years.  Since  1934,  typewriting 
has  been  taught  on  an  increasing  scale  in 
the  grades.  It  is  now  being  taught  from  the 
first  grade  through  junior  high  school. 

Miss  Johns  mentioned  the  following  hap¬ 
py  results  of  teaching  typewriting  in  the 
grades:  The  students  have  a  tool  to  use  in 
preparing  other  lessons;  the  community  has 
become  commercial-education  minded ;  and  a 
closer  relationship  has  been  effected  between 
business  and  the  schools. 

Erasing  in  typewriting  has  recently  been 
advocated  in  high  places;  therefore,  R.  E. 
Evans,  of  Dundee,  received  close  attention 
when  he  expressed  his  views  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Evans  gave  as  one  reason  why  pupils 
erase,  the  idea  of  some  pupils  that  they  are 
playing  a  game  with  the  teacher.  They  try 
to  erase  neatly  enough  so  that  the  erasure 
will  not  be  discovered.  If  they  succeed,  they 
win;  if  not,  they  lose. 

Mr.  Evans  stated  that  if  the  pupil  can  be 
taught  that  he  is  learning  typewriting  in 
order  to  increase  his  speed  in  writing  and  to 
improve  the  legibility  of  the  written  work 
he  turns  out,  he  will  realize  that  there  is  no 
need  of  his  playing  a  game  with  the  teacher. 

The  pupil  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  his  individual  difficulties  are  going  to 
be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  who  is  ready  to 
help  him. 
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To  li.  W.  Brooks,  of  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood,  had  been  given  the 
task  of  discussing  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller’s 
"Program  of  Studies  in  Business  Education,” 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Mr.  Brooks’  objections  to  the  program 
were  as  follows; 

Other  departments  in  the  scIuk)!  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
program  was  being  made. 

Except  in  the  twelfth  year,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  any  of  the  courses. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  failures  in  the 
general  clerical  course. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  would  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  program. 

No  provision  is  made  for  teaching  business  be¬ 
havior  before  the  twelfth  year. 

Too  much  time  is  given  to  consumer  education. 

Mr.  Brooks  expressed  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
stead  of  offering  so  many  new  courses,  we 
should  drop  some  courses  that  are  now  dead- 
wood  and  change  the  content  of  some  of  the 
subjects. 

Miss  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  of  Hammond, 
Indiana,  brought  to  the  meeting  a  wealth  of 


ideas  on  using  the  newspaper  in  teaching 
commercial  subjects. 

Teachers  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
the  Hammond  High  School  supply  inspira¬ 
tion  to  their  pupils  by  clipping  the  pictures 
and  records  of  world  champions  from  the 
newspaper  and  posting  them  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  local  newspaper  recognizes 
achievements  of  the  school  by  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  winning  teams  in  state  contests. 
Such  encouragement  had  given  a  stimulus 
to  the  class  w'ork. 

Bookkeeping  teachers  find  in  the  accounts 
of  business  failures  opportunity  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adequate  records  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Business-management  classes  are  made  in¬ 
teresting  by  an  interpretation  and  discussion 
of  the  financial  page. 

Classes  in  salesmanship  study  display  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  daily  paper;  and  the 
Want  Ad  section  offers  material  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  office-position  requirements. — 
Condensed  from  a  report  by  fidelia  A.  Van- 
Antwerp,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and 
Jnnior  College,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


N.  C.  T.  F.  Yearbook  Described 


PROFESSOR  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director 
of  courses  in  commercial  education. 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  recently  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  contents  of  the  new  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  of 
which  he  is  editor.  The  best  way  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  new  Yearbook  is  to  let  him 
tell  you  about  it  in  his  own  words; 

Are  there  observable  teacher  and  pupil  activities 
that  indicate  unusual  teaching  ability  and  perform¬ 
ance?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Yearbook  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  indices  of  good  teaching  so  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  can  have  common  criteria  by  which 
to  determine  when  teaching  is  good  and  when 
teaching  is  incompetent. 

Some  outstanding  educators  are  writing  the 
chapters  for  Part  I.  There  will  be  a  chapter  on 
"Individual  Differences”  by  Dr.  Anne  Anastasi,  of 
Columbia.  She  is  widely  known  for  her  work  in 
the  study  of  individual  differences. 

"The  Guidance  Function  in  Teaching”  is  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  by  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  of  Okla¬ 


homa  A.  &  M.  College.  He  will  indicate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guidance  for  educational  growth  and 
occupational  adjustment,  and  techniques  available 
for  guidance. 

"How  Learning  Takes  Place"  will  be  discussed 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Knight,  psychologist,  of  Purdue  I  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  differentiate  between  skill  de¬ 
velopment  and  problem  solving. 

Harvey  A.  Andruss,  dean  of  instruction,  Blooms- 
burg  (Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  College,  will 
write  on  "Planning  for  Learning." 

Today,  progressive  teachers  are  shifting  the 
emphasis  from  the  "teaching  of  facts  to  progres¬ 
sive  teaching  for  self-discovery  and  for  self- 
direction.”  This  will  be  the  theme  of  a  chapter 
contributed  by  Dr.  Charles  Ragsdale,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  Part  II,  commercial  teachers  consider  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  supervision  to  good  teaching.  S.  J. 
Wanous,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  will  sum¬ 
marize  "Tyfies  of  Supervisory  Programs  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Supervision." 

E.  A.  Zelliot,  supervisor  of  business  education, 
Des  Moines,  will  write  on  "The  Status  of  Super¬ 
vision  in  Business  Education." 

Mrs.  Marion  Tedens,  supervisor  of  typewriting, 
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teachers  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  their  effective 
teaching  procedures  in  the  different  business-edu¬ 
cation  subjects. 

The  distributive-education  program  will  come 
in  for  its  share  of  discussion  in  Part  IV, 


Chicago,  will  tell  us  "What  the  Supervisor  Ex¬ 
pects  of  the  Teacher.” 

And  some  brave  teachers  will  turn  the  topic 
around  and  tell  us  "What  the  Teacher  Expects  of 
the  Supervisor.” 

Six  young  teachers  from  six  different  states  will 
write  about  "The  Beginning  Teacher  and  His 
Supervisory  Needs.” 

"Case  Studies  of  Supervision  of  Practice  Teach¬ 
ers  and  Teachers  in  Service”  will  be  reported  by 
Dodd,  Studebaker,  Walters,  and  others. 

Part  III  of  the  Yearbook  will  give  classroom 


The  Yearbook  is  available  to  members  of 
the  Federation  without  charge.  For  further 
information,  write  J.  Murray  Hill,  Secretary, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky, 


Three  specimens  of  artistic 
typewriting  submitted  by  the 
students  of  Julian  C.  Wood,  Head 
of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Tooele  High  School,  Tooele,  Utah, 
and  State  Director  for  the  N.E.A. 
Department  of  Business  Education. 
Lejt:  "Diving  Girl,”  by  Reba 
Black.  Lower  Left:  "Bashful,”  by 
Dorothy  Dobson.  Lower  Right: 
"Swans,”  by  Ethel  Briggs. 
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"The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  a  plaintiff" 
WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  basic  belief  that  man  is  inherently 
good  is  reflected  in  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  for  proof  of  his  guilt.  Under  our 
system  of  laws,  he  is  presumed  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  until  proved  otherwise.  This  principle 
prevails  in  both  criminal  and  civil  matters. 
One  accused  of  the  commission  of  a  crime 
is  inncKent  under  the  law  until  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  accused  is  guilty  . 

This  is  no  less  true  of  one  defending  a 
civil  action.  The  plaintiff  who  claims  to  have 
suflfered  damage  must  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  proving  his  allegation.  In  short,  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  prove  his 
lack  of  responsibility  for  damages;  instead, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  w^ere  the  cause  of 
the  damage. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  precept  most 
generally  governs  court  action,  there  are 
times  when  the  contrary  would  appear  to  be 
true.  At  times,  the  numerical  strength  of 
evidence  against  the  defendant  tends  to 
maneuver  him  into  the  position  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof.  In  cases 
where  public  sentiment  runs  high  against  a 
defendant,  he  is  virtually  placed  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  These  instances  are  in  the  minority, 
however,  as  the  rules  of  evidence  are  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  protect  the  defendant  against  the 
unfair  intrusion  of  his  rights. 

Usually,  the  judge  will  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  and  testi¬ 
mony  must  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff.  Should 
the  weight  of  evidence  produced  by  the 
plaintiff  be  less  than,  or  equal  to,  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  defendant,  the  jury  is  bound 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  no  cause  for  action. 

The  fact  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  plaintiff  gives  rise  to  another  question. 
Just  what  constitutes  proof?  Most  evidence 
that  is  introduced  into  the  trial  takes  the 
form  of  oral  statements  produced  by  direct 


and  cross  examination  by  the  attorneys.  The 
evidence  itself  may  be  direct  or  circumstan¬ 
tial.  Direct  evidence  is  the  result  of  the 
actual  knowledge  that  the  event  did  occur, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  eyewitness  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  the  result  of  the 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  from  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  result  might  be  implied.  For  example, 
a  motorist  comes  upon  a  wrecked  automo¬ 
bile.  In  the  driver’s  seat  is  the  unconscious 
form  of  a  man  slumped  over  the  steering 
wheel.  Although  the  motorist  did  not  see 
the  car  being  driven,  it  might  be  presumed 
from  the  circumstances  that  the  man  behind 
the  wheel  was  the  driver.  Yet,  he  might  not 
have  been.  His  presence  there  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  he  did  operate  the  machine. 

In  presenting  evidence  to  the  court, 
neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant  may 
rely  upon  hearsay  evidence.  The  court  at¬ 
taches  no  credence  to  what  the  W'itness  has 
heard,  unless  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
some  aspect  of  the  case.  One  needs  but  to 
hear  two  witnesses  present  sharply  differing 
views  of  a  given  situation  to  recognize  how 
carelessly  the  truth  may  be  bandied  about. 
The  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  to  the 
trial  would  hopelessly  confuse  and  obscure 
the  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  our  present  system  blocks  a  clear 
statement  of  the  issues  involved.  Seldom  is 
the  witness  permitted  to  give  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  account  of  what  he  knows.  He  must, 
instead,  confine  himself  to  answering  the 
questions  posed  by  the  attorneys. 

So,  if  the  jury  is  to  decide  whether  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  and  testimony  has 
been  presented  by  the  plaintiff,  he  must 
weigh  many  variable  factors  in  the  balance. 
Who  were  the  witnesses?  Are  they  to  be 
believed  ?  Did  their  testimony  deal  with  vital 
(Continued  on  page  612) 
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An  Accuracy  Race 


Punctuation  Technique 

I  HAVE  found  the  following  plan  helpful 
in  training  my  typing  students  to  make 
punctuation  marks  with  a  light  touch.  The 
students  are  told  to  insert  two  pieces  of  paper 
in  their  machines  at  one  time  and  to  write 
for  approximately  3  minutes  on  a  drill  such 
as  the  following: 

as  well  as,  kindly  let  us  hear,  to  the  effect  that, 
take  it  for  granted,  at  the  present  time,  in  regard 
to  the,  in  answer  to  your,  I  have  no  doubt.  Reply¬ 
ing  to  your  letter,  to  call  your  attention,  like  to  call 
attention. 

This  drill  appears  in  the  Accuracy  Drills 
in  Advanced  Typewriting  Course,  by  W.  G. 
Edward,  B.  A.,  D.  Paed,,  and  Lucy  I.  Dick¬ 
son,  B.  A.,  Paed.^ 

I  also  use  the  following  drill  for  the  same 
purpose: 

I  am.  I  do.  I  saw.  I  did.  I  had.  I  was. 
I  have.  I  went.  I  leave.  I  told.  I  took.  I 
know.  1  read.  I  would.  I  think.  I  looked.  1 
ask. 


Balloons,  airplanes,  or  kites  may  be 
used  in  the  following  game,  which  1 
have  used  successfully  in  my  classes  as  a 
motivating  device. 

Before  the  race  starts,  I  mark  the  black¬ 
board  with  brown  chalk  for  the  ground ;  with 
blue  chalk  for  the  sky;  with  white  chalk  for 
the  clouds — representing  three  goals  or 
heights  to  be  achieved. 

The  class  is  divided  into  three  teams,  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  balloons  (or  airplanes 
or  kites)  are  suspended  on  strings  by  means 
of  thumb  tacks  pushed  into  the  upper  mold¬ 
ing  of  the  blackboard.  They  are  kept  in  the 
blackboard  till  until  the  race  begins. 

Each  day  I  give  a  3 -minute  accuracy  test. 
The  students  move  their  balloons  up  if  they 
score  a  perfect  paper  or  down  if  they  make 
an  error.  If  the  errors  bring  the  balloons 
back  to  the  till,  the  pupils  start  again. 

To  win,  all  members  of  the  same  team 
must  be  at  the  top  height  (the  clouds)  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  the  feature  that  adds 
interest  and  zest  to  the  game,  for  a  team 
nuy  lack  only  one  member  to  win  one  day 
and  on  the  next  day  may  lack  several  mem¬ 
bers. — Marietta  Cain,  Griffin,  Indiana. 


This  drill  was  taken  from  Typewriting 
Speed  Studies,  Revised  Edition,  by  Adelaide 
B.  Hakes.2 

After  the  first  timed  test,  students  check 
errors  made  in  writing  the  test  and  then  look 
at  the  second  page,  which  is  blank,  to  see 
how  deep  an  impression  has  been  made  on 
that  page  by  the  comma  or  period.  The  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  exercise  shows  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  touch  in  making  punctuation 
marks.  This  drill  may  be  repeated  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals. — Helen  F.  Delahay,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Motivating  Typewriting  Classes 

ECHNIQUE  drills  become  monotonous 
unless  you,  the  instructor,  inject  some 
motivation  into  them.  How  can  you  enliven 
your  drill  procedure  in  order  to  maintain  the 
initial  exuberance  for  typewriting  that  your 
boys  and  girls  display? 

Here  are  some  tested  ideas  that  college 
students  of  typewriting  have  devised  and 
used  under  my  direction. 

'  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

*The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
New  York. 
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Badminton 


The  football  fans  in  your  class  will  like 
this  stunt  and  will  achieve  the  improvement 
in  speed  and  accuracy  that  you  desire,  plus 
the  correct  techniques,  including  ^ood 
posture. 

"Sugar-coating  the  bitter  pill”  is  justifiable 
in  typewriting,  and  this  game  is  one  of  many 
pleasant  ways  of  doing  it.  The  game  re¬ 
quires  little  supervision.  Let  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  place  the  result  on  the  board.  The 
skeleton  outline  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  Game  Begins 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  rival  school  teams. 

2.  Select  from  the  textbook  practice  material 
that  the  students  especially  need — drills  on  spe¬ 
cial  characters  and  figures,  flash  drills,  alphabetic 
sentences,  or  straight-copy  material. 

3.  Announce  that  each  "quarter”  will  be  3 
minutes  long. 

4.  Instruct  the  members  of  the  opposing  teams 
to  exchange  papers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

5.  Appoint  an  "official”  to  write  the  team  and 
individual  scores  on  the  blackboard. 

Rules  of  the  Game 

1.  Thirty  net  words  or  more  (adjust  speed  to 
class  median)  scores  6  points,  a  "touchdown.” 

2.  A  3-minute  test  typed  without  error  scores 
6  points,  a  "touchdown." 

3.  One  error  scores  3  points,  a  "field  g«)al.” 

4.  Two  errors  score  2  points,  "safety." 

5.  Three  errors  score  1  point,  or  a  point  after 
touchdown. 

6.  Four  errors  count  as  a  touchback.  No  points. 

Penalties 

1.  Taking  eyes  off  copy  penalizes  the  team  10 
yards — 2  points  deducted  from  team’s  score. 

2.  Throwing  the  carriage  incorrectly  penalizes 
the  team  10  yards — 2  points  deducted  from  team’s 
score. 

3.  Incorrect  posture  (offside) — 2-point  penalty. 

4.  Incorrect  finger  for  backspacer — 2-point 
penalty. 

The  instructor  acts  as  referee  and  calls  the 
penalties  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter. 

This  game  is  especially  appropriate  just 
before  your  school  and  its  chief  rival  have 
their  annual  pigskin  tilt. 


Divide  the  class  equally  into  two  groups. 

Give  a  series  of  four  I -minute  tests,  with 
each  perfect  copy  counting  1  point.  An  error 
in  the  copy  corresponds  to  fault  in  bad¬ 
minton.  If  a  pupil  types  two  or  more  con¬ 
secutive  tests  with  one  or  more  errors  each, 
2  points  are  deducted  from  the  score  of  his 
team. 

If,  however,  he  types  two  or  more  con¬ 
secutive  tests  without  error,  2  extra  points 
are  added  to  the  score  of  his  team.  The  team 
having  the  most  points  at  the  end  of  the 
game  is  the  winner. 

There  must  be  a  margin  of  2  points  be¬ 
tween  the  final  scores  of  the  teams  for  the 
winning  of  the  game.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  there  is  only  a  1 -point  margin,  an¬ 
other  1 -minute  test  determines  the  winner. 

Horseshoe  Tournament 

Horseshoe  pitching  is  a  favorite  sport  in 
the  midwestern  agricultural  districts. 

In  this  device,  accuracy  is  the  objective. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  teams.  Give  a 
2-minute  timed  test  on  each  of  the  follow'ing 
alphabetic  sentences: 

Bizarre  Frenchmen  were  extremely  prejudiced 
against  quick  revolutions. 

Jacques,  the  valedictorian,  amazed  big  Frank 
with  explanatory  zeal. 

Quizzically  juggling  extraordinary  matters 
helped  Black  win  favor.  ' 

Scoring 

An  accurately  typed  paper  scores  a  "ringer,"  2 
points. 

A  paper  with  one  error  scores  a  "leaner,”  1 
point. 

More  than  one  error  scores  nothing. 

The  team  having  the  highest  score  at  the  end 
of  the  three  2-minute  tests  wins. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teams 

1.  Relax  while  sitting  at  the  typewriter. 

2.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  copy  continuously. 

3.  Strike  the  keys  with  a  light,  smooth  touch. 

4.  Sit  erect — do  not  slouch. 

5.  Keep  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

6.  Don’t  chew  gum. 
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Editor’s  Note — The  films  listed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  chosen  with  care  from  lists  supplied  by 
film  distributors,  but  since  many  films  are  prepared 
for  publicity  purposes,  with  educational  aims  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration,  the  editors  recommend  that 
you  write  to  the  distributor  before  you  order,  and 
ask  fur  details  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  the 
educational  values  of  the  particular  film  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  use. — L.  V.  H. 


Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  John  R. 

Humphreys,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  242, 
Modesto,  Calif.  Two  films  of  unusual  value 
to  business  education.  Borrower  pays  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Teaching  plans  accom¬ 
pany  each  film.  Rental  fee,  $2.10  per  day  of 
use  per  reel;  sale  price  $50;  40  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  to  schools. 

Championship  Typing.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  silent,  run¬ 
ning  time,  10  minutes.  Produced  in  spring  of 
1938.  A  slow-motion  study  of  the  flying  fingers 
of  Grace  Phelan,  world's  amateur  typing 
champion. 

Business  Machines.  16  mm.,  silent,  running 
time,  14  minutes,  produced  in  1937.  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  business  machines  not  likely 
to  be  seen  in  the  average  high  school.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  very  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the 
following  machines:  The  G)nference  Model 
Dictaphone,  International  All-Electric  Type¬ 
writer,  Moon-Hopkins,  Elliott-Fisher,  Sundstrand 
Social  Security,  Monroe  Social  Security,  Check 
Signer,  Postal  Meter,  Graphotype,  Addresso- 
graph,  Elliott-Addressograph,  Fanfold  Attach¬ 
ments  for  typewriters.  Comptometer,  Hollerith 
Punch  Card  accounting  machines.  A  teaching 
plan  including  discussion  of  each  machine  is 
enclosed  with  each  film. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  720  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Free  loan; 
make  arrangements  through  local  Mimeo¬ 
graph  distributors  or  branch  offices.  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  versions. 


The  Mimeograph.  16mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film, 
free  loan.  A  pictorial  history  of  man’s  early 
effort  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  his  ventur- 
ings,  thoughts,  and  beliefs.  The  story  of  hand¬ 
writing,  origin  of  the  alphabet,  development 
of  printing,  and  the  story  of  stencil  duplication 
are  covered  in  the  early  part.  The  second  por¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  services  performed  for 
the  educational  world  by  the  Mimeograph 
process. 

The  Mimeograph.  16  mm.,  1  reel,  sound-on-film, 
free  loan.  The  early  part  of  the  film  is  the  same 
as  the  educational  version.  The  second  part  per¬ 
tains  to  the  application  of  the  Mimeograph  proc¬ 
ess  to  business  activity,  and  includes  views  of 
the  Mimeograph  factory. 

George  J.  Eberhart,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger  and  Us  Con¬ 
trolling  Account.  Still  film,  not  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  35mm.,  45  exposures.  Rental,  $1.50  for 
three  days;  sale  price,  $5.  Pictures  of  account¬ 
ing  forms  employed  in  various  offices  and  of 
girls  illustrating  the  techniques  employed  in 
working  with  charge  accounts;  develops  the 
principles  involved  in  making  the  summary  en¬ 
tries  to  the  controlling  account  and  the  proper 
designing  of  the  special  journals.  Lecture  notes, 
in  the  form  of  mimeographed  sheets  with  ex¬ 
planations,  supplied  with  the  film. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  150  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Free  loans;  borrower  pays  return 
transportation  charges.  A  few  additional 
firms  of  a  technical  nature  are  also  avail¬ 
able. 

On  the  Pathway  of  Progress.  35mm.,  2  reels, 
silent.  No.  1.  The  story  of  transportation  from 
the  Egyptian  sled  to  the  electric  locomotive. 

Wildwood,  A  100%  Mechanized  Mine.  35mm.,  3 
reels,  silent.  No.  7.  Shows  the  most  modern 
method  of  mining  coal,  from  the  face  to  the  rail¬ 
road  car. 
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In  Other  Magazines 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


SIERRA  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  (Decembtr, 
1938).  "Save  and  Like  It."  Marie  T.  Bristow, 
Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  School,  San  Jose, 
California. 

Miss  Bristow’s  article  covers  an  illuminating  de¬ 
vice  for  the  encouragement  of  saving  in  the  public 
schools. 

Students  of  business  training  classes  are  in 
charge  of  the  "bank,”  which  has  a  president,  two 
tellers,  and  two  file  clerks.  Business  is  conducted 
on  Thursday  of  each  week  during  the  first  period, 
a  home-room  period. 

The  complete  program  is  carefully  outlined,  with 
specific  details  of  the  handling  of  the  money  from 
each  class  to  the  savings  bank. 

The  inauguration  of  this  plan  has  increased 
interest  in  saving  75  per  cent;  it  has  encouraged 
accuracy,  honesty,  and  courtesy  and  brings  real 
business  transacations  into  the  classroom. 

New  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1938). 

The  major  portion  of  this  issue,  published  by 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association,  covers 
"Education  and  Business.”  The  study  is  developed 
under  nine  headings  and  gives  an  interesting  in¬ 
sight  to  the  demands  of  one  upon  the  other  and 
the  increasing  need  for  co-operative  effort  between 
the  two. 

The  topics  and  authors  are  as  follows; 

"Are  Business  and  Education  Pulling  Apart  .^” 
William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  "...  Education  should  hear 
what  business  wants.  Business  should  hear  the 
teachers’  estimate  of  the  chances  of  satisfying  the 
wants  stated  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
results  may  be  achieved.  .  .  .  Business  should  state 
its  hopes  and  fears.  Education  should  assess  both 
in  relation  to  its  mandate  from  the  American 
people." 

"How  Has  Business  Contributed  to  Education?” 
Charles  R.  Hook,  President,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  President,  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Company.  "More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  inter-relation  of  industry  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  less  upon  the  dependence  of  one  on  the 
other.  .  .  .The  one  builds  better  living  .  .  .  the 
other  teaches  .  .  .  how  to  live  well  in  this  world 
of  material  possessions  that  industry  has  made  ...” 

"How  Has  Education  Contributed  to  Business?” 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  At¬ 


lanta,  Georgia,  former  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  "The  cultural  level  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  the  basis  of  good  business. 
As  you  raise  this  cultural  level,  you  raise  business 
— as  you  lower  it,  you  destroy  business.” 

"What  Does  the  Public  Want  From  the 
Schools?”  Mark  M.  Jones,  President,  The  Akron 
Belting  Company.  "What  the  public  wants  from 
the  schools  is  more  and  better  understanding  of 
the  economic  system  under  which  the  people  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.” 

"The  Job  of  the  School  As  One  Educator  Sees 
It,”  Edward  H.  Reisner,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  "Repro¬ 
duce  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  schools  the 
processes  of  democratic  decision  which  operate 
in  our  society  at  large.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  fact 
or  theory  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  economic  life  should  be  kept  away 
from  our  pupils.” 

"How  Can  Business  and  Education  Get  To¬ 
gether?”  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  President,  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  '"rhe  first  function  of  education 
.  .  .  is  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people  along 
the  broad  general  lines  of  sound  and  practicable 
knowledge.  It  must  equip  our  average  men  and 
women  to  handle  the  ordinary  problems  of 
living.” 

"The  Service  Club— An  Educational  Asset,” 
Paul  Wamsley,  past  president.  Western  Zone,  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association,  and  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Riverside  Lions  Club,  Buffalo.  "We,  as  edu¬ 
cators,  should  realize  that  we  must  come  out  of 
our  shells  and  develop  our  schools  extensively  as 
well  as  intensively.” 

"Product  Guaranteed,”  Lester  T.  Hannan,  Junior 
High  School,  Hamburg.  "Personal  education  is 
our  greatest  need.  .  .  .  Businessmen  have  seen  fit 
to  exclaim  that  our  high  school  graduates  are 
possessed  of  too  much  mathematics  and  not 
enough  maturity,  of  a  super-abundance  of  langu¬ 
ages  and  a  pitifully  small  amount  of  loyalty.  .  .  . 
Knowledge  in  itself  is  no  longer  of  paramount 
value.” 

"Is  Pre-employment  Training  an  Answer?”  A 
co-operative  plan  between  school  and  business  con¬ 
ducted  by  Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  as  outlined 
in  a  letter  from  Ray  Noyes  of  that  company. 
".  .  .  .  I  am  satisfied  that  not  only  did  these  stu¬ 
dents  gain  experience,  poise,  and  confidence  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  but  that  we  were  amply  repaid  for 
the  time  spent  in  training  these  students.” 
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PERTINENT  comments  on  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  general  and  Harland  V.  Main’s 
"Report  of  a  Study  in  Letter  Forms”  (Oc¬ 
tober,  1938,  B.E.W. — page  156)  in  particu¬ 
lar  were  made  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Main  by  Violet  Wilson,  Stenographic  Super¬ 
visor  of  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corporation, 
Chicago. 

We  are  glad  to  reprint  Miss  Wilson’s  let¬ 
ter  in  its  entirety.  We  speak  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  educators  when  we  say,  "We  wish 
many  more  business  people  would  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  helpful  as  these!” 

Dear  Mr.  Main;  Your  "Report  of  a  Study  in 
Letter  Forms”  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  was  read  w-ith  interest. 

1  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  one  who  is  a  product  of  Chicago  schools  and 
who  has  been  in  the  business  world  for  a  long 
time. 

I  should  hazard  a  guess  that  in  most  cases  the 
arrangement  of  business  letters  is  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  stenographer  herself.  As  a 
rule  only  the  large  companies  have  printed 
manuals  of  style  for  her  to  follow.  So.  unless  a 
company  has  a  manual,  you  would  probably  find 
in  one  organization  as  many  different  styles  of 
arrangement  as  there  are  stenographers.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  stenographer,  though, 
that  the  appearance  of  letters  has  been  improving 
steadily.  (Diction,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not 
kept  pace.) 

I  have  been  interested  in  watching  the  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  elite  type.  I  believe  the 
reason  is  that  most  persons  think  the  elite  type 
makes  a  better  looking  letter.  For  one  thing,  the 
right-hand  margin  can  be  made  less  jagged,  if  an 
effort  is  made  to  keep  it  even.  Another  reason 
for  the  preference  of  small  type  among  the  typists 
themselves  is  that  there  is  less  to  erase  when  an 
error  is  made  and  such  erasures  are  not  nearly  so 
noticeable. 

I  have  been  wondering  for  a  long  time  if  in¬ 
structors  in  high  schools  still  forbid  the  use  of 
erasers  in  typing  classes,  as  was  the  case  years 


ago.  1  believe  that  one  of  the  most  common 
deficiencies  of  the  typists  that  come  into  our 
organization  is  their  inability  to  erase  neatly. 

1  should  think  training  in  erasing  skillfully  would 
be  a  worth-while  addition  to  the  curriculum.  Let¬ 
ters  without  mistakes  are  most  desirable,  of  course, 
but  instruction  in  erasing  deftly  would  stand  the 
average  typist  in  good  stead  when  she  finally  en¬ 
tered  the  business  world.  It  is  the  finished  job 
that  the  boss  is  concerned  with  and  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  method. 

Business,  I  believe,  should  take  an  interest  in 
what  is  being  taught  in  the  schools. — Violet  Wil¬ 
son,  Stenographic  Supervisor,  General  Electric 
X-Ray  Corporation,  Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor: 

You  ask  what  use  1  make  of  the  excellent 
B.E.W.  letter-writing  projects  which  your  service 
provides.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1  or¬ 
dered  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  provide 
the  letter-writing  students.  Each  month,  I  read 
the  assignment  carefully  and  consider  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  arise  in  writing  the  letter.  With¬ 
out  comment,  I  distribute  the  copies,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  (hoping  that  the  students  have  read 
them)  I  conduct  a  discussion  about  the  letter  to 
be  written. 

We  examine  the  problems  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  and  students  suggest  various  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  If  I  have  in  mind  other  or 
better  ways,  I  suggest  them.  After  assigning  a 
date  for  a  rough  draft  of  the  letter  to  be  finished, 
1  let  the  matter  drop  for  a  few  days. 

I  have  found  that  further  discussion  is  profit¬ 
able  after  students  have  made  an  attempt  to  write 
the  letter,  for  then  they  realize  more  fully  the 
difficulties  which  are  involved.  Sometimes,  if  I 
can  find  a  letter  in  which  similar  situations  oc¬ 
cur,  I  read  it  in  class  and  try  to  lead  the  students 
to  analyze  the  writer’s  handling  of  the  problem. 

During  a  later  class  period,  the  students  ex¬ 
change  letters.  On  a  slip  of  paper,  they  make 
notes  of  any  changes  that  they  think  should  be 
made.  For  example,  they  examine  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  paragraphing,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  er¬ 
rors  in  grammar.  Wherever  they  think  a  change 
should  be  made  in  sentence  structure,  they  re¬ 
write  the  sentence,  making  the  improvement  they 
think  it  requires. 

When  the  criticisms  are  completed,  I  do  one 
of  two  things.  When  I  first  use  this  method,  I 
collect  the  letters  and  the  comments.  In  mark¬ 
ing  them,  I  see  what  errors  students  have  noticed, 
what  they  have  overlooked,  and  (this  also  hap¬ 
pens)  where  they  have  suggested  changes  either 
unnecessary  or  incorrect.  When  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  letters  back,  both  the  writer  of  the  letter  and 
the  person  who  made  the  comments  profit  by  the 
correct  ones.  The  latter  sees  the  errors  that  he 
had  failed  to  notice  and  thus  develops  more  crit¬ 
ical  ability. 

The  other  method  I  use  is  to  allow. the  com¬ 
ment  slips  to  be  returned  immediately  to  the 
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owner  of  the  letter  who  may  make  the  suggested 
changes.  If  the  student  should  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  criticism,  he  is  free  to  consult  me 
about  it. 

Sometimes,  I  ask  a  number  of  students  to  read 
their  letters  to  the  class.  We  then  discuss  the 
merits  and,  afterwards,  the  defects — constructively, 
however,  for  we  always  try  to  suggest  a  remedy 
As  another  phase  of  remedial  teaching,  I  read 
to  the  class  the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
weak  sentence  structure  in  the  letters.  Students 
who  have  enjoyed  a  merry  laugh  at  their  own 
mistakes  become  more  keenly  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  slips  with  words.  I  also  review  the 
spelling  errors  and  the  general  types  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  grammatical  errors  which  occurred. 

Perhaps  some  people  would  object  to  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas  through  discussion,  exchang¬ 
ing  letters,  or  reading  them  to  the  class,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  letter  is  to  be  a  project  solution.  After 
all,  a  person’s  idea  is  his  own  possession,  to 
which  he  has  an  inherent  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  quality 
of  nobility  in  sharing.  Since  it  is  noble  to  be  un¬ 
selfish  with  merely  material  things,  why  is  it  not 
more  noble  to  be  unselfish  with  ideas,  which,  by 
their  nature,  are  a  product  of  the  spirit?  Work 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  of  compe¬ 
tition  is  productive  of  generosity,  helpfulness,  and 
good  will. 

If  the  project  solution  is  considered  as  a  test, 
a  different  method  of  handling  it  should  be  used. 
However,  I  find  it  splendid  teaching  material  and 
feel  that  students  derive  more  benefit  from  it  as 
such. 

Each  student  has  done  the  project  every'  month 
so  far.  In  October,  I  explained  about  the  service 
and  the  certificates  and  told  the  students  that  they 
might  send  in  their  letters  if  they  wished.  To 
this  I  added  that  I  wished  all  of  them  to  enter 
a  letter  in  January  so  that  they  would  have  some 
idea,  before  the  March  contest,  of  what  they  were 
able  to  do. — Sister  Af.  St.  Christopher,  Cathe¬ 
dral  Commercial  School,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  editors  would  like  to  receive  similarly 
detailed  accounts  of  the  classroom  use  of  the 
B.E.W.  projects  in  the  other  awards  divi¬ 
sions:  Bookkeeping,  Business  Fundamentals, 
Office  Practice,  and  Business  Personality. 

To  THE  Editor; 

I  noticed  that  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  you  congratulated  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College  for  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
and  gave  credit  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts  for  having  had  the  first 
training  course  for  commercial  teachers  in  the 
country  in  1912. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  source  of  your 
authority  for  this,  but  I  do  know  very  definitely 
that  I  was  among  the  first  to  take  up  this  work 
at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  when  they  began 


their  first  curriculum  for  commercial  teachers  in 
1911,  and  I  happen  to  be  the  first  graduate  of 
that  institution  to  receive  the  commercial  teacher’s 
diploma. 

A  young  lady  followed  me  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  season,  but  I  completed  the  requirements 
in  June  and  beat  her  by  six  weeks. 

In  those  days,  of  course,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  a  year  who  took  a  commercial-education  cur¬ 
riculum. 

I  was  not  and  am  not  aware  that  my  Alma 
Mater  was  the  first  institution  to  introduce  a 
teacher’s  training  course,  but  I  cannot  permit  the 
statement  to  go  unchallenged  that  another  school, 
which  started  its  commercial  teacher  training 
course  work  a  year  later  was,  according  to  your 
article,  the  first  in  the  country. — Don  T.  Deal, 
Central  High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  Business  Education  World  for  Febru¬ 
ary  states  that  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College 
established  in  1913  the  second  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  commercial  work  and  that 
the  first  one  was  established  a  year  earlier  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

My  guess  is  that  that  statement  will  get  you 
plenty  of  calls,  and  it  might  lead  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  school  did  first  start  out  to  prepare 
commercial  teachers. 

Kirksville  started  this  work  in  the  fall  of  1908, 
and  I  believe  had  some  people  leave  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1909  to  take  high  school  positions.  1 
myself  was  a  student  here  that  first  year  and  left 
here  in  1910  to  take  a  high  school  position. 
But  I  recall  having  as  a  classmate  a  girl  who  had 
had  some  previous  training  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  there  were  commerce  courses 
at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  at  least  that  early. 

Our  school  was  founded  in  1867,  and  from  its 
first  year  up  to  1900  it  continually  taught  book¬ 
keeping.  It  probably  turned  out  some  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teachers,  but  perhaps  not  very  many,  as  the 
course  was  pretty  much  an  orphan.  From  1900 
to  1908,  no  commerce  courses  were  offered,  but  in 
1908  Professor  Mark  Burrows  came  to  the  school 
and  taught  bookkeeping,  Gregg  Shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  commercial  geography.  Before  1913  this 
school  had  furnished  commercial  teachers  to  St. 
Joseph,  Hannibal,  Carthage,  Pine  Bluff,  Bartles¬ 
ville,  RcKkford,  and  many  smaller  towns. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  find  the 
starting  dates  for  commercial-teacher-training 
courses  in  teachers  colleges  and  universities. — 
P.  O.  Selby,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

Dear  Mr.  Price; 

In  writing  two  articles  for  the  Alabama  School 
Journal  on  consumer  education,  I  have  found  your 
department  in  The  Business  Education  World 
very  helpful. — T.  K.  Hearn,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama. 
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against  rackets,  vocational 
ing  aids,  special  magazines, 
jobs  and  job  placement. 

Gyp  Training  Schools 

By  Thomas  O.  Marshal 
of  Rochester),  Occupatiot,^.  _ 
201  (December,  1938). 


and  tMta  on  businon  oducotion. 


Advancing  Vocational 
.  Education 

O  get  a  job  is  the  major  goal  of  many 
pupils  today,  because  their  life  plans  are 
based  upon  economic  security.  They  ask  for 
vocational  guidance,  select  vocational  courses, 
hope  to  get  jobs,  and  get  into  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  if  they  fail  to  obtain  the  needed 
employment. 

Adults  who  have  made  the  interests  of 
young  people  their  life  work  are  aware  of 
this  keen  anxiety  about  "getting  a  job.”  A 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  guiding  and  preparing  young  people 
for  jobs  is  appearing. 

Matters  of  immediate  concern  apparently 
have  a  way  of  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
attention.  For  example,  how  many  students 
of  shorthand  become  so  earnest  in  its  pur¬ 
suit  that  they  see  shorthand  outlines  on  every 
billboard,  car  card,  or  newspaper  headline? 
Similarly,  anyone  engaged  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  today  must  be  impressed  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  need  for  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  and,  therefore,  see  an  abundance 
of  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  on  these 
I  subjects. 

I  Within  the  last  month,  90  per  cent  of  new 
I  educational  literature  appears  to  us — ^because 
-  of  our  preoccupation  with  this  field — to  con¬ 
tain  helps  for  the  perplexed  youth  who  de- 
I  sires  to  prepare  for  and  be  placed  in  a  job. 

These  helps  take  the  forms  of  warnings 


It  is  estimated  that  two  and  one-half  million 
persons  are  enrolled  annually  in  our  country’s 
approximately  twelve  thousand  privately-owned 
schools.  Many  of  these  schools  have  high  ethical 
standard  and  enviable  employment  records.  The 
villains  in  the  picture,  however,  unfortunately 
darken  the  scene. 

"Gyp”  schools  find  their  victims  among  the 
untrained,  unemployed,  and  uninformed  youth. 
The  young  boy  who  is  paying  $7  each  week  out 
of  the  $12  he  earns  until  $150  has  been  paid  is 
just  one  of  thousands  who  have  signed  contracts, 
found  nothing  but  disappointment  in  the  courses, 
and  continued  to  pay  and  pay.  Not  only  money 
is  lost,  but  also  time  and  faith.  Disillusionment 
and  a  feeling  of  failure  are  much  more  expensive 
in  the  long  run  than  the  dollars-and-cents  cost  of 
the  course. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  "the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  alluring  shortcuts  to  fortune  through  short 
training  courses  and  vague  advertisements  of  posi¬ 
tions  is  a  necessary  part  of  trustworthy  educational 
and  vocational  guidance.” 

Pupils  sometimes  ask  us  about  certain  courses 
for  which  they  are  planning  to  pay.  We  may  wish 
to  be  tactful  and  say  we  don’t  know  about  them. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  we  were  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  the  courses  offered  to  our  pupils 
and  guide  them  away  from  doubtful  contracts. 
Schools  making  preposterous  claims  should  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Marshall  suggests  three  possible  helps 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  "gyp” 
schools: 

1.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  supplied  by 
each  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  'The  Office  of  Education  to  gather  the  infor¬ 
mation  itself. 

3.  Each  State  Department  of  Education  to  gath¬ 
er  and  disseminate  information  about  all  private 
schools  in  its  state. 

Ralph  D.  Fleming  has  an  article  on  the  evils 
in  recruiting  for  "gyp  schools”  on  pages  202-203 
of  the  same  issue. 

These  writers  point  to  way  to  a  very  practical 
service  we  can  render  to  our- pupils. 

The  Promise  of  Tomorrow 

By  Walter  E.  Myer  and  Clay  Coss,  Civic 
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owner  of  the  letter  who  may  make  the  suggested 
changes.  If  the  student  should  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  criticism,  he  is  free  to  consult  me 
about  it. 

Sometimes,  I  ask  a  number  of  students  to  read 
their  letters  to  the  class.  We  then  discuss  the 
merits  and,  afterwards,  the  defects — constructively, 
however,  for  we  always  try  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

As  another  phase  of  remedial  teaching,  I  read 
to  the  class  the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
weak  sentence  structure  in  the  letters.  Students 
who  have  enjoyed  a  merry  laugh  at  their  own 
mistakes  become  more  keenly  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  slips  with  words.  I  also  review  the 
spelling  errors  and  the  general  types  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  grammatical  errors  which  occurred. 

Perhaps  some  people  would  object  to  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas  through  discussion,  exchang¬ 
ing  letters,  or  reading  them  to  the  class,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  letter  is  to  be  a  project  solution.  After 
all,  a  person’s  idea  is  his  own  possession,  to 
which  he  has  an  inherent  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  quality 
of  nobility  in  sharing.  Since  it  is  noble  to  be  un¬ 
selfish  with  merely  material  things,  why  is  it  not 
more  noble  to  be  unselfish  with  ideas,  which,  by 
their  nature,  are  a  product  of  the  spirit.’  Work 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than  of  compe¬ 
tition  is  productive  of  generosity,  helpfulness,  and 
good  will. 

If  the  project  solution  is  considered  as  a  test, 
a  different  method  of  handling  it  should  be  used. 
However,  I  find  it  splendid  teaching  material  and 
feel  that  students  derive  more  benefit  from  it  as 
such. 

Each  student  has  done  the  project  every  month 
so  far.  In  October,  I  explained  about  the  service 
and  the  certificates  and  told  the  students  that  they 
might  send  in  their  letters  if  they  wished.  To 
this  I  added  that  I  wished  all  of  them  to  enter 
a  letter  in  January  so  that  they  would  have  some 
idea,  before  the  March  contest,  of  what  they  were 
able  to  do. — Sister  M.  St.  Christopher,  Cathe¬ 
dral  Commercial  School,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  editors  would  like  to  receive  similarly 
detailed  accounts  of  the  classroom  use  of  the 
B.E.W.  projects  in  the  other  awards  divi¬ 
sions:  Bookkeeping,  Business  Fundamentals, 
Office  Practice,  and  Business  Personality. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  noticed  that  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  you  congratulated  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College  for  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
and  gave  credit  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts  for  having  had  the  first 
training  course  for  commercial  teachers  in  the 
country  in  1912. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  source  of  your 
authority  for  this,  but  I  do  know  very  definitely 
that  I  was  among  the  first  to  take  up  this  work 
at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  when  they  began 


their  first  curriculum  for  commercial  teachers  in 
1911,  and  1  happen  to  be  the  first  graduate  of 
that  institution  to  receive  the  commercial  teacher’s 
diploma. 

A  young  lady  followed  me  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  season,  but  I  completed  the  requirements 
in  June  and  beat  her  by  six  weeks. 

In  those  days,  of  course,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  a  year  who  took  a  commercial-education  cur¬ 
riculum. 

I  was  not  and  am  not  aware  that  my  Alma 
Mater  was  the  first  institution  to  introduce  a 
teacher’s  training  course,  but  I  cannot  permit  the 
statement  to  go  unchallenged  that  another  school, 
which  started  its  commercial  teacher  training 
course  work  a  year  later  was,  according  to  your 
article,  the  first  in  the  country. — Don  T.  Deal, 
Central  High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

To  THE  Editor; 

The  Business  Education  World  for  Febru¬ 
ary  states  that  Whitewater  State  Teachers  College 
established  in  1913  the  second  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  commercial  work  and  that 
the  first  one  was  established  a  year  earlier  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

My  guess  is  that  that  statement  will  get  you 
plenty  of  calls,  and  it  might  lead  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  school  did  first  start  out  to  prepare 
commercial  teachers. 

Kirksville  started  this  w'ork  in  the  fall  of  1908, 
and  I  believe  had  some  people  leave  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1909  to  take  high  school  positions.  I 
myself  w’as  a  student  here  that  first  year  and  left 
here  in  1910  to  take  a  high  school  position. 
But  I  recall  having  as  a  classmate  a  girl  who  had 
had  some  previous  training  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  there  were  commerce  courses 
at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  at  least  that  early. 

Our  school  was  founded  in  1867,  and  from  its 
first  year  up  to  1900  it  continually  taught  book¬ 
keeping.  It  probably  turned  out  some  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teachers,  but  perhaps  not  very  many,  as  the 
course  was  pretty  much  an  orphan.  From  1900 
to  1908,  no  commerce  courses  were  offered,  but  in 
1908  Professor  Mark  Burrows  came  to  the  school 
and  taught  bookkeeping,  Gregg  Shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  commercial  geography.  Before  1913  this 
school  had  furnished  commercial  teachers  to  St. 
Joseph,  Hannibal,  Carthage,  Pine  Bluff,  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Rockford,  and  many  smaller  towns. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  find  the 
starting  dates  for  commercial-teacher-training 
courses  in  teachers  colleges  and  universities. — 
P.  O.  Selby.  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

Dear  Mr.  Price: 

In  writing  two  articles  for  the  Alabama  School 
Journal  on  consumer  education,  I  have  found  your 
department  in  The  Business  Education  World 
very  helpful. — T.  K.  Hearn,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama. 
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Advancing  Vocational 
Education 

To  get  a  job  is  the  major  goal  of  many 
pupils  today,  because  their  life  plans  are 
based  upon  economic  security.  They  ask  for 
vocational  guidance,  select  vocational  courses, 
hope  to  get  jobs,  and  get  into  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  if  they  fail  to  obtain  the  needed 
employment. 

Adults  who  have  made  the  interests  of 
young  people  their  life  work  are  aware  of 
this  keen  anxiety  about  "getting  a  job.”  A 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  guiding  and  preparing  young  people 
for  jobs  is  appearing. 

Matters  of  immediate  concern  apparently 
have  a  way  of  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
attention.  For  example,  how  many  students 
of  shorthand  become  so  earnest  in  its  pur¬ 
suit  that  they  see  shorthand  outlines  on  every 
billboard,  car  card,  or  newspaper  headline.^ 
Similarly,  anyone  engaged  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  today  must  be  impressed  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  need  for  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  and,  therefore,  see  an  abundance 
of  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  on  these 
subjects. 

Within  the  last  month,  90  per  cent  of  new 
educational  literature  appears  to  us — because 
of  our  preoccupation  with  this  field — to  con¬ 
tain  helps  for  the  perplexed  youth  who  de¬ 
sires  to  prepare  for  and  be  placed  in  a  job. 
These  helps  take  the  forms  of  warnings 


against  rackets,  vocational  pamphlets,  read¬ 
ing  aids,  special  magazines,  and  books  about 
jobs  and  job  placement. 

Gyp  Training  Schools 

By  Thomas  O.  Marshall,  Jr.  (University 
of  Rochester),  Occupations.  XVII:  3:  197- 
201  (December,  1938). 

It  is  estimated  that  two  and  one-half  million 
persons  are  enrolled  annually  in  our  country’s 
approximately  twelve  thousand  privately-owned 
schools.  Many  of  these  schools  have  high  ethical 
standard  and  enviable  employment  records.  The 
villains  in  the  picture,  however,  unfortunately 
darken  the  scene. 

"Gyp”  schools  find  their  victims  among  the 
untrained,  unemployed,  and  uninformed  youth. 
The  young  boy  who  is  paying  $7  each  week  out 
of  the  $12  he  earns  until  $150  has  been  paid  is 
just  one  of  thousands  who  have  signed  contracts, 
found  nothing  but  disappointment  in  the  courses, 
and  continued  to  pay  and  pay.  Not  only  money 
is  lost,  but  also  time  and  faith.  Disillusionment 
and  a  feeling  of  failure  are  much  more  expensive 
in  the  long  run  than  the  dollars-and-cents  cost  of 
the  course. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  "the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  alluring  shortcuts  to  fortune  through  short 
training  courses  and  vague  advertisements  of  posi¬ 
tions  is  a  necessary  part  of  trustworthy  educational 
and  vocational  guidance." 

Pupils  sometimes  ask  us  about  certain  courses 
for  which  they  are  planning  to  pay.  We  may  wish 
to  be  tactful  and  say  we  don't  know  about  them. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  we  were  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  the  courses  offered  to  our  pupils 
and  guide  them  away  from  doubtful  contracts. 
Schools  making  preposterous  claims  should  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Marshall  suggests  three  possible  helps 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  "gyp” 
schools: 

1.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  supplied  by 
each  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  to  gather  the  infor¬ 
mation  itself. 

3.  Each  State  Department  of  Education  to  gath¬ 
er  and  disseminate  information  about  all  private 
schools  in  its  state. 

Ralph  D.  Fleming  has  an  article  on  the  evils 
in  recruiting  for  "gyp  schools”  on  pages  202-203 
of  the  same  issue. 

These  writers  point  to  way  to  a  very  practical 
service  we  can  render  to  our- pupils. 

The  Promise  of  Tomorrow 

By  Walter  E.  Myer  and  Clay  Coss,  Civic 
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Education  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  195S, 
341  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  authors  seek  to  determine  the  promise  of 
tomorrow  by  studying  realistically  the  forces  which 
make  for  confusion  and  bewilderment  today. 

The  first  section  describes  the  historical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  background  against  which  studies  of  specific 
occupations  must  be  made.  There  is  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  if 
America  is  to  realize  the  vision  of  a  better  life 
and  greater  heritage  of  natural  resources,  scientific 
development,  productive  energy,  and  democratic 
spirit. 

The  promise  of  tomorrow  is  not  one  of  hasty 
material  progress  such  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  but  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  unhurried  and  constructive  achievement, 
of  economic  and  social  stability  for  the  nation,  and 
security  for  the  individual. 

In  the  second  section  are  discussed  problems  of 
physical  and  mental  health,  s(Kial  relationships, 
and  character  and  personality,  which  the  individual 
must  solve  if  he  is  to  achieve  vocational  success. 

The  last  section  analyzes  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  a  large  number  of  occupations,  such  as 
agriculture,  the  arts,  building  trades,  banking,  ac¬ 
countancy,  clerical  occupations,  engineering,  in¬ 
structive  professions,  and  other  fields.  Specific  in¬ 
formation  is  given  with  respect  to  preparation  re¬ 
quired,  qualifications  for  success,  the  compensation 
which  may  be  expected,  the  employment  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  the  percentage  of  members  of  the  (Kcupa- 
tion  who  are  unemployed.  Where  necessary,  there 
is  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion  in  American  life  and  a  statement  of  the  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  trend  in  that  field. 

Chapter  15  deals  frankly  and  honestly  with  cleri¬ 
cal  occupations:  bookkeeping,  stenography,  office 
machines,  and  filing;  and  Chapter  21,  with  sell¬ 
ing.  These  occupations  are  described  carefully  and 
without  the  coating  of  glamor  so  often  applied  to 
them.  Statistics  from  governmental  surveys  of  de¬ 
mand,  salary,  and  other  facts  have  the  ring  of  truth 
and  of  fact  rather  than  the  gloss  of  opinion. 

The  authors  of  this  textbook  for  orientation 
and  guidance  classes  in  high  school  or  college  be¬ 
lieve  that  guidance  should  include  building  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  character  and  personality  foundations 
of  success,  specific  information  about  vocational 
opportunities,  and  provision  for  an  understanding 
of  the  relation  of  efficient  citizenship  to  individual 
success  and  happiness.  The  Promise  of  Tomorrow 
is  a  unique  textbook,  in  that  it  includes  helps  for 
all  these  phases  of  guidance. 

This  is  indeed  a  valuable  aid  to  the  young  per¬ 
son  seeking  a  career  and  to  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  guide  him.  —  Reviewed  by  Velma  Overne 
Abney,  instructor  at  Los  Angeles  City  College,  and 
student  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blacks  tone.  University  of 
Southern  California. 


Occupational  Studies  ]  ' 

By  National  Occupational  Conference,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  10  cents  each, 
with  quantity  rates. 

These  occupational  studies  contain  appraisals 
and  abstracts  of  the  available  literature  of  various 
occupations,  with  annotated  bibliographies.  They 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  w'ell-known 
specialists  in  occupational  guidance,  such  as  Edwin 
A.  Lee,  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Harold  F.  Clark,  and 
Franklin  J.  Keller  and  can,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  authoritative. 

A  pamphlet  describing  all  the  publications  of 
the  National  Occupational  Conference  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  from  the  above  address. 

Index  to  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting 

A  ten-year  bibliography,  1929-1938,  com¬ 
piled  by  P.  O.  Selby,  professor  of  business 
education.  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Research  Press,  Kirksville,  Mis¬ 
souri,  1939,  44  pages,  53  cents. 

A  quotation  from  the  introduction  will  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  booklet. 

"The  present  bibliography  aims  to  be  complete 
rather  than  selective.  It  is  an  attempt  to  list  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  during  the  past 
ten  years.  It  contains  more  than  700  references, 
whereas  the  longest  previous  compilation  known 
to  the  compiler  contained  less  than  200  items.  It 
is  believed  that  the  comprehensive  list  will  best 
serve  students  of  methods  courses  and  researchists 
in  business  education.” 

The  bibliography  has  seven  parts.  It  is  divided 
according  to  periodical  references,  reports  of  re¬ 
search,  books  and  pamphlets  for  teachers,  book¬ 
keeping  textbooks,  accounting  textbooks,  tests,  and 
courses  of  study. 

( Continued  from  page  604 ) 

aspects  of  the  case.^  Who  had  the  greater 
number  of  witnesses?  Are  numbers  im¬ 
portant?  Were  there  contradictions?  Was 
there  conflicting  testimony  on  either  side? 
Were  exhibits  introduced  in  evidence?  Did 
they  substantiate  or  disprove  the  testimony 
given?  What  about  the  prior  reputation  of 
the  principals? 

All  these  questions,  and  more,  confront 
the  conscientious  juror.  Often,  his  task  is  a 
difficult  one.  Has  the  burden  of  proof  been 
borne  by  the  plaintiff?  Only  twelve  good 
men  and  true  can  say! 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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End  to  Winter 

By  LEONA  AMES  HILL 

ALL  OF  A  SUDDEN  there  was  an  end  of  winter; 
Nobody  knew  the  moment,  but  there  were  c.ows 
Cawing  and  flapping''"  their  sooty  wings,  and 
snows. 

Once  mighty  drifts,  were  suddenly  only  a  splin¬ 
ter 

Of  meager  ice.  Swift  streams  were  emerahl,*' 
tumbling 

Down  hilly  pastures.  All  of  a  sudden  the  cold 
Was  a  broken  chain,  and  there  were  miracle 
gold 

Tassels*®  along  the  willows.  A  distant  rumbling 
Of  shadowy  thunder  echoed  across  the  west 
As  the  earth  awoke*"  from  sleep  and  stretched. 
A  stone 

Gathered  slow  peace  from  the  windless  light 
that  shone 

Suddenly  warm  and  kind.  Ah,  nobody  guessed”"' 
Just  how  it  happened,  but  grass  was  green;  the 
sun 

Gleamed  through  the  first  spring  rain,  and  winter 
was  done.  (119) 

Greek  vs.  Shorthand 

TIME  WAS  when  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
mainstays  of  a  classical  education,  were  taught 
because  they  were  useful.  During’®  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  our  standards  in  higher  education 
had  their  root,  Latin  was  the  common*®  literary 
tongue,  the  tongue  in  which  scholars  of  all  races 
and  all  climes  molded  their  thoughts.  Then  all 
the  commoner*"  languages  were  little  more  than 
dialects,  possessing  no  literary  or  academic  back¬ 
ground,  so  that  of*®  necessity  anything  deemed 
worthy  of  permanence  was  consigned  to  parch¬ 
ment  in  the  sonorous  periods’"®  of  the  Roman 
tongue.  Greek,  the  only  other  language  with  a 
literature,  still  had  a  vogue,  but  already  it’™  was 
declining  as  a  necessary  accomplishment. 

Then,  the  first  requisite  to  an  education  was 


a’*®  knowledge  of  Latin.  It  was  necessary  to 
know  it  in  order  simply  to  carry  on  a  course 
of  study.’*®  Greek  probably  came  second  in  im¬ 
portance;  for,  although  much  of  the  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  had  been  translated  into’*®  the  Roman,  still 
it  was  desirable  for  the  ambitious  student  to  be 
familiar  with  both  tongues,  in  order’"®  to  avail 
himself  to  the  full  of  the  meager  accessible  store 
of  human  knowledge  of  that  time. 

It  is*™  thus  that  we  inherit  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  The  tradition  of  a  classical 
education,**®  born  of  medieval  necessity,  is  just 
as  binding  upon  us  today  as  though  we  had 
no  language**"  or  literature  of  our  own.  Neither 
tongue — Latin  or  Greek — is  essential  to  us  now, 
when  everything  that**  was  ever  expressed  in 
the  classics  is  now  matched  by  an  ample  trans¬ 
lation  into  the  rich  literary  tongue*"®  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Milton.  Yet  it  is  a  universal 
requirement  in  our  institutions  of  secondary**" 
education  that  the  seeker  after  knowledge  shall 
spend  two  years  on  one  or  other  of  these  long- 
dead  languages.**® 

There  is  without  doubt  a  certain  cultural  value 
in  the  mere  study  of  either  Latin  or  Greek. 
For,**®  entirely  apart  from  their  literary  impor¬ 
tance,  we  are  always  mindful  of  the  important 
mental  exercise**®  that  must  come  from  the  study 
of  a  highly  synthetic  tongue  such  as  Greek;  and 
Latin  still  has  a  recognizable*"®  usefulness  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  root  sources  of  our  own  mother 
tongue.  But  we  are  daily  reminded**®  on  every 
hand,  even  by  educators  themselves,  that  this  is 
a  practical,  and  not  a  classical**®  age.  It  is  an 
age  of  specialized  knowledge.  There  is  too  much 
knowledge  available  and  accessible  for  one*** 
mind  to  comprehend  it  all,  as  was  perhaps  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  lifetime  today  will 
hardly**®  suffice  to  compass  any  one  field  of  human 
endeavor.  Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  specialize, 
to  concentrate*"*  within  our  own  special  limits, 
without  waste  of  effort  or  of  subject  matter.  It 
should  not  be  necessary**®  to  learn  a  whole  lan¬ 
guage  that  we  can  never  use,  or  to  duplicate  a 
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literature  that  already  exists*^  in  our  own  tongue, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  few  root  forms.  Nor,  we 
submit,  is  it  desirable  to  skim“”  superficially 
through  a  dead  tongue  simply  to  provide  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  for  reluctant  brain  cells. 

Naturally,***  any  subject  that  will  stimulate 
mental  activity  has  a  proper  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  But  since  **  we  are  doing  it  in  every 
field,  why  shouldn’t  we  combine  the  two  objects 
of  modem  education  in***  one  study?  Is  it  not 
possible,  among  the  wide  range  of  studies  now 
available,  to  find  one  universally**®  useful  and 
at  the  same  time  possessing  a  cultural  or  educa¬ 
tional  content? 

We  have  long  felt**®  that  shorthand,  in  addition 
to  its  recognized  utility,  as  a  study  possesses 
most  of  the  virtues***  of  the  old  synthetic  lan¬ 
guages.  The  mental  processes  involved  in  its 
mastery  are  very  similar’®*  to  the  processes  involved 
in  the  study  of  Greek.  The  synthetic  building,  up 
of  the  shorthand  outline  in  the’*®  mind  compares 
with  the  same  building  up  of  the  conjugated 
verb  or  the  various  declensions  of  the  noun. 
There’**  is  the  same  discipline  of  applied  rule, 
and  an  equal  mindfulness  of  the  inevitable  ex¬ 
ception.’** 

Moreover,  the  study  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  is 
rarely  followed  through  to  complete  mastery. 
Although  much  time  is’*®  spent  upon  the  study, 
a  bare  superficial  knowledge  is  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  passing.  The  result  is*®"  that  what  little 
practical  value  the  subject  does  possess  in  the 
way  of  teaching  root  forms  or  of  absorbing**® 
the  classic  literature  is  deliberately  minimized.  A 
few  years  after  the  study  is  finished — in**®  the 
absence  of  any  live  contact  with  it  thereafter — 
there  is  barely  a  trace  of  it  left  in  the  mind  of 
even**®  the  most  faithful  student.  Who  a  few 
years  after  leaving  school  can  recall  a  complete 
Greek  verb  or  a  full***  declension  of  a  Latin  noun? 
Who,  indeed,  cares  to  do  it  if  he  could?  The 
practical  value  to  be  derived  is**®  further  dimin¬ 
ished  by  a  complete  lack  of  motivation  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  subject. 

On  the  other**®  hand,  a  subject  such  as  short¬ 
hand  is  almost  immediately  useful  to  the  student; 
and  it  is  highly**®  motivated.  It  is  alive.  It  may 
be  coordinated  at  once  with  the  knowledge  already 
possessed.  There**®  is  inherent  in  it  the  enthusiasm 
to  carry  it  through  to  its  logical  conclusion  and 
make  of***  it  a  proficient  tool  of  the  mind.  Two 
years  of  shorthand  will,  we  believe,  provide  all 
the  mental  gymnastics  that’*®*  are  to  be  found 
in  Greek;  it  will,  in  addition,  place  at  the  con- 
venierice  of  the  student  an  art  that  is  useful,*®*® 
whether  he  employs  it  commercially  or  simply 
bends  it  to  the  task  of  completing  his  education.*®*® 

Latterly,  President  Wilson,  and  in  earlier  days, 
'Thomas  Jefferson — to  cite  but  two  men  of  note 
— studied  shorthand*®*®  in  their  youth,  not  to 
become  stenographers  or  secretaries,  but  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  pursue*®*®  the  other  studies 
essential  to  their  subsequent  careers.  President 


Wilson,  we  know,  used  it  throughout  his***® 
college  days,  making  swift  notes  with  it  of  the 
classroom  lectures;  he  used  it  as  an  attorney-at- 
law  and  as"**  president  of  Princeton  University; 
and  throughout  his  two  terms  in  the  Presidency 
rarely  did  a  day  pass***®  that  he  did  not  find  it 
useful  to  him,  in  making  brief  notes  for  a  public 
address,  for  a  war-time  note  to  a  ****  foreign 
power,  or  for  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

The  art  of  pothooks  and  circles  has***®  already 
established  itself  as  an  indispensable  tool  in  the 
world  of  .business;  yet,  when  we  observe  an**** 
educator  like  Mr.  Wilson  practising  it  as  an 
academic  and  [personal  convenience,  who  will***® 
say  that  its  greatest  usefulness  is  not  still  ahead 
of  it,  as  a  modern  practical-cultural  study  in***® 
the  common  secondary  school  curriculum?  (1249) 

[Reprinted  by  request  from  the  Editorial  Views  in 
the  April,  IQ.'O,  ’’Gregg  ll'riter”] 

Success  Factors 

From  “CkalM,”  puhlitk^d  by  the  P.  H.  Clatfelter  Com- 
pany,  paper  manufaetureri.  Spring  Crave,  Pennsylvania 

OF  ALL  THE  ELEMENTS  that  learned  men  claim 
are  necessary  for  success  (the  kind  of  success 
that  brings  that*®  unmistakable  buoyant  feeling), 
these  seem  to  stand  out.  First,  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  that  your  work  is*®  valuable  and  is 
somehow  contributing  something  to  the  progress 
of  the  affairs  of  men.  All  honest*®  endeavor 
does.  Secondly,  enthusiasm  for  the  work  you 
are  doing,  which  comes  easily  to  those  who  know 
its*®  value.  And  third,  ceaseless  effort.  This 
follows  naturally  the  first  two,  for  if  you  have 
them,  your  work  is  a  pleasure**®  and  not  a  task. 

I  imagine  many  of  us  in  that  respect  are  like 
the  author  who  said  in  answer  to**®  a  question, 
"Yes,  I  love  my  work.  I  love  it  so  much  I 
could  sit  and  look  at  it  all  day.” 

If  you  have  these**®  qualifications  and  do  not 
understand  the  Einstein  theory,  or  always  get 
a  haircut  regularly,  you  may  not**®  be  publicly 
labeled  a  genius,  but  you  are  one.  At  least 
according  to  the  definition  of  a  genius**®  given 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  "Genius  means  trans¬ 
cendent  capacity  for  taking  trouble.”  This  is 
accepted**®  for  top  place,  which  suits  me,  for 
it  considers  those  of  us  who  never  have  flashes 
of  brilliance  but  are  willing**"  to  work.  (221) 

Keepers  of  the  Light 

From  *‘S.  O.  S.,’’  a  Book  of  Sea  Adventure 
By  DAVID  MASTERS 

Copyright  1934,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York 
(Reprinted  in  skortkastd  by  tpeeial  permission 
of  the  author  and  publisher J 

Part  II 

"IT’S  BOUND  to  quiet  down  today,”  said  Mr. 
Langton.  "Directly  it  holds  up  we’ll  pull  across.” 

L^gton  cleaned  and  filled**  his  lamp,  gave  the 
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glass  a  polish,  and  all  the  time  kept  an  eye  on 
the  weather.  The  gale  was  too  strong,  and  the 
seas  far**  too  high  for  him  to  attempt  the  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  very  early  morning,  but  later  on  it 
moderated  a*"  little  and  gave  him  the  chance  for 
which  he  was  waiting.  Taking  his  wije  with  him, 
he  pulled  over  to  the  island,  leaving**  his  daughter 
behind  in  the  fort. 

Wasting  no  time  they  collected  provisions  and 
carried  them  down  to  the  boat.’**  They  were  too 
late.  The  lull  had  lasted  just  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  row  ashore.  When  they  got  back 
to  the’*"  boat  the  gale  was  roaring  louder,  the 
seas  running  •  than  they  had  been  for  the 

past  week. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  was’**  cut  off  from  his 
light.  It  was  a  terrible  position.  He  was  filled 
with  anxiety. 

"I  must  go  back,”  he  said.’** 

’’You  won’t  get  across  tonight,”  said  one  of  his 
fishermen  friends. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  wije  went  up 
to  the  coast  guard’**  station  at  Bembridge,  wor¬ 
rying  incessantly  about  the  light,  looking  over 
to  the  ugly  fort  set  on”®  the  strip  of  shingle 
which  they  could  not  reach,  with  the  wind 
howling  in  their  ears  and  the  breakers  thun¬ 
dering  on  the  shore.”® 

“You  couldn’t  live  in  that,”  said  his  friends 
at  the  coast  guard  station. 

They  were  right.  If  Langton  had  attempted 
to  return***  he  would  have  been  lost.  Even  a 
motor  boat,  which  pluckily  tried,  was  helpless 
in  the  gale  and  had  to  take  shelter***  again. 

"Ethel’s  alone  with  nothing  to  eat — just  a 
bit  of  bread,”  said  Mrs.  Langton. 

A  young  girl  of  fifteen  out***  there  alone  in 
the  shrieking  gale  with  the  seas  booming  in 
a  deep  voice  on  the  shingle  and  the  spray  fly¬ 
ing  through  the**®  air,  and  only  half  a  loaf  to 
eat — how  many  w’omen  would  not  have  been 
terrified  in  a  like  position,  and*”  how  many 
men  would  have  been  quite  free  of  fear? 

The  lighthouse  keeper’s  daughter  was  of  the 
right  breed.  Grace  Darling  was  not***  pluckier. 
The  name  of  Langton  is  the  first  name  on  Magna 
Charta  which  gave  England  her  freedom,  and 
Ethel  Langton***  did  not  disgrace  that  name. 

Anxiously  those  at  the  coast  guard  station 
gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  worrying*** 
incessantly  over  the  light,  thinking  of  what 
might  happen  if  it  did  not  shine,  of  some  ship 
seeking  shelter**®  from  the  gale,  being  swept 
to  disaster  on  the  shoal.  How  bitterly  the  light¬ 
house  keeper  regretted  leaving  the®”  fort,  how 
intensely  he  longed  to  get  back.  He  thought  of 
his  little  daughter,  whom  they  knew  by  the 
pet  name  of  Deno,®**  out  there  alone;  remem¬ 
bered  a  day  when  she  and  her  elder  sister,  both 
barely  big  enough  to  handle  an  oar®**  apiece, 
were  out  in  the  rowboat  miles  from  the  fort, 
enjoying  themselves  hugely,  quite  unafraid,  while 
Dmo  was  trying®*®  to  make  her  sister  believe 
that  Deno’s  side  of  the  boat  was  most  surely 


moving  faster  than  the  other  side.**®  Certainly 
the  youngster  had  grit — her  parents  were  quite 
sure  of  that — but  what  about  the  light? 

Suddenly  at  dusk  they*”  saw  the  light  flash 
out,  and  never  were  people  more  relieved. 

The  plucky  girl,  in  the  teeth  of  that  howling 
gale,  climbed  up®**  the  ladder,  while  the  wind 
nearly  blew  the  clothes  off  her  body  and  her 
feet  from  the  rungs,  until  she  got  to  the  plat¬ 
form.®*®  The  waves  were  booming  against  the 
wall  of  the  fort  and  shooting  high  in  the  air 
to  form  a  great  green  curtain.  The®**  wind  was 
carrying  the  seas  right  over  the  top  of  the  fort, 
to  drench  her  as  she  struggled  to  open  the  metal*"® 
door  to  get  into  the  lamp  room.  Many  a  time 
Langton,  strong  man  as  he  was,  could  only  just 
open  the  door  when**  a  gale  was  blowing.  Now 
his  daughter  waged  the  same  battle  with  the 
wind  and,  bracing  her  young  body,  managed  at 
last***  to  get  inside  to  set  the  lamp  flashing 
its  message  over  the  storm-swept  Solent.  She 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit***  of  the  light,  knew 
how  much  depended  on  it,  and  young  as  she  was 
did  not  shirk  the  duty  or  fear  to  face  the  risk.*** 
All  night  it  continued  to  flash  bravely  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale,  and  the  lighthouse  keeper 
ashore  was  thankful  when’®*  day  broke.  (701) 

(Tn  hp  ronciudpfi  npxt  month) 

Graded  Dictation 

Based  on  the  5000  Most-Used  Words 
By  CLARA  HELLICKSEN 

Chapter  Four 

UNIT  10.  My  cousin  has  a  good  position  in 
the  Government  school.  The  football  team  usually 
plays  on  the  campus.”  A  number  of  the  Force 
expect  to  purchase  roses  this  forenoon.  Surely 
they  will  get  four  dozen.  I  wish  my®*  governor 
would  look  after  the  crew.  It  is  true  that  the  bus 
took  another  route  because  the  usual  road  by  the*® 
lagoon  is  so  rough.  (64) 

Dear  Susie;  Remember,  you  are  to  let  cook  make 
the  doughnuts  for  supper,  for  you  are  going  shop¬ 
ping  with  me  this”  afternoon.  'The  stores  are 
making  great  reductions  on  everything  they  carry, 
especially  on  shoes  and  rubber**  boots.  I  have  to 
choose  a  couple  of  rugs  for  the  upstairs  hall. 
We  can  get  fruit,  nuts,  and  sugar,  too.  Bunny. 

Luke:*®  Have  they  cleared  up  the  mysterious 
question  yet  of  who  upset  the  canoe  on  Sutter 
Lake?  Lucy  (78) 

UNIT  11.  The  witness  would  utter  no  word 
about  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  awoke  him 
that  particular  afternoon.”  Weary  of  waiting, 
the  woman  had  gone  ahead  in  the  wagon;  the 
man  followed  on  his  wheel.  Winnie  will  wed®* 
the  hardware  dealer  this  Fall.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  widow’s  dwelling?  We  watched  our  weight 
closely  as  the  swimming  season*®  wore  on.  (62) 

Miss  Sarah  Quaile,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Dear 
Madam:  It  is  being  reported  that  you  are  quoting 
me  as  complaining”  about  the  state  of  the  women’s 
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wash  r(>om  at  the  Woods’  House.  Any  such 
rumor  is  false.  We  both  km)w  the  rtnun  is**  fully 
equipped.  Naturally,  an  explanation  of  your  queer 
remarks  is  expected.  Further,  I  await*"  a  quick 
reply  from  you.  Yours  truly,  (66) 

UNIT  12.  For  all  his  evenings’  efforts,  the 
youth  gave  the  wrong  answ'ers  in  the  morning’s 
examination.  I  infer  it  is*"  impossible  for  him  to 
sing  "blue”  songs  at  the  engineers  banquet  this 
spring.  The  gangster  was  hanged  for  attacking*" 
the  king.  The  tanker  sank  at  her  moorings  before 
they  could  install  the  engine.  What  exchange  is 
allowed  on  cars  built*"  abroad.'  (61) 

Mr.  John  Moon;  Augusta,  Maine.  Dear  Sir: 
Thanks  for  your  recent  friendly  communication 
answering  my  questions*"  and  informing  me  of 
your  experience  with  the  Yardley  Bank  for  Sav¬ 
ings.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  what  you*"  say 
about  the  character  of  these  young  bankers.  Seem-- 
ingly  they  are  as  yet  unknown  to  Uncle  Frank,  or 
else  he*"  would  have  put  them  on  the  long  list'  of 
men  I  was  to  ring  up  before  he  returned.  ‘  My 
greetings  to  your  family!*"  Yours,  (80) 

Chapter  Five 

UNIT  13.  Our  primary  teacher,  Joyce  Krause, 
has  such  a  fine  voice  that  she  was  the  choice  of 
the  choir  for  the  graduation  night*"  solo.  Why 
were  there  so  few  to  join  in  fighting  the  fire? 
That  lively  lad  soon  tired  of  idling  at  the  side  of 
the*"  highway  while  the  funeral  passed  by.  The 
price  of  fuel  is  not  likely  to  climb  any  higher. 
(56) 

Leroy  Powers,  Outfitters.  Troy.  Dear  Sirs: 
Kindly  write  or  wire  me  before  midnight  whether 
you  can  supply  uniforms*"  of  the  right  type  for 
use  by  the  boy  scouts  of  this  state.  If  we  can  find 
a  good  style  that  will  not  be  too  high-priced,*®  we 
are  quite  likely  to  buy  several  gross  within  a  fort¬ 
night.  You  might  also  quote  prices  on  the  blouses 
alone,*®  in  thousand  lots.  How  soon  could  you 
fill  a  trial  order  in  sizes  ten  to  thirteen?  Yours 
very  truly,  (79) 

UNIT  14.  The  stranger’s  strenuous  objection 
to  signing  the  voucher  created  genuine  annoyance 
throughout  the  Bureau,*®  but  it  was  given  respect¬ 
ful  consideratioiv  Revenue  from  his  poems  was 
so  reduced  that  he  faced*®  ruin.  The  quiet  flat 
across  the  Avenue  suited  Mr.  Prior  nicely.  Few 
knew  that  the  genius  was  stricken*"  with  pneu¬ 
monia  at  the  height  of  his  triumph.  Only  his  boy 
knew.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  science 
oP®  radio  broadcasting!  (84) 

Mr.  Bryce:  I  wonder  whether  you  mailed  out 
your  new  list  of  piano  music  prior  to  receiving 
my*®  inquiry?  If  not,  it  is  overdue.  Please  ar¬ 
range  to  send  it  to  our  address  each  month  when 
issued.  Yours  truly, 

Dear*®  Clyde:  Here’s  how  you  can  get  ten  ex¬ 
citing  serial  stories  with  the  next  18  issues  of 
"Youth’s  Companion” — at*"  the  dollar  rate!  The 
enclosure  outlines  various  renewal  plans.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  reduced  prices  today!*"  Miles  (81) 


UNIT  13.  The  problems  of  the  organization 
are  serious,  for  the  work  cannot  be  performed  ac¬ 
ceptably  or*®  profitably  except  by  persons  having 
equipment  that  satisfies  the  requirements  perfectly. 
Documents,*®  exceptionally  valuable,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  were  unexpectedly  recovered  from  that  base¬ 
ment  apartment.*"  Promotion  is  proper  proof  of 
excellent  performance.  (70) 

Dear  Dad:  Judge  Brown  has  promised  to  run 
over  for  the  alumni  luncheon.  I  am  quite  confi¬ 
dent  he  can  persuade*®  the  directors  to  appropriate 
a  sum  ample  for  a  suitable  monument  to  Professor 
Downing.  Sonny  (40) 

Chapter  Six 

UNIT  16.  We  are  unable  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  draft  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  April. 

I  suggest  careful*®  attention  to  the  sentiments  out¬ 
lined  by  your  client.  She  phoned  her  landlady 
in  reference  to  the  rent.  If*"  he  sends  a  remittance 
we  will  mail  the  signed  bonds.  If  I  could  induce 
my  parents  to  put  their  funds  into  this*®  industry 
by  lending  me  the  money,  I  could  buy  the  empty 
building  next  to  the  laundry.  (76) 

Dear  Tom:  I  have  found  some  land  available  in 
Grant  County,  on  which  there  are  several  stands 
of  trees  that  would  make*®  excellent  lumber.  You 
said  you  have  hunted  a  good  piece  of  land  for 
years.  You  could  have  a  number  of  small  fields 
of*®  grain  and  plenty  of  space  for  your  stock.  I 
believe  this  land  would  yield  a  good  income.  The 
buildings  need  painting,  but  except*®  for  that  they 
are  sound.  It  was  owned  by  Raymond  Sands, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  let  it  be  sold  for  taxes. 
Fred  (79) 

UNIT  17.  Tomorrow  the  railway  will  remove 
the  agent  whose  indifference  to  the  rules  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  happened*®  to  that  gentle  old 
gentleman.  Creditors  of  the  movie  beauty  differ 
in  approximating  her  assets.*®  From  their  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  apparent  these  negatives  were  opened 
before  delivery,  but  pending*"  definite  proof  against 
Carpenter  there  is  no  use  spending  time  on  his 
defense.  (74) 

Gentlemen:  Your  representative  appears  to  have 
devoted  much  time  to  defeating  the  impending 
movement*®  of  the  natives.  He  divined  their  mis¬ 
taken  motive,  and  his  endeavors  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  He  influenced*®  them  not  only  to 
defer  instant  action,  but  I  am  positive  he  has 
stopped  the  move  altogether.  That*®  quality  of 
spirit  is  a  credit  to  your  Division.  Very  sincerely 
yours,  (74) 

UNIT  18.  Since  you  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  a  small  catalogue  should  be  sufficient  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the*"  merchandise  you  dis¬ 
play  in  your  department.  On  inspection,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  replace  what  they  could  not  repair,*® 
or  refund  the  cost.  After  serious  debate,  the  in¬ 
spectors  revised  their  previous  decision  and 
refrained*®  from  discharging  the  insurance  agent 
in  disgrace,  but,  despite  his  behavior,  they  never¬ 
theless  permitted*®  him  to  resign.  (83) 
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Gentlemen:  I  have  discovered  that  the  disease 
which  has  occasioned  such  despair  and  misery 
among  hundreds*  in  the  Republic  responds  to  our 
new  treatment  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe,'*  with  the  improvement  now  discernable, 
that  we  may  depend  on  dispatching  our  diffi¬ 
culties  in  record*  time.  I  know  you  will  rejoice 
on  the  reception  of  this  good  news.  Your: 
cordially,  (74) 

The  Million-Pound  Bank  Note 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

From  “The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg” 

Reprinted  by  iperiul  perniinion  of  the  publithert. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Part  III 

AND  IT  WAS  natural;  for  1  had  become  one 
of  the  notorieties**"  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  and  it  turned  my  head,  not  just  a  little, 
but  a  good  deal.  You  could  not”"”  take  up  a 
newspaper  without  finding  in  it  one  or  more 
references  to  the  "vest-pocket  million-pounder””'’" 
and  his  latest  doings  and  sayings.  At  first  in 
these  mentions,  I  was  at  the  ^)ttom  of  the  per¬ 
sonal-gossip”*  column;  next,  I  was  listed  above 
the  knights,  next  above  the  baronets,  next  above 
the  barons,  and  so  on,  climbing”*  steadily,  un¬ 
til  I  reached  the  highest  altitude  possible,  and 
there  I  remained,  taking  precedence  oP’*  all 
dukes  not  royal,  and  of  all  ecclesiastics  except 
the  primate  of  all  England.  But  mind,  this  was 
not  fame;*'"’  as  yet  I  had  achieved  only  notoriety. 
Then  came  the  climaxing  stroke — Punch  carica¬ 
tured  me!  Yes,  I**’"  was  a  made  man  now; 
my  place  w'as  established.  I  might  be  joked 
about  still,  but  reverently,  I  could  be  smiled 
at,**  but  not  laughed  at.  The  time  for  that 
had  gone  by.  Well,  you  can  imagine  how  it 
was  w'ith  a  young  fellow  who  had  never**  been 
taken  notice  of  before,  and  now  all  of  a  sudden 
couldn’t  say  a  thing  that  wasn’t  taken  up  and**" 
repeated  everywhere;  couldn’t  stir  abroad  with¬ 
out  constantly  overhearing  the  remark  flying  from 
lip”*  to  lip,  "There  he  goes;  that’s  him!’’ 
couldn’t  take  his  breakfast  without  a  crowd  to 
look  on;  couldn’t  appear  in  an  opera’"*-box  with¬ 
out  concentrating  there  the  fire  of  a  thousand 
lorgnettes.  Why,  I  just  swam  in  glory  ajl  day 
long — that***  is  the  amount  of  it. 

You  know,  I  even  kept  my  old  suit  of  rags, 
and  every  now-  and  then  appeared  in  them,”* 
so  as  to  have  the  old  pleasure  of  buying  trifles 
and  being  insulted,  and  then  shooting  the  scoffer 
dead  with”*  the  million-pound  bill.  But  I 
couldn’t  keep  that  up.  The  illustrated  papers 
made  the  outfit  so  familiar  that*""’  when  I  went 
out  in  it  I  was  at  once  recognized  and  followed 
by  a  crowd,  and  if  I  attempted  a  purchase**" 
the  man  would  offer  me  his  whole  shop  on 
credit  before  I  could  pull  my  note  on  him. 

About  the  tenth  day  of  my**  fame  I  went 


to  fulfill  my  duty  to  my  flag  by  paying  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  American  minister.  j-g. 

ceived  me  with  the  enthusiasm  proper  in  my  case, 
upbraided  me  for  being  so  tardy  in  my  duty,** 
and  said  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get 
his  forgiveness,  and  that  was  to  take  the  seat 
at  his  dinner-party”*  that  night  made  vacant  by 
the  illness  of  one  of  his  guests.  I  said  I  would, 
and  we  got  to  talking.  It  turned  out”*  that  he 
and  my  father  had  been  schoolmates  in  boyhood, 
Yale  students  together  later,  and  always  warm 
friends  up  to”*  my  father’s  death.  So  then  he 
required  me  to  put  in  at  his  house  all  the  odd 

time  I  might  have  to  spare,  and  I  was”*  very 

willing,  of  course. 

In  fact,  I  was  more  than  willing;  I  was  glad. 
When  the  crash  should  come,  he  might  some¬ 
how  be  able”*  to  save  me  from  total  destruction. 

I  couldn’t  venture  to  unbosom  myself  to  him 

at  this  late  date,  P**  was  in  too  deep  for  me 
to  be  risking  revelations  to  so  new  a  friend, 
though  not  clear  beyond  my  depth,  as  /”* 

looked  at  it.  Because,  you  see,  with  ail  my 
borrowing,  I  was  carefully  keeping  within  my 
means — I  mean  within’**  my  salary.  Of  course, 

I  couldn’t  know  what  my  salary  was  going  to 
be,  but  I  had  a  good  enough  basis’”®  for  an  es¬ 
timate,  in  the  fact  that  if  I  won  the  bet  I  was 
to  have  choice  of  any  situation  in’”®  that  rich 
old  gentleman’s  gift  provided  I  was  competent 
— and  I  should  certainly  prove  competent;  I 
hadn’t**  any  doubt  about  that.  And  as  to  the 
bet,  I  wasn’t  worrying  about  that;  I  had  always 
been  lucky.  At””  present  I  was  only  in  debt 
for  my  first  year’s  salary.  Everybody  had  been 
trying  to  lend  me  money,”*  but  I  had  fought  off 
the  most  of  them  on  one  pretext  or  another; 
so  this  indebtedness  represented”*  only  £300 
borrowed  money,  the  other  £300  represented  my 
keep  and  my  purchases.”*®  I  believed  my  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  salary  would  carry  me  through  the 
rest  of  the  month  if  I  went  on  being  cautions’*® 
and  economical,  and  I  intended  to  look  sharply 
out  for  that.  My  month  ended,  my  employer 
back  from’"”  his  journey,  I  should  be  all  right 
once  more,  for  I  should  at  once  divide  the  two 
years’  salary  among  my  creditors’**  by  assign¬ 
ment,  and  get  right  down  to  my  work. 

It  was  a  lovely  dinner-party  of  fourteen.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess**®  of  Shoreditch  and  their 
daughter,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Newgate, 
Viscount  Cheapside,  Lord  and  Lady  Blatherskite, 
some**®  untitled  people  of  both  sexes,  the  min¬ 
ister  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  visiting  friend,  an®*®  English  girl  of  twenty- 
two.  named  Portia  Langham,  whom  I  fell  in  love 
with  in  two  minutes,  and  she  with  me — I”” 
could  see  it  without  glasses.  There  was  still 
another  guest,  an  American — but  I  am  a  little 
ahead  oP®*  my  story.  While  the  people  were 
still  in  the  drawing-room,  whetting  up  for  dinner, 
and  coldly  inspecting  the*''*  latecomers,  the  servant 
announced; 

"Mr,  Lloyd  Hastings.’’ 
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The  moment  the  usual  civilities  were  over, 
Hastings***®  caught  sight  of  me,  and  came  straight 
with  cordially  outstretched  hand;  then  stopped 
short  when  about  to  shake,  and  said,  with  an  em¬ 
barrassed**"  look: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  thought  I  knew- 
you.” 

”Why,  you  do  know  me,  old  fellow.” 

"No.  Are  you  the — the — ” 

"Vest-pocket****  monster?  I  am.  Indeed.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  call  me  by  my  nickname;  I’m  used 
to  it.” 

"Well,  this  is  a  surprise.***®  Once  or  twice 
I've  seen  your  owm  name  coupled  with  the  nick¬ 
name,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
could  be  the  Henry***®  Adams  referred  to.  Why, 
it  isn’t  six  months  since  you  were  clerking  away 
for  Blake  Hopkins  in  Frisco  on  a***®  salary,  and 
sitting  up  nights  on  an  extra  allowance,  helping 
me  arrange  and  verify  the  Gould  and  Curry**®® 
Extension  papers  and  statistics.  The  idea  of  your 
being  in  London,  and  a  vast  millionaire,  and 
a***®  colossal  celebrity!  Why,  it’s  the  Arabian 
Nights  come  again.  Man,  I  can’t  take  it  in  at  all; 
can’t****  realize  it;  give  me  time  to  settle  the 
whirl  in  my  head.” 

"The  fact  is,  Lloyd,  you  are  no  worse  off 
than  I  am.  I  can’t***®  realize  it  myself.” 

"Dear  me,  it  is  stunning,  now  isn’t  it?  Why, 
it’s  just  three  months  today  since  I  tried  to  per¬ 
suade***®  you  to  come  to  London  w’ith  me,  and 
offered  to  get  leave  of  absence  for  you  and  pay 
all  your  expenses,  and**®®  give  you  something 
over  if  I  succeeded  in  making  the  sale;  and  you 
would  not  listen  to  me,  said  1  wouldn’t***" 
succeed,  and  you  couldn’t  afford  to  lose  the 
run  of  business  and  be  no  end  of  time  getting 
the  hang  of  things  again***®  when  you  got  back 
home.  How  did  you  happen  to  come,  and 
whatever  did  give  you  this  incredible  start?” 

"Oh,  just***®  an  accident.  It’s  a  long  story — 
a  romance,  a  body  may  say.  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  but  not  now'.” 

"When?"***® 

"The  end  of  this  month.” 

"That’s  more  than  a  fortnight  yet.  It’s  too, 
much  of  a  strain  on  a  person’s  curiosity.  Make**®® 
it  a  week.” 

"I  can’t.  You’ll  know  why,  by  and  by.  But 
how’s  the  trade  getting  along?” 

His  cheerfulness  vanished  like  a  breath,**'*’ 
and  he  said  with  a  sigh: 

"You  were  a  true  prophet,  Hal,  a  true  prophet. 
I  wish  I  hadn’t  come.  I  don’t  want  to  talk**** 
about  it.” 

"But  you  must.  You  must  come  and  stop 
with  me  tonight,  when  we  leave  here,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it.” 

"Oh,  may***®  I?  Are  you  in  earnest?" 

"Yes;  I  want  to  hear  the  whole  story,  every 
word.” 

"I’m  so  grateful !  Just  to  find  a  human***® 
interest  once  more,  in  some  voice  and  in  some 
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eye,  in  me  and  affairs  of  mine,  after  what  I’ve 
been  through  here — lord  1*™"  I  could  go  down 
on  my  knees  for  it!” 

He  gripped  my  hand  hard,  and  braced  up, 
and  was  all  right  and  lively  after  that. 

We*®”  had  a  lovely  time;  certainly  two  of  us 
had.  Miss  Langham  and  1.  I  was  so  bewitched 
with  her.  And  I  told  her — *®**  I  did,  indeed — 
told  her  I  loved  her;  and  she — well,  she  blushed 
till  her  hair  turned  red,  but  she  liked  it;  she 
said  she  did.  Oh,*®*®  there  was  never  such  an 
evening! 

I  was  perfectly  honest  and  square  with  her; 
told  her  I  hadn’t  a  cent  in  the*®*®  world  but 
just  the  million-pound  note  she’d  heard  so  much 
talk  about,  and  it  didn’t  belong  to  me,  and 
that  started  her*’®®  curiosity;  and  then  I  talked 
low,  and  told  her  the  whole  history  right  from 
the  start,  and  it  nearly  killed  her**”  laughing. 
What  she  could  find  to  laugh  about  7  couldn’t 
see,  but  there  it  was;  every  half-minute  some 
new  detail*’*®  would  fetch  her,  and  I  would 
have  to  stop  as  much  as  a  minute  and  a  half 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  settle  down  again.*’*® 
I  never  saw  a  painful  story — a  story  of  a  person’s 
troubles  and  worries  and  fears — produce  just 
thaf^  kind  of  effect  before.  So  1  loved  her  all 
the  more,  seeing  she  could  be  so  cheerful  when 
there  wasn’t  anything**"®  to  be  cheerful  about; 
for  I  might  soon  need  that  kind  of  wife,  you 
know,  the  way  things  looked.  Of  course,  I  told 
her  we  should**"  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  years 
till  I  could  catch  up  on  my  salary;  but  she 
didn’t  mind  that,  only  she  hoped***®  I  would 
be  as  careful  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
penses,  and  not  let  them  run  the  least  risk  of 
trenching***®  on  our  third  year’s  pay.  Then  she 
began  to  get  a  little  worried,  and  wondered  if 
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we  were  making  any  mistake/^  and  starting  the 
salary  on  a  higher  figure  for  the  first  year  than 
I  would  get.  This  was  good  sense,  and  it**“ 
made  me  feel  a  little  more  confident  than  I 
had  been  feeling  before;  but  it  gave  me  a  good 
business  idea,***  and  I  brought  it  frankly  out. 

"Portia,  dear,  would  you  mind  going  with  me 
that  day,  when  I  confront  those  old  gentle¬ 
men?**^  You’re  so  beautiful  and  so  lovely  and 
so  winning,  that  with  you  there  I  can  pile  our 
salary  up  till  I***®  break  those  good  old  fellows, 
and  they’ll  never  have  the  heart  to  struggle.” 

"You  wicked  flatterer!  There  isn’t  a  word 
of****  truth  in  what  you  say,  but  still  I’ll  go  with 
you.  Maybe  it  will  teach  you  not  to  expect  other 
people  to  look  with**®*  your  eyes.” 

Were  my  doubts  dissipated?  Was  my  con¬ 
fidence  restored?  You  may  judge  by  this  fact: 
privately  I  raised  my***®  salary  to  twelve  hundred 
the  first  year  on  the  spot.  But  I  didn’t  tell  her; 

1  saved  it  for  a  surprise.  (4439) 

(To  bo  rontinuod  itoMt  month) 

A  Father’s  Accumulation  of  Life- 
Experience 

By  ROYAL  F.  MONGER 
in  Linotype’s  “Shining  Lines” 

FEW  are  the  fathers  who  have  not  high  expec¬ 
tations  for  their  sons.  They  will  hope  for  much, 
be  generous  in  backing,*®  urge,  exhort,  take  joy 
in  success,  and  spare  neither  thought  nor  effort  in 
helping  attain  that  result.  In  trouble  they*®  will 
stand  fast  to  the  last  ditch. 

But,  with  all  that,  the  son  is  another  man,  with 
his  own  way  to  make,  his  own  character*®  to  form, 
his  own  feet  to  stand  upon.  Just  as  a  certain 
loneliness  of  soul  is  inseparable  from  complete*® 
manhood,  so  no  man  can  completely  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  another.  If  advice  is  taken,  principle  ab¬ 
sorbed,**®  experience  remembered — lo,  there  is  a 
partner.  If  not,  other  activities  fill,  not  very***  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  the  place  left  vacant.  (126) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

On  Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance 

The  Public  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

If  you  heard  someone  shout,*®  "Fire!”  would 
you — would  the  average  person — know  what  to 
do?  And  yet,  of  all  the  public  enemies,  fire  is 
the  greatest*® — No.  1.  It  kills  10,000  men, 
women,  and  children;  sends  40,000  to  the  hos¬ 
pital;  destroys*®  1500,000,000  worth  of  property, 
records,  and  irreplaceable  souvenirs  every  year  in 
the*®  United  States. 

After  you  have  read  the  enclosed  brochure, 
’’Garrison — The  Modern  Dry  Method  of  Fire 
Extinguishment,’’*®®  you  would  know  what  to  do 


in  case  of  fire.  And  your  knowledge,  applied, 
would  save  human  lives  and  valuable**®  property. 

We  send  this  brochure  to  you,  not  only  for  your 
own  individual  information,  but  because  we**® 
think  that  you  will  be  glad  to  broadcast  the  news 
of  it  to  the  important  group  you  reach  through 
your  important  publications.**®  If  the  information 
it  contains  were  absorbed  by  all  the  people  in  the 
country  and  proper  action**®  taken  in  accordance 
with  that  information,  the  result  would  be  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  tragic*®®  annual  loss  of 
human  lives  and  the  very  serious  property  loss 
caused  by  fire  every  year. 

This**®  brochure  is  the  first  complete  statement 
of  the  meaning  and  causes  of  fire,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  people,**®  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  explains  very  simply  and  in  detail  how 
to  go  about  the  control  of*®®  fire. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  will  consider 
this  brochure  worthy  of  editorial  mention  in**® 
your  publications. 

Very  truly  yours,  (287) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rogers 
145  Hope  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dear  Madam: 

Yes,  the  fire*"  insurance  companies  are  now 
allowed  to  insure  under  their  fire  policies  against 
direct  loss  or  damage  caused*®  by  Aircraft,  Ex¬ 
plosion,  Hail,  Motor  Vehicle,  Riot  and  Windstorm 
for  a  small  additional  premium. 

If  you  are*®  using  a  stationary  oil  burner,  you 
could  for  a  small  additional  premium  have  your 
present  fire*®  policies  extended  to  cover  direct  loss 
or  damage  caused  by  smoke  due  to  a  sudden  un¬ 
usual  and  faulty*®*  operation  of  the  stationary  fuel 
oil  burning  apparatus. 

If  you  are  interested  in**"  any  of  these  forms  of 
insurance,  will  you  communicate  with  us?  We 
will  quote  the  cost  of  including  them  in**®  your 
present  policies  for  the  unexpired  time. 

Very  truly  yours,  (152) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

Freshman:  May  I  have  the  last  dance  with  you? 

Footsore  Maiden:  You’ve  had  it.  (12) 

•  •  • 

"I  see  you  are  looking  very  much  better  today.” 

"Yes,  doctor,  I  very  carefully  followed  the  in¬ 
structions*®  on  that  bottle  of  medicine  you  gave 
me.” 

"Let  me  see,  now,”  said  the  doctor  thought¬ 
fully,  "what  were  they?” 

"Keep  the  bottle*®  well  corked.”  (42) 

•  •  • 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  the  class  with 
the  danger  of  bad  habits.  "What  is  it,”  she  asked, 
"that  we  find  so*"  easy  to  get  into  and  so  hard  to 
get  out  of?” 

"Bed,”  came  the  answer.  (33) 
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The  examining  lawyer  was  cross-questioning  an 
Irishwoman  in  court  with  regard  to  the  stairs  in 
her  house.”  "Now,  my  good  woman,  please  tell 
the  court  how  the  stairs  run  in  your  house." 

"How  do  the  stairs  run?"  repeated  the  woman. 
"Sure,”  when  I’m  upstairs  they  run  down,  and 
when  I’m  downstairs  they  run  up.”  (51) 

•  •  • 

Judge:  Last  time  you  were  here  I  told  you  I 
never  wanted  to  see  you  again. 

Prisoner:  That’s  what  I  told  the”  cop,  but  he 
insisted  on  bringing  me  here.  (28) 


First  Tenderfoot:  What  is  that  bump  you  have 
on  your  forehead? 

Second  Ditto:  Oh,  that  is  where  a  thought 
struck  me.  (19) 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Donaldson  to  hobo:  Did  you  notice  the  pile 
of  wood  in  the  yard? 

Yes,  sir,  I  seen  it. 

You  should  mind  your”  grammar.  You  mean 
you  saw  it. 

No,  sir.  You  saw  me  see  it,  but  you  haven’t 
seen  me  saw  it.  (36) 

The  Boy  and  the  Filberts 

(Junior  O.  C.  .4.  Tent) 

A  CERTAIN  BOY  put  his  hand  into  a  pitcher 
where  a  great  plenty  of  figs  and  filberts  lay. 
He  grasped  as  many”  in  his  fist  as  it  would 
hold,  but  when  he  tried  to  pull  it  out,  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  pitcher  would  not  let  him. 
Not”  willing  to  lose  the  filberts,  he  burst  into 
tears. 

A  fellow  who  was  standing  by,  saw  his  di¬ 
lemma  and  gave  him"  this  wise  and  good 
advice;  "Grasp  only  half  what  you  have  in 
your  hand,  my  boy,  and  you  will  more  easily 
obtain  the”  more.”  (80) 


Transcription  Speed  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

The  first  warm  day  of  Spring  usually  brings 
sudden  rush  on  our  Service  Station  of  owners* 
who  want  their  cars  "tuned  up”  for  the  season’s 
work.  It  is  because  we  want  to  avoid  that  last- 
minute  piling  up  of”  rush  work,  that  I  am  writing 
this  little  reminder  now,  when  Spring  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

Our  Service  Stations"  at  White  Plains  and  New 
York  City  are  in  a  position  right  now  to  give 
immediate  and  thorough  attention"  to  your  car 
needs.  We  are  anxious  to  make  a  complete  in-  1 
spection  of  your  car  now,  to  discover  what  repairs  I 
or’"  adjustments  are  advisable  in  preparation  for  I 
the  season’s  touring. 

These  examinations,  which,  by  the’”  way,  you 
should  call  on  us  to  make  periodically,  do  not  cost 
you  anything.  In  fact,  they  mean  an  actual’"  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  money. 

May  we  expect  to  see  your  car  at  our  Service 
Station  within  the  next  few  weeks  ?’" 

Very  truly  yours,  (164) 

Dear  Madam: 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made  by  your  boy  in  the  school  he  is  now* 
attending?  Is  his  environment,  in  all  particulars, 
the  best  you  can  give  him? 

The  Smithton  School  has  some  wonderful”  ad¬ 
vantages  to  offer  your  boy — advantages  that  will 
help  to  lay  the  foundation  in  making  your  boy” 
one  of  the  successful  men  of  tomorrow. 

The  school  receives  boys  from  6  years  to  16  and 
makes  a  practice  of"  giving  personal  assistance  to 
every  boy.  Each  student  is  carefully  watched  so 
that  progress  in  his  studies’"  may  not  be  retarded 
in  any  manner  or  from  any  source. 

Many  other  advantages  of  the  Smithton’”  School 
are  presented  in  "Points  in  the  Smithton  Plan,”  a 
little  folder  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  if  you 
will  write’”  your  name  on  the  enclosed  post  card. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (150) 


Advice  from  a  Gunsmith 

(O.  C.  A.  Momhorthip  Tost) 

IN  THE  BCX)K,  "Adventures  With  People," 
the  old  Gunsmith  gives  good  advice  when  he 
says:  "If  I  feel  like  blaming  this  one”  or  that 
for  something,  I  always  begin  with  myself  and 
then  I  never  get  any  further!  What  a  great 
old  habit”  buck-passing  is!  The  man  wear¬ 
ing  our  own  hat  is  always  right.  Errors  can 
be  so  nicely  placed  on  the  shoulders"  of  others, 
allowing  us  to  go  our  way  in  peace.  Even  to 
this  day  when  we  chance  to  stumble  or  hit  our 
toes”  against  a  chair,  we  kick  the  chair  in  an 
eager  desire  to  place  the  blame  for  our  sore  toe 
on  something  else.  Most  people’"  could  keep 
pretty  busy  finding  and  repairing  our  frame  of 
mind  toward  our  fellow  men."  (116) 


CHAMPION  Telephone  Operator  of  Tor¬ 
onto  is  the  title  unofficially  bestowed  re- 
cciitly  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  upon  Gertrude  Dickson,  chief  opera¬ 
tor  of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Limited’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices. 

Courtesy,  a  voice  with  an  ever-ready  smile, 
a  business-like  manner,  an  infallible  memory, 
speed  of  hand,  resourcefulness,  and  patience 
are  the  chief  attributes  w-ith  w'hich  Miss  Dick¬ 
son  smooths  the  heavy  phone  traffic  into,  out 
of,  and  among  UEF’s  four  Toronto  plants. 

The  Bell  Company’s  count  showed  that  she 
handled  alone,  with  entire  satisfaction,  as  high 
as  1,700  incoming  and  outgoing  calls  a  day 
over  her  thirteen  trunk  lines.  This  takes  no 
count  of  the  formidable  inter-extension  traf¬ 
fic  among  the  fifty  locals  on  her  switchboard. 
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